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1MIE SINGER 

(^TtansloloiL fro))} (he 0) }(/i)iffl l>e)i(j<}Vi by (he A}fll}o)‘) 

The crowd listens in w()ncl(3r to Kfislii, the young singer, 
whose voice, like ix sw^ord in feats of skill, clan(‘es amidst 
ho[jeless tangles, cuts them to pieces, and exults. 

/Vmong the hearers sits old Rajah Pratap in weary 
(‘Rdurance. t'or his own life had l)een nourished and encircled 
hy liara jlal’s songs, like a happy land which a river laces with 
•beauty. 1 1 is rainy evenings and the still hours of autumn days 
spoke to his hivirt through Harajlal’s ^oice, and his festive 
niglits trimmed .their lamps and tinkled their bells lb those 
songs. ^ 

When Kashi stopptd for r<^st, Pratap siuilingly winked 
at Barajlal and spoke to him in a whisper, “Master, now’ let 
us hear music and not this new-fangled singing, whkrh mimics 
frisky jxittens hunting paralysed mice.” 

^riie old sij)ger with his spotlessly white turban iUade a 
deep l)ow' to the assembly and took his seat, llis thin 
struck the strings of his instrument, his eyes closed, and in 
timid hesitation his song began. , 1"he hall was large, his voice 
feeble, and Ib'atap shouted “Jlravo!” with ostentatioiJ, but 
whispered in his ear, “Just a little louder, friend ! ” 
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'>hH crowd Avas restless ; some yawiied, some dozed, some 
complained* of the heat. The air of the hall hummed with 
many-toned inattention, and thp song, like a frail boat, tossed 
upon it in vain till it sank under the huhl)uh. 

Suddenly the old map, stricken at heart, forgot a jiassage, 
and his voice groped in agony, like a blind man at a fair for his 
lost leader.^ lie tried to fill the gap with any strain that came. 
But the gajj jstjll yaAvned : and the tortured notes refused to 
serve the need, suddenly changed their tune, and broke into a 
sob. The master laid his head on his instrument, and in place 
of his bn’gotten music, there broke from him the first cry of 
life that a child brings into the Avorld. 

Pratap touched him gently on his shoulder, and said, 
“ Come away, our meeting is elscAvhere. I knoAV, my friend, 
that truth is AvidoAVtjd Avithout love, and beaiity dnells not 
with the many, nor in the moment.” 


Bari xdk an atj i T au ore 
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ON THE a;HRESHOLD ‘* 

I have found flowers at my doorsill growing, 
WindfloAvers come when no wind is blowing, 

Late and pale 

Cowslips that wait for the nightingale 
To leave his thorn for my eldortree,. 

Friendly ivy that plaits for me 
About my doorposts of ivory, 

Folding my foolish dreams together 
Against the ti’ouble of windy weather. 

Near the door of my dreams there grows 
A I'ose of roses — a tall red rose 
W’ith dreamy dews she is thick-beset ; 

A fire in bud she is folded yet. 

T shall enter in 

Love’s untrod garden that rose to win 
On a day (o come when my dreams will go 
Straight to the heart of that rose I know ; 

And the heart of the rose w’ill beat so high 
I'hat I shall hear it,— ay ! even I ; 

And the bud will shiver and flush and break 
To a splendid rose for Love’s dear sake. . 

Ah dreams, go swiftly ! Dear rose, awake ! • 

Nora. Hopper’^. 

‘ Tina unpublished pooni by Hie talented aiifhoroaa Xora Hopper wlio died on 
14th April, 19fX5, has boon very kindly placed at the disj^sal of tlje Calcutta University )>y 
her husband Mr. W. H. Chesson. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION AN ESSENTIAL OE 
NATIONAL ART 

The Art of a nation is the exin’ossion of the ideals of that 
nalio.n thVoiigh its distinetive emotional attitude towai'ds life 
and its pvohleins. In its highest manifestations it is the 
revelation of the Soul of the people ; it is the perpetuation 
of tlieir moments of Vision of tlie Infinite ; it is tlie ciystalli- 
sation of their elforts after Realisation of the Divine ; it is 
their reproduction of the Archetypes. 

No one denies that there is Nalioual Art, however much 
they may argue about the existence of National (leography, 
or National Mathematics, or even National Education. One 
has but to think of the Art of Japan — chiefiy in colour Jind 
naturalistic, the Art of Greece —chiefly sculptural and humanis- 
tic, the Art of Egypt — architectural, geometric and allegoi’ieal, 
or the Art of India — ornate, religious and symbolical, to realise 
that countries express themselves in beauty in quite different 
ways which can best be descrilwd as National, and Avbieh 
are the resultant of local conditions of climate, materials, social 
customs, and the outlook of the limes and the people. 

In this National Art of the Hindus tliere are unriv'alled 
and unequalled examples of its ancient architecture in Indian 
temples ; of its stone sculpture in the caves of Elephanta and 
the rocky hillsides of Mahahalipuram ; of its classic paintings 
in the Caves of Ajanta ; of its liighly developed music in the 
Carnatic system with melody types and a use of the material 
of vocal s<;und to an extent unthought of in the West of its 
poetry^and drama in Tukaram, Mirabai, and Kalidasa. All these 
and countless others are evidences of Indian culture of the 
highest degree at a time when the Western World was in its 
childhood. Only when Indians travel much more extensively 
through, other countries than they do at present, will they 
realise the priceless treasure their country possesses in the 
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heritage of Beauty left to it hy its Artist-lovers of ol4, for a 
true sense of relative values of those things whi^h are well- 
known comes only from tha sense of comparison gained by 
seeing similar things in many lands. 

The most stinking characteristics of all Indian artistic 
^ expression are an absorbing interest in religion, little attention 
to personality or to the fleeting appearances of Mature, and 
the expression of the general or type- rather than of. the 
ptrticnlar or transient. In' this ancient Hindu Art human 
portraiture wa.s neglected, landscape and seascape wore almost 
unknown. Imagination, not Nature or models, was the source 
of art ; creation, not the idealisation of a ivork of nature, was 
the aim of the artist ; symbolism, not accuracy of detail, was 
the method; and the qualities of the Divine, as presented in 
the liv(‘s of gods and goddesses, not the likenesses of men or 
natnri*, was the message of this art. 

The predominant thought in judging 'Western art is, 

“ How like it is to ! ” 'J'hat concerning Eastern art 

is, “What a feeling of it evokes!” The Indian does 

riot make God in his own image, rather he .thinks that the less 
like man its creation is the more likely is it to resemble God. 

It is necessary thus to analyse brietly the distinctive 
features of Indian Art in order to understand the causes that 
have led to the degeneration and loss of the ancient" artistic 
power of the people, and in order to revive it and rebuild it 
from its still existent national - foundations in the nature of 
the race. It is an undeniable fact that no great works of art 
have been produced in India for the last hundred years. With 
the Tagores alone has the ancient genius reasserted itself in 
literature and painting. Only in the memories of the people, 
in their home customs, and in the traditional industries does 
the continuity of the ancient national culture persist and hy 
carefully nourishing these the future shall grow naturally from 
the seed of the past, that seed from the great tree qi know- 
ledge of the fruitful era of India’s past culminating in the 
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13th centurj^, the seed which fell into the earth, the hearts of 
the common people, and tliere seemingly had to die in order 
that it may hurst again into abundant now life through their 
freshly awakehcd National Consciousness, stimulated by the 
atmosphere of National Education. 

The desire to express emotion is the motive of art, but 
tbe actual ..power of expression is dependent on the training 
and education of- .the artistic balent in an atmosphere of encour- 
agement, apprechition and affinily. Under the system of 
education imposed on India by the British Government these 
have been absolutely lacking, English educationists, starting 
with the idea that Indians were uncivilised heathens, ai.a failing 
to understand the rationale of their art, ignored India’s past 
in history, in institutions, in science, in a'd. It despised anU 
taught its students, directly and indirectly, to dc.spise itio 
already existent National Culture. 

One of the probable causes that led to tins ’ iwomny atti- 
tude towards Indian Art is that almost every artistic vdfort in 
India is interlinked with religion, and as tlie British Govern- 
ment had tried to make their sy.steni of educatio- palatali.' .0 
Indians by the promise of religious neu./rality, it f nnd tu 
in the case of the Arts it was practically forced “ tt throwont 
the child with the bath,” as the Ercnch .say. 

Indian architecture is bound up with Sn. ; /'io directions 
dealing with proportionate measurements allotted to each God 
in the portions of the buildings over which each rules, — Hindu 
sculpture knows no subjects other than stories of the deities ; 
Hindu music was dedicated to the Goddess Sarasvati and 
sang nought- save the praises and the woivship of the gods and 
goddesses ; even the art of dancing ivas like Miraim’.s (Jf Jewish 
fame— it was done before the Lord and danced before the Ark. 
The educationists must have plainly seen that it was impo.ssible 
to encourage the continuity of the ancient culture without 
indirectly encouraging the people in their “ heathen ” religion 
and this a Christian government could not conscientiously do. 
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especially with the milssiouaries ready to report on the inatter 
to those in high places at homo. The easy waiy out bf the 
difficulty was not to teach the. Arts at all, and 4his 'was the 
policy actually adopted for a certain length of time until 
reforms in education, particuhwly on the artistic side, began 
to be pressed by the later educationists, and a break having 
already been effected with the old tradition, the foreign 
authorities proceeded not only to make Indian boys into the 
likenesses of English gentlemen, but even to make latent Indian 
arlists into English artists ! 

t’or a time [lulians themselves, thus trained, thought it 
‘ progressive to look on the art of their own country with 
npl. I'o the pi’esent day those who have that “ little 
len-tting'' r i;, h is such “a dangerous thing” build their 
houses afti , fV'esterii st; los (i[uite unsuited to tropical condi- 
iious ol dim t‘p, fill them with English or Ereneh furniture 
wK e 'i<^sigu ;mi 1 \voofl carving cannot for a moment compare 
nith t'le excellence of the art of carved house doors in South 
India, lor instance; regale themselves with indifferent gramb- 
phor s, and when as’-ed to play or sing immediately produce 
t!ie .jiai- portaole harmonium and endeavour to make 
.. ' 'es ‘ .incid-', " with its artificial tones! 

hose things arc me r<* ult of a system of education (so- 
cah d'. whi'di povcj seoiit on India’s past achievements and 
uitliin the last twenty years imposed the artistic method and 
training of a foreign civilisation on a naturally refined, recep- 
tive, artistic people cut adrift in their training from religion 
(their national spring of action), from their ancient traditions 
of art usage, (the soil in which flourishes the art of each 
country), from the industrial and economic demand of the 
people for artistic, home-made productions (the practical 
service of the artist to his country). 

lleligion is inextricably interlinked with every side of life 
in India. There is no division into secular and religious in 
art, sex, customs, or commerce. This being so, the absence of 
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a religions atmosphere and training shipped the very founda- 
tions of Indkiu Art, and when an attempt was made to teach 
art in GoveBiiinfent schools, — drawing, for instance, — it was 
on the system of the South Kensington School of Art, a system 
utterly opposite to that in whicli the artistic race-mould of 
India has been set. Its result is a product unworthy of either 
civilisation. 

Indians rely 911 their powers of (pii(5k and minute observa- 
tion, retained in the memory, made use of after interior con- 
templation on the subject chosen, so that its vital essence may 
be realised and then brought again into manifestation through 
the active creative impulse of the artist, which employs the 
knowledge of form retained in the memory and wtn’ks from 
an interior vision, or dream, or inspiration. Indian art employs 
no models, no plans. South Kensington art builds its whole 
system of training on copying from plates and models, or 
direct from rvature. Hindu art is the child of Yoga: Westerji 
art is the child of Science. 

By re-establishing Eeligion as an obligatory subject in all 
the schools and colleges under the control of various National 
Schemes of Education the first step has been taken towarcfs 
the renaissance of every form of Endian art, for it brings the 
nation back to its own message and its own method. 

With regard to another great repository of Indian culture, 
music, English education has had the grace, or the contempt, 
to leave it severely alone. No nuisic syllabus has been arrang- 
ed by it for Primary or Secondai-y Government schools, and as 
far as Universities are concerned there never nas a thought 
that Indian music might be worthy of inclusion, as a Degree 
subject though Western music is included in British Univer- 
sity syllabuses as a matter of course. 

•’As music is the language of the emotions it thus follows 
that the emotional side of the nature of the youth of India 
ha$ been entirely neglected and undisciplined by the self- 
instituted educators of this country. 
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’ Tke ' introduction - 6f music as a regular subject- right 
through every class from Kinder^rten to School Mnal \Vould 
be a ' step of supreme irppo^tance fo? the cultural future of 
India. Every child has a voice and an ear, and in India 
almost everyone loves music.* In Western countries every 
child is taught singing and is trained in the elements of 
music. Under the new conditions of Indian education with 
Indians as Ministers of Education, the same opportunity inust 
soon be afforded to every Indian boy and girl to receive in- 
struction in their own National music, and to have the refining, 
disciplining, uplifting effect of song on their plastic emotions 
interwoven with their purely intellectual studies. Young 
people love singing, and the character flowers best in those 
conditions which give it happiness, so the promoters of such 
Education will know that the inclusion of' music in their 
syllabus will enrich the individual nature ; unify conflicting 
temperaments in the harmonising influences of good music 
sung in unison by large classes — itself a method of instilling 
the principles of co-operation — give a wider national under- 
standing and appreciation of its oavii music ; continue the 
musical traditions of the race, and by recognising, encouraging 
and dignifying the whole profession of music make ready the 
way for the natural growth and develoi)ment of Indian music. 

For those who are specially hilented in music the National 
University and the Hindu University have prepared a Syllabus 
to cover a Degree Course in Indian music — that' of Bachelor 
of Music, of a standard equal to that of any Western Univer- 
sity but more inclusive in that it requires from its candidates 
an elementary knowledge of the Western system, Avhereas the 
West ignores the presence in the world of any system. but its 
own and gives no encouragement to the training of the voice. 
National Education witho'ut the inclusion of music would be 
a contradiction of its name, and the arrangement and publica- 
tion of a graduated course of training in music from Kinder- 
garten class to Bachelor of Music Degree examination as a 

2 
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recognised constituent of National Education is, in itself, a 
national service. It will undoubtedly do much to restore 
Indian music to uts former high position, when no officers of 
the nation, no members of the King’s retinue, were more 
honoui'cd than the mvxsician. 

Not oply as an encourager of the Beautiful, but also as 
a reformer of abuses and a barrier to degenerating influences, 
must the ]'«ational Teacher of Art stand firm. Alas, in taking 
into its favour a musical instrument, the harmonium, which 
limits its age-long power of expression, India has put herself 
under a more denationalising influence than that of a foreign 
political government. The British Goveimment left India’s 
music alone, but the Central Powers of Europe in the person 
of the Austrian harmonium are insidiously conquering India’s 
soul. The ancient Greeks were devotees of music which at 
that time was almost identical with Indian music. Their 
greatest educationist, Plato, said, 

“ The introduction of a new kind of music must be shunned 
as imperilling tlie whole state ; since styles bf music are never 
disturbed without affecting the most important political insti- 
tutions... Any musical innovation is full of danger to the 
whole state, and ought to be prohibited. When modes of music 
change, the fundamental laws of the State always eliaiige 
with them.” 

Accordingly, National educationists will encourage the 
practice and development of the noble Indian instruments and 
discourage the use of the harmonium even as a smU accom- 
paniment, as its presence offers too great a temptation to frail 
humanity to take a short cut to learning on accompanying 
instrument, but one which forces the singer to omit all the 
microtofies which are the precious distinguishing features of 
Indian music, or else if these are retained accustoms the ear 
to disharmonious relations between sounds that ought to be 
absolutely coincident in pitch.* Only instruments which can 
produce the microtones can be admitted in Indian musical 
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education. The encouragement of folk-music must be Under- 
taken. The songs associated with all agricultural processes, 
the chanties of sailors, the .dancing songs ’ connected with 
various kinds of Kallattum, will be revived and taught in 
village schools and thus the ancient culture which is permeat- 
ing the life of the people be used as the basis^for a new 
impulse of artistic expression such as has taken place so 
successfully in other countries. 

It is remarkable that three forces have underlain all artistic 
expression in India, namely, religion, beaiity, and ’ utility. 
The ai*t of design, for instance, is kept alive in every house- 
hold through the religious custom of invoking the goddess to 
the home by drawing symbols before the house-door, and these 
two acts are interwoven ivith the prosaic utility of ensuring 
cleanliness in the pathivay to the house. The art of modelling 
is widespread in its elementary stages through the necessity for 
having clay images for certain religious festivals, and it is 
intimately connected with the earthenware industry. What 
a dift'oronce between tlui beauty of line and the decoration of 
countless brass cooking vessels in India and the iron pots of 
Exigland or the kerosine tins of America ! 

This trianffle of forces must be adhered to in the industrial 
revival of New India, and none except the system and curricula 
of the National Systems of Education give the groundwork for 
them, for they firstly include the religious atmosphere, then 
encourage a system of courses. in drawing, modelling, literature, 
architecture and music based on the former artistic culture 
of the nation, and finally aim at applying all its training in 
science and art to the economic prosperity of the counti’y, and 
seek to turn out producers of things needed by the people 
rather than members of the parasitic professions. 

This will be accomplished largely by employing as teachei’s 
in the schools those who have traditional knowledge and ex- 
perience of India’s past arte and crafts. As a result there will 
be, in the not very distant future, well-educated Indian 
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architects who will design the modern Temples of Humanity, 
known as Courts of Justice, Council Chambevs for the various 
autonomous- Pi’dvinccs, Public Halls, etc. There will be famous 
designers for silk and cotton weaving, for embroideries and 
laces and” carpets as Easteim-in spirit and treatment as those 
of old yet capable of expressing the fresh wave of life of the 
present. Already the painters of the younger generation are 
being guided to express them.selves in the racial method in the 
Tagore School of Art in Calcutta ; and even as the presence 
of the Muhammadans gave greater freedom to (.'arnatic music, 
without destroying the individual character so will the 
impulse from Western musicians create in both these divisions 
of Indian music the desire for further expansion rising up 
from within and manifesting it.self along the lines of its own 
idiom eventually to bring forth a new Thyagaraja, poet and 
musician laureate of Asia. 

Political events in India during the last twenty years 
have newly awakened her National Consciousness. With it 
is linked a greater sense of pride in the nation’s past as 
regards heroism, dignity, poh'er of self-reliance, and world- 
wide reputation. A larger number of unprejudiced travellers 
between East and West, and a greater amount of interchange 
of ideas has in these days produced a better stai.dard of com- 
parison. in artistic matters with the result that India’s most 
legitimate pride in her unsurpassed art treasures, alas chiefly 
of the past, = has flamed up anew, Rnd the desire to regain the 
ancient powers of art creation has sprung to life again in 
many a patriotic breast. 

From National Consciousness and National Pride has 
issued the demand for National Education, and, as the present 
Government gives only denationalising education, the Society 
for the Promotion of National Education was started. It is 
significant that its President Sir Rabindranath Tagore, is an 
epitome of the Arts, being a poet, dramatist, musician and 
practical mystic. 
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As a result of National Education will come National 
Creation of character, art, crafts, sciences, industries, which 
are the true source of a nation’s wealth, ’an(t of its high 
status in the Commonwealth of Nations. And its twin result 
will be National Commerce, ’the science of regulating the 
laws of supply and demand ; of adjusting international inter- 
change on a basis of just dealing, not of exploitation or out 
of necessity for market but of harmonious relationships, the 
truly artistic side of Commerce, not sufficiently thought about. 
National Education is accordingly the link between- India’s 
glorious past and its heir, the more glorious future; for it 
will give her that “ self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control ” which alone “ lead on to sovereign power.” 

India is recognised as having given the gifts of religion 
and j^hilosopliy to the world ; she also has wondrous gifts of 
Beauty to offer to humanity. In providing facilities for the 
expression of the soul of Young India through encourage- 
ment of, and pride in her traditional Arts the Society for the 
Promotion of National l^ducation undertook a National service 
along the path of Beauty, a path as necessary as politics, 
or physique, or knowledge, or religion, for the qualities which 
are the essentials of artistic creation, tnz., proportion, per- 
sp*ective, balance, symmetry, contrast, clarity of idea, necessary 
for all other subjects are most accurately, directly, and 
demonstrably trained through Art, which Plato placed next 
in order of time to gymnastic (the training of the body) and 
before instruction in intellectual subjects. 


Margaret E. Cousins 
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GANDHI AND TAGORE 

“To which God shall we offer our oblation ?”' is the ques- 
tion over which the mind of the country is (jxercised, when 
it finds that its two representative leaders of thought and 
practice are pointing in differ<;nt directions. Rabindranath 
Tagore ranks among the great creative geniuses of the world 
whose songs sway nations. No Indijin political leader Avithin 
living memory has been so poimlar as Gandhi. Search the 
whole Avorld through, we cannot tind two gentler souls. They 
speak with authority and decision that spring from undoubted 
conviction and are putting us to confusion by their different 
voices. 

In all his recent utterances, Avhicli glow with the love of 
truth, Rabindranath urges for a closer co-operation between 
the East and the West. Gandhi is the leader of the non-co- 
operation movement. He is the sworn enemy of all that goes 
under the comprehensive term of western civilisation and 
seems to aim at a state of things when we would be free from 
trams and taxis, posts and telegraphs, doct ors and laAvyers. 
With him it is a delusive optimism to believe that machinery 
will save India. The effort of civilisation, the labour of 
science, and the progress of art have not added to man’s 
happiness but have taken away something substantial from it. 
Gandhi pleads for the freedom of the human spirit which is 
now at bay, as it were, before the horrible monster of a 
mechanical civilisation. For Rabindranath, on the other hand, 
machinery does not matter so long as we have the right 
attitude to it. If the living centre of mind is healthy, these 
externals do not count. It is a false theory to assume that 
we are spiritual in proportion to the fewness of the material 


* Jcnsinai devayn hnviahd vidhema. 
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instruments we emplby. He cannot concede that we shall 
be more fi’ee in spirit, if we throw away our papers and 'pens, 
cut off the telephone and the telegraph and reduce Ourselves 
as much as possible to the level of the primitive cave man. 
Habindranath is the deadly enemy of outworn tra;dition and 
conceited prejudice. The caste system, in his opinion, does not 
help the expression of the free creative impulses of man. 
Gandhi is of the opposite view. Without the restrictions of 
caste, communal life would he endangered. Rabindranath 
looks upon the caste system as being responsible for the moral 
bankruptcy, the hlatiuit philistinism, the cynical selfishne.S8 
and the bitter class feeling of modern Indian life. But Gandhi 
points his finger at those who have shaken themselves free 
from caste and are drifting aimlessly in the eddies without 
any sober sense of social responsibility and concludes that the 
nation would be lauded in a disquieting chaos, if it should 
give up caste altogether. The mystic poet that Rabindranath 

is, he pleads for the freedom of mind and spirit and calls for 
a reform of all institutions, social and political, which Avork 
against it. Gandhi is primarily interested in the political 
pdrt of national life. 

More than all, the two seem to differ in their respective 
attitudes to life. Rabindranath speaks of the joy of life, the 
freedom of spirit and the delight of existence and . Gandhi 
takes a grim, austin'e attitude that life is suffering, it is a 
course of di.scipline, or a round of restraints. Rabindranath 
believes in the blamelessness of natiu’al life and glorifies the 
artist Avho has the ability to love and enjoy the world. Instead 
of renouncing the flesh, he seems to feed, refine and adorn 

it. His art glorifies its beauty and its pa.ssions. He rebels 
against all restraint and acknowledges no authority SJiye that 
of spirit. Gandhi preaches the doom of the natural Avorld, 
its pomps and vanities and 2 >roclaims and practises the blessed- 
ness of poverty and chastity. II is as hard to think of Gandhi 
in silk robes and velvet shoes singing aAfray the joy of life as 
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it is to imagine liabiudranath in rags with ashes on his face 
and an alms-howl in his hand preaching the glories of poverty. 
They evidently embody two different ideals in their lives and 
teachings. 

We cannot charge cither with insincerity or want of 
patriotism; we cannot impute any motives of expediency. They 
are much too great for such temporising. They have the 
strength of soul to light untruth and falsehood in whatever 
shape they clothe themselves. They possess such a deep love 
for their country that they hate parasitism as a career for 
India. Standing for opposed ideals, they yet declare that 
they derive their inspiration from the ancient wisdom of India. 
On second thoughts avo shall see that the opposition is only 
apparent and by their tonipei’amental differences they have 
been led to emphasise different aspects of one ideal. They 
differ only in the distribution of emphasis on the aspects of 
the ideal and not in the ideal they set forth. 

On the fundamental proposition that the soul of all im- 
jirovement is the improvement of the sou), they arc agreed. 
They build their schemes on the sure foundation of spirit more 
solid than rocks. Each individual will have to realise the 
hidden glow within himself before he can burn with 
enthusiasm for the true, the good and the Ijeautiful. To get 
at the deepest centre of self, Ave have to free ourselves 
from the externals. We then realise the great oneness, the 
experience of infinity, the triumph of the living over the dead, 
embodied in the great exclamations of joy of the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavadgita “ I am everything and everything is 
me.” When all is conquered and we become alive to the 
reality of the one spirit, the soul bursts forth in a perfect 
utterance of concentrated spontaneity. In the poetry of 
Babindranath, we have the expression of the abounding joy 
of life, which makes the common things of earth instinct 
with higher values. His deeply spiritual nature looks at the 
things of the world with the fearless gaze of an unspoiled 
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child, sees them as they are and feels himself to be a part of 
them all in a way not easily comprehensible? by our sophisti- 
cated minds. It is the proud privilege of Habindranath the 
artist, to speak to us in vivid image and burning phrase of 
the kingdom, the power and the glory that will be bur share 
when we become the children of light. Gandhi, with bis 
vision concentrated on the actual, tells us of the wilderness 
of sands that we have to traverse in pain and defeat, before 
we can reach the spiritual heights. Rabindranath reveals to 
us the secrets of spiritual life and possession and -Gandhi 
points out the inevitable suffering we have to put up within 
the upward ascent. Rabindranath describes to us the life of 
an individual who has tamed his passions and ennobled them, 
while Gandhi tells us of the strife of an individual who is 
wi’estling with" his passions and trying to conquer them. They 
emphasise tin* two skies of the one truth. Gandhi says, we 
can be saved only by suffering and Rabindranath adds, of this 
suffering the end is perfection. Gandhi says that freedom 
consists in an independence of passions and Rabindranath 
adds, true independence means dependence on the Eternal, 
The best way to conquer passion is to replace it by a stronger 
.and nobler one, for an empty heart is a hollovy thing. Rabindra- 
nath, by his magnanimous imagination brings before our 
minds an entrancing view of the holy and tranquil order that 
hovers over the earth and tries to charm away the evil passions 
of the wild heart and create a lofty eiithusiasnl for the ideal. 
But Gandhi cannot rest content until the ideal becomes actual, 
\intil the consuming passion is converted into a cceatiy.e 
energy. Being a supreme artist, Rabindranath recognises 
the value of beauty in the daily life of mankind and the impor- 
tant part it has played in the growth of the human spirit. 
While he allows that the simplification of the wants of life 
is quite good and even necessary for a poor nation, he does 
not admit, that it by itself means a high level of life. It is 
possible to be poor and brutal and ugly as much as to be 

3 
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rich and vu]"ar find ugly. PlaiJi liiijig is iiot always bi"h 
thinking fuid in many cases it is no thinking at all. itabiudra- 
nath and Sandhi both believe that the function of the body 
is to be a helpmate of the soul. A human being is essentially 
a thing of spirit and the body must be .subdued to its spiritual 
function.- This involves a training of the bodv. Neitlier is 
of opinion that a mere mortification of the natural desires is 
a source of spiritual good. It is true that, in tliis matter, 
Gandhi adopts an emphatic, nay exaggerated tone, Avhich 
perhaps is justified by the state of the country where men are 
running after pleasure and comfort, ease and luxury. If we 
are to prepare ourselves for the spiritual struggle, if we are 
to make ourselves ready for unlimited self-sacrifice, we should 
acquire a complete detachment from material possessions and 
a control over bodily appetites. Only then could we empty 
ourselves to the uttermost and follow the path of trutli even 
to the scaffold. Of cour.se, this does not mean that Gandhi 
looks upon the innocent joys of life as jfolluiions of the soul. 
He is not a sour ascetic who asks us to roam in the Avilderness 
clothed with leaves, nor does he Avorshii> the vulgar cult of the 
vermin. The common things of earth and air ivhich never 
grow old and never decay are sources of sjjiritual joy and 
their appreciation is to be cultivated to a largei extent since 
their, value is not diminished by sharing. In the spirit 
of all the great religions of the world, Kabindranath and 
Gandhi urge, that, though poor, we can be rich in spirit and 
sometimes wealth is a hindrance to spiritual growth but this 
is not to countenance the apotheosis of the dung heap, and 
the morbid love to walloAv in l)ea.stliness. 

It. may be of interest to follow their views on the 
different aspects of Indian life, political, economic, cultural 
and social. It is not to our purpose here to defend or 
denounce their views. We shall only descrilie them so 
as to ^ throw light on the question of the principles 
involved. 
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( iaiidhi, it is to bo acknowledged, leads the mind pf the 
country in the sjphere of polities. Though Kabuidranath is 
first and foremost a poet, his poetry palpitates with the life 
of the country. He cannot rest in peace, when the nation is 
enslaved, when millions die of hunger and when mbre suffer 
from disease and are tormented by poverty and A^hen almost 
all are deprived oJ the life of the soul. Both believe in truth 
and hold that falsehood is bound to wither since it Ifas no roots 
in reality. Iloth hold that the soul that has ho weakness in it 
cannot be overcome. The tyrant may torture and kill the 
body but it gives him no purebase on the' soul. If we are 
armed with trutli and right we may go ahead shrinking from 
nothing. Believing that none can resist virtue for long, these 
leaders of modern India ask us to stick to truth and righteous- 
ness at any cost. When they convinced themselves that the 
Govern jnent of tlie country was not based on principles of 
justice and generosity hut rested on the force of arms, they 
announced to the world that it uas not worthy of trust, 
ilahindraiiath threw otf liis knighthood in a memorable letter 
whose words still echo in our ears. Gandhi organised a move- 
ment to kill the institution by refusing to it’ the food on which 
it thrived. 

• .Vs much as })Ossible, Gandhi wishes to avoid the intliction 
of siitferiug on others, lie feels that the end may be gained 
by passive resistance. Patience will shame the spoiler. He 
will grow weary with wickedness when it meets with no resis- 
tance. The movement of non-co-operation is based on this 
principle. Co-operation is always conditional. We obey the 
laws and respect the established institutions when we feel 
that they work for the general good. It is this recognition 
that underlies the spirit of law-abidingness. To go ph doing 
so when we feel that the Government has forfeited its trust 
is a real act of nnkindtiess to the Govornmenl and disregard 
of the interests of I he commUnitj. Xon-co-operation an 
attempt to induce a change of heart in the offender and the 
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best service one could render to brother man wllGR fte gOGS 
wrong. It-^cannot however be admitted that Gandhi is right 
in thinkings that the Indian Government has really no regrets 
about the events of 1919 and persists in ruling India by the 
sword. This, after all, is not to the point in an abstract dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals. If passive resistance does not 
bring about a chajige, active resistaijce may be resorted to. 
We cannot say. that on the principles of Gandhi, active resis- 
tance of the aggressor is disallowed, ft is a distinction of 
degree whether the resistance is active or passive. It is hard 
to draAv the line between the tAvo. The right attitude to 
develop is a spirit of brotherhood and if resistance is to be 
offered, it should be in a spirit of humanity. This is not ea.sy 
but all good things are as difficult as they are rare. We should 
not I'esist in the spirit that a man who has made me suffer 
must suffer too. 

Rabindranath and Gandhi do not in any way encourage a 
hatred of the Britisliei’s, Rabindranath denounced the western 
‘nation ’as a mechanical organisation intended to further jiOAA'er 
and success and not peace and joy. And yet he has love and 
admiration for the ‘ peoples ’ of Kurope. Gandhi adopts the saine 
principle. ‘‘One may detest the wiek<‘dncss of a brother without 
hating him”; “you as an individual are intinite'v better than 
the system you have evolved as a corj)oratiou ” (Second letter to 
the Englishman). Gandhi also hopes “ that before long it 
would be possible for India tp co-operate with England on 
equal terms.” 

Both of them recogjiise that in this world there is no effect 
without cause. They ask us to drop the lazy habit of blaming 
the British for everything. The Britisher did not do either 
good or bad, without our co-operation. The cheap theory that 
the hatred of the Britisher is the beginning of all virtue is 
denounced by them. We suffer for our sins and now is the time 
for repentance, expiation and mourning. The non-co-opera- 
tionl movement is, at any rate with its leader, a movement of 
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self -purification. The'subjection of the country is i he result 
of our want of character, our moral weakness, which can be 
removed only by self-discipline. It alone ’can. rescue the 
spirit of the Indian from the obsequiousness bred by years 
of subjection. It is only through suffering that tlie nation 
can be saved. ‘‘ No country has ever risen without being puri- 
fied through the fire of suffering. The mother suffers so that 
her child may live. ...Life comes out of death, ^"ill India 
rise out of her slavery without fulfilling this eternal law of 
purification througli suffering?’" (Young "India, “ The Law 
of Suffering ”.J We must first establish" Swaraj within 
ourselves before we can achieve Swaraj for our country. 

It is impossible to overestimate the good tJiat Gandhi has 
achieved, by his insistent emphasis on non-violence and truth. 
Everywhere in the Avorld people who are subject to perpetual 
restraint of mind, censorship of the press, suspicion of the 
cultured, repression of free thought, tend whenever opportunity 
arises, to forswear all restraint and live dangerously claiming 
the utmost license of personal conduct. There is certainly 
something romantic when men are ‘ready to bear witness to 
thdir faith by the blood of their body. We are compelled to 
admire those who defy all persecution and meet defeat and 
deMh with a smile in their faces. But both E<abindranat)i 
and Gandhi proclaim in decisive tones that when we resort to 
crime and violence there is a sudden snapping of something 
in the soul and we get beypnd all bounds and do not shrink 
from any measure. We become mad Avith emotion and de- 
prived of the truth of the soul and the most degrading instincts 
overcome us and we go about raging animals dealing out 
danger and discomfort, death and destruction. Our leaders 
affirm that the true sacrifice is sacrifice for truth. Even to 
the wicked, says Gandhi, let us be truthful. He asks us not 
to surrender ourselves to hatred. We should tame our passions, 
develop a love of truth and a loa'thing of falsehood and acquire 
that elevation of spirit which is necessary for humanity and 
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t’ellowslii]). Unfortunately, Gandhi in'akes mistakes with re- 
gard to his following. He can fight in jus tijce with absolute 
calm and a clean conscience but ordinary humanity canliot fight 
unless the blood boils. For moral heroes, it may be possible 
to fight without hatred, without betraying any anger or im- 
patience of spirit but ordinary men will have to pass through 
long periods of moral evolution before they can reach those 
heights. Gandhi’s estimate of human nature should have been 
considerably upset by the Nankanasahib tragedy and the recent 
happenings in Malabar. 

Gandhi has succeeded in making politics serious, spiri- 
.tual and wider in range. It has no place for the empty 
Avindbags full of rant and rhetoric. Gnly those with coiu’age 
and wisdom to face realities can take to it honourably. 
Thei'e is no more hitting beloAv the belt but* only a clean 
fight in the open. Gandhi has touched the heart of the country 
and the political situation has become in the true sense of 
the AA'ord a national cone(>vn. The vital defect is that his 
political programme is much too advanced for the large 
masses of those who call themselves ins followers. It is likely 
that he may reconsider the situation in the light of recent 
events. 

It is not easy to reconcile the burning of foreign cloth 
to which Gandhi attaches great importance, with his high 
.spiritual ideal. It is to Gandhi, primarily an economic 
problem. He clearly says that the boycott of foreign cloth “ is 
not devised as a punishment. If the Government were to-day 
to redress the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent 
to India attaining immediate Swaraj, the boycott movement 
must still continue. ” Nor does he think that it is sinful to 
soil our hands with anything made in Great Bri^in. 
“ Things other than cloth Avhich can be better made outside 
India, she must gratefully receive upon terms advantageous 
to the contracting parties.*’ I^oreign cloth .symbolises to 
Gandhi the poverty of the masses. “ The flue fabric that we 
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have imported from tlie West or the Par East lias literally 
killed millions of our brothers and sisters and delivcreclthousand? 
of our dear sisters to a life of shame.” By developing a taste 
for cheap cloth, we have impoverished our country, and that 
sin we have to expifite by not only giving up our foreign cloth 
but by making a huge fire of what we have. These demonstra- 
tions may perhaps be thought necessary to inspire with a deep 
sense of Swadeshi men who have neither the will to die nor the 
strength to live. T1 also provides an opportunity for develop- 
ing strength of purpose. If India can act as one mind in 
Swadeshi, says Gandhi, “ she has learnt the secret of 
attaining Swaraj — the art of destruction and construc- 
tion in a scientific manner.” Gandhi does not think that 
Ave shall always go in Khaddar, for if we “ are satisfied with 
coarse Khadi ’ for a few months, India need not despair of 
seeing a revival of the fine rich and coloured garments of old 
which were once the envy ami the despair of the world.” 
The love of the poor Avhich is a passion with Gandhi is the 
cause of his hatred of machinery, which to him stands for 
increasing poverty and class-feeling, lie. knows however 
that it is the abuse of machiinuw that has made mankind 
miserable. He allows simple contrivances like the Charka, 
which bear clearly tin? impress of the ideas behind them 
Avhile he disallows those which Aveigh doAvn the activities of the 
soul and become sources of overpowering temptation. 

The question, being one of economics is to be judged by 
experts in that field Avith duo regard to the force of 
sentiment. In India, av'c suffer from a peculiar mental 
disease. If a laAvyer makes a huge pile by virtue gf hjs. 
legal learning, Ave take him to be great in cA'ery line of 
human activity. We get him to preside over all our meetings,' 
religious, social, scientific, economic and political. We con- 
sider him an expert in all subjects from art to zoology. 
When the Britisher established his rule over India, he shoAved 
himself to be politically superior to Indians but he put on 
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an impertinent pose of superiority in all other directions as 
.well and we, to our lasting shame, blindly acquiesced in that 
view and regarded our religion as barbaric, our philosophy as 
puerile, our art as grotesque and our olna as inferior to the 
harmoaium ! Even so to-day we believe that Gandhi is an 
authority in economics and education and social refoi'm and what 
not, because be happens to be a spiritual saint. It is time to 
free ourselves from this mental dei‘angement and the conse- 
quent confusion of issues. Let us not mix up things secular 
and saci’ed but decide economic questions on economic grounds 
and make a huge bonfire of foreign cloth, if that be the most 
economical use we can make of it. 

In educational matters, Gandhi has adopted a surprising 
attitude. As a part of his programme that Indians should wash 
their hands clean of the British Government, he required 
the students to boycott the institutions aided or managed bv 
the Government. Apparently the students were being used 
for a political purpose. In his eagerness to shake off the fear 
and the lethargy of the people, Gandhi demanded this drastic 
step of the boycott of educational institutions. But he 
overlooked the central fact that student life had its own 
.sacred jn-ivi leges which ought not to be bartered away for 
anything on earth. There is no meaning in calling upon young 
and immature minds with no capacity for judgment to sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice is a noble ideal but the self which we are 
asked to sacrifice must be a really rich self. The offerings 
which we bring to the altar of our country’s freedom must be 
costly ones and not empty and broken vessels. Of course, most 
men to-day feel that there is something wrong with the 
whole • system of education. liabindranath and Gandhi 
declare that it does not promote the true interests of culture 
or humanity. “ We ax’e provided with buildings and books 
ancl other magnificent burdens calculated to suppress our 
mind. The latter is treated like a library shelf densely made 
of wood to be loaded with leather-bound volumes of 
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second-hand information. It has lost its own bloom of life and 
borrowed polish from the carpenter’s shop. All this has- cost 
us money and also our mind : ^ while the vacancy thus pro- 
duced has been crammed with w^hat is described in official 
reports as education. In fact, we have bought our spectacles 
at the expense of our eyesight.” “ What I object to is the 
artificial arrangement by which this foreign education tends 
to occupy all the space of our national mind and' thus kills 
or hamper’s the great opportunity for the creation of a 
new thoughtpower by a new combination of truths ” (Socialist 
Tleviow). Gandhi revolts against exclusive worship of Western 
culture and its national idolatries and asks us to destroy the 
existing institutions before we set to build new ones. This 
programme gave rise to a strange idea in men’s minds that- 
Gandhi was a determined foe of Western culture. It is true 
that some of his statements lend colour to such an idea. But 
his real view of what the future of Indian ‘ education should 
be is not dilTerent from that of Rabindranath “ that all the 
elements in our own culture have to be strengthened, not to 
resist Western culture but truly to accept and assimilate it, 
and use it for our food and not as our burden : to get mastery 
over this culture, and not to live at its outskirts as the hewers 
of texts and drawers of book learning.” Being a great educa- 
tionist, Rabindranath believes in absolute freedom of mind. 
Intellectual bondage is no cure for intellectual error. Truth has 
no particular brands. It is not, a patent medicine bottled up and 
bearing a particular chemist’s label, Gandhi knows it all but 
believes that we must sweep the table clean before we can start 
constructive work. Expert educationists rightly feel that the 
existing institutions could be shaped to the new purpose. Re- 
form from within is more desirable and practicable than outright 
destruction. This is the opinion of Rabindranath and Sir Asutoah 
Mookerjee thundered the .same view into people’s ears some 
months back and thus saved the Calcutta University from what 
would have otherwise proved a grave crisis in its affairs, 

t 
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In social matters, Rabindranath tfikss his stBud on the 
sanctity of soul and the inviolability of self. He is a true 
Itnan who .has' the courasfe of his convictions, who never 
shrinks from doing Avhat he feels to he right, for fear of 
offending' men. His poetic soul declares that each man is a 
law unto himself. He does not believe in languid virtue 
done without warmth. He is for generous surrender and not 
mechanical submission. The yoke of law is burden.somo to 
him. The poetry of life should flow down copiously in all our 
activities. To love madly is better than to love wisely. 
However much this law of absolute freedom may be valid for 
the .perfect man, Gandhi feels that there are' dangers in 
applying it to the society at large. To allow undisciplined 
minds indulging in cheap emotions to rule themselves would 
be to make a madhouse of this fair earth. It is true that 
morality should be spontaneous and if spontaneity Avere all, 
immorality would be the highe.st virtue. Gandhi know.s the 
weak side of human nature and pins us down to rules and 
regulations. Though Rabindranath does not glorify Avildness 
and adventure in the name of self-e.vpression or spontaneity, 
the so-called “ free ” minds readily misconstrue his theory 
into a mystical anarchism which excuses adultery when 
it is redeemed by love and defends auco wh 'ii it is inspired 
by a holy passion. Gjindhi as a practical reformer is afraid 
of the consequences of encouraging men to sweep away their 
environment,- defy contemporaries and become laAvs unto them- 
selves. While all that may be true for the perfected, the beaten 
track is the best for the normal. Both Rabindranath and 
Gandhi admit that discipline and delight, laAv and liberty, go 
together. Only Rabindranath lays more stress on the latter 
and Gandhi on the former. In moral life as in politics, free- 
dom is not possible except in obedience to law. Those who 
cannot prescribe right laws to themselves must accept laws 
made by others. We should iive by law living the law Ave live 
by without fear. These laAvs which are the curbs on the passions 
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of man must ultimate!^ be taken over into an inward inspira- 
tion. Then routine relaxes and we get a sweeter life ‘than 
mere legal piety. 

Gandhi appreciates the Dharma of the Hindus on account 
of its instrumental value. It tests virtue, trains character 
and teaches the beauty of goodness. It is the social con- 
science which works for the recreation of man. Rabindranath 
feels that the organisation of caste is inconsistent with the 
truth of spirit. There is no doubt that Gandhi with bis 
quiet strength and determined courage will be able to mend 
it, if lie is convinced of its inconsistency \yith true humanism. 
He is however not yet of that opinion. On the question of 
untouchability, he feels very keenly and has therefore come 
down on it with great force. If we are loyal to the spirit of 
truth, we must* look with respect on all who bear the human 
face divine. In the opinion of Gandhi, our treatment of the 
untouchables is the greatest blot on our civilisation. He does 
not care, if he upsets settled forms and disturbs complacent 
ease. The terrific words which he uttered at Nellore, where 
he met a set of women fallen from virtue cannot easily 
be * forgotten. When he was told who they were, he 
Avas overcome by feelings of sorrow and sympathetic shame. 
He* felt that honour was vital to the soul of womanhood and 
dishonour was a desecration of the holiness of love. • What 
pained him most was the state of our society which could 
suffer such a system with conscience, the brazen' hardness of 
men, the legality of temple ritual which knew not any 
mercy or justice, pity or shame. He made his hearers sensi- 
tive to a new delicacy in the Jaw of chivalry that it is not 
he who does not go out of his way to tempt a woman that is 
virtuous but it is he who when tempted by her enables her to 
preserve her honour. The present writer has heard from friends 
that the mighty power of his personal purity roused the 
slumbering conscience of many hardened hearts. It is clear 
that if only he be convinced of the evil effects of the caste 
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system, he would be the first to shake its power. He cannot 
stand shams. 

It is true' that his conservatism in social matters has 
iulded to his popularity. Many of those who have not the 
strength to shake off routine and convention, who have 
abandoned the attempt in despair, who are afraid to be 
alive in a world that is dead, arc taking shelter in the 
views of Gandhi. Itabindranath feels intenselv that the 
spirit of man is being smothered by these walls of separation 
and cannot sympathise with Gandhi’s cautious conservatism. 
He cai» only tell Gandhi that his conscience has taken the 
wrong side. 

In Rabindranath and Gandhi wc have representatives of the 
Greek and the Christian conceptions of life. Rabindranath 
reminds one of Plato. He is the philosoplrer-poet-mystic- 
educationist who abstains carefullv from forcing his views on 
his pupils but enables them to become their owm masters. 
He never flatters, never dogmatises but works on the head 
and the heart by his sweet speech and subtle humour. By 
the generous and noble thoughts he expresses in his gracious 
poetry, he touches the heart and rouses an enthusiasm for 'the 
ideal. He is the typical genius of Bengal, famous for her 
art and culture, lecturing at Santiniketan, like Plato in 1.110 
olive grove of the Academy. Sauntering among the tall trees, 
pacing the colonnades, he delights his pupils Avith fresh 
springs of thought and ucav .pastures of feeling. It is his 
heart’s desire to establish a rishcabharati Avhere may be 
gathered all the w it and genius of the day, artists, poets and 
jihilosophers. An idealist trying to live ever in the pure 
radiance of the spirit, “ he is like one who retires under the 
shelter • of a wall in the storm of dust and sleet which the 
driving Avind hurries along.’’' Gandhi hails from the hard> 
headed matter-of-fact Bombay. He is a democrat of democrats 
■and a born leader of men who is able to control all by virtue 


’ IMato, Republic^ IV, (Jowett). 
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of the divine principle of love he embodies in himself. *^None 
can be*^lind to the beauty of the great law he lives and pro- 
pounds. In him we have the jdeal man of India, of unlimited 
patience, of transcendent virtue, who cares for nothing, wants 
nothing for himself, neither fortune nor fame, and yet out of 
the abundance of his love for humanity is devoting himself to 
the cause of justice and truth for his native land. We subscribe 
whole-heartedly to the statement of the Rev. Mr. Holmes that 
Gandhi is the greatest man of the world to-day. “ When 1- 
think of Rolland, I think of 'folstoi. When I think of Lenin, 
T think of Napoleon. But when I think .of Gandhi, I think of 
Jesus Christ. He lives his life. He speaks his word. He 
suffers, strives and will some day nobly die for his kingdom 
on earth.”' 


Mr liohu(‘s. 


C. S. R. 
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PROSE POEMS 
Love Offerings 
( Translated from Persian) 

Love! ’Tis the heaven and liell, the joy and affliction of 
two fevered souls. 

Loth heart .verily speak to heart the lovers* languaj'e 
mute ? Why, then, are my tears unanswered ; why are my 
prayers unheard ? SAveetest, dearest, said the. nightingale, 
All is not love that blossoms, nor all hope that blooms. 


I seek not love or loyalty, for they are tickle and false ; 
but thus much I do seek ; a moment’s thought, a moment’s 
greeting, a sweet farewell. 

I think of thee by day, and dream of thee by night, I look 
for thee in solitude, and search for thee in a crowd ; and yet 
thou art nearer unto me than my shadow, closer unto me 
than my breath. 

Not ruby lips, not willowy waist — not these — kindle the 
flame of love-; but something secret, something hidden, read 
but hy and in lovers’ eyes. 

I bring lilies and roses to thee, for they are fairer than all 
that human art can fashion. I bring worship and devotion 
to thee, truer than aught that any mortal can boast ; I bring 
lo-ve to thee, for that is sweeter than all else that human 
heart can give. Accept these offerings, and accord a glimpse 
of' the heaven that smileth behind that jealous veil. 
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One turn in the garden ; one loving pressure of the hand ; 
one passionate kiss ; one fond embrace. Let us snatch front 
Fate one, only one moment of. bright, perfect joy! The stars 
•vre setting, and lo ! in a trice the caravan will w'end.its W'^ay. 


To me, the Lover — what is sunshine but a haunting 
gloom ? TV hat is the loveliness of nature but an aching 
desolation ? TVhat are the roses but so many bleeding hearts ? 
TVhat are the w^arblings of the nightingale but muffled 
lamentations? All is vain and hollow, dull and dreary, where 
thou art not. 

Each day briiigeth its burden, each joy its pain. But 
pain and burden notwithstanding — let us love while w'e may. 


Greetings to thee, my unattained Love, Greetings to thee ! 
The Lode-star of my thoughts wcirt thon, through countless 
changes of seasons; my goddess of idolatry through the 
ringing aisles of Time. And now' that thou art wholly beyond 
attainment, shall I cover thy memory with laurel- w'reaths, or 
build thee a sepulchre in my heart ? No fading, perishable 
gift will be thine ; but thine will hi* a place in my heart, a 
sacred, hallowed shrine. 

Wilt thou not lift the veil and disclose thy radiant vision? 
Wilt thou not say a W(nHl and ea.se the sorrow' of my stricken 
soul ? Wilt thou withliold the realisation of my fondest wish, 
my most cherished dream ? 

Fling, fling cares away ; bring forth the cup ! Come, 
Beloved, come ! for the sun of life is westering ; come ere it 
declineth, and the great Night broodeth over all. 
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T call thee — wilt thou not hearken to Love’s voice ? I 
recount Love’s pain to thee — Avilt fhou not allay it? Wilt thou 
not hear and heal ? Wilt thou not comfort and cheer a love- 
sick soul,? 

The Ki"htingalo in the hower, the moth round the flame ! 
Lo, there, in life, what the poets have conceived in dream— - 
Love’s unquenchable ardour. Love’s intense self-sacriflcing 
fanaticism. 

Death laughs at us while we are dazed, stunned, bereft ! 
Fates mock at us while we lie helpless — their prey ! In this 
encircling wreckage, ruin ; let thy love, at least, he one 
unfailing beacon, one sustaining strength divine. 

Heart ! that sacred home Avhich lovers’ secrets enshri- 
neth ! Heart ! that Temple Divine which our holiest treasures 
entombeth 1 Heart I that holy chain which linketh man to 
God ! Heart, suffering heart ! How glorious art thou, and yet 
so red with wounds ! 

We value not those whom we ])osses8. We grieve for 
them when they are gone. We long, when longing eyes bring 
them not. We repent, when repentance is of no avail. 

I rose at the first streak of dawn. I enjoyed nature’s 
soft, virginal caress, I heard the joyous carolling of the birds ; 
but for me its message was this ; Brief is life, brittle is joy, 
sure is death, and nothing else is sure. 

Nothing Weighs more heavily in life, sighed the lover, 
nothing weighs more heavily than separation ; for doth it not 
set two loving, yearning hearts on thorns, and make this mute 
earth a hell ? 
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Nothing can comfort, assuage, or heal the wound wdiich 
loving love inflicts-; nothing can soften, allay, or cure the pain, 
which blighted hope begets. Let joy be a prayer* and so let 
sorrow be. 


The secrets of fate neither I may read nor thou. They 
are a mystery which none born of woman can solve. * Behind 
the veil our destiny is fixed, unalterably fixed, and that 
destiny we must needs fulfil. When the veil at last lifts, lo ! 
dust and ashes am I, and so art thou. 


Union of heart and heart, flawless friendship, unfailing 
love ! Vain thought ! On this little raft of mortality, sailing 
unto eternities, of fellow-travellers we see myriads, of trusty 
confidants none. 


To whom buildest thou these towering temples and 
■^row.ning mosques ? To whom prayest thou with folded hands 
and bended knees ? To whom offerest thou this curling 
incense, this streaming blood ? Thou boldest back thy gifts 
• rom those that need ; thou showorest them on Him that 
needeth not. 


Let foolish fears cease; let idle cares go. Enjoy the 
shining hour; for many, many a hope setteth with the 
setting sun. 


At dawn the nightingale thus besought the red, moon- 
washed rose : put thy glory aside, for full many a rose like 
thee, in this garden, has bad its brief, fleeting day. 
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Youthful Love I how fair, how self-contained it is! No 
.calculations blur its golden dreams; no flaw mars its comely 
countenance; no forebodings of evil ruflle its sweet placidity. 
Detached from the u'orld, it stands ineffably self-centred, 
mightily self-reliant, defiantly alone : but soon, too soon, alas ! 
comes L'ife’s rude awakening, the horrid, disillusioning sway 
of Reality. 

The mind museth over things that have been, over things 
that ai‘e ; the heart swellcth and the tears flow. 


I floated on the Tide of Time — whither I knew not. 
Around me, restless, rose and fell the Waters of Uncertainty. 
Bound my barque for an unknown shore. I had heart-breaks, 
achings, fears ; peace I had none. And so is Life, for such as 
give not an undivided love to Thee ! 


There are times — moments worth riches untold — when 
youth revives, and the world puts forth for us a vernal 
freshness. What can have recalled the glorious past r what 
evoked our sunny spring-tide ? ’Tis the memory of some 
half-forgotten sighs ; some joyous tears ; some faded dreams. 


What can I render — -what homage or offering — with 
halting tongue and trembling heart of mine — when the whole 
creation sings thy praise, and in thy love rejoices r And yet, 
that which flows from the heart — spontaneous, unbidden — is 
not that a gift, worthy even of Tliee ? 


Shall I seek pleasure ? alas ! pleasures pall ; shall I 
seek riches ? they bring ' no joy ; shall I seek wisdom ? 
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>visdoin sliGcldefch no Where is peace, O Heaven ? 

Avhere sweet content ? 

A i'lance, a word, a smile, a kiss — any one of these may 
capture, conquer, crush the heart. 


W^ould I expose my wounds, or voice my sorrows ? No, 
surely not. My wounds are wounds dealt by friendly hands ; 
my sorrows are sorrows horn of idle fears. 


'I’ears I ye relieve the sulfering- heart, ye wash the 
bleeding wounds, ye sanctify earthly love, ye bless the dearest 
joys, and uphold us in the hour of sorest trial. Truest of 
friends, sweetest of comforters ! ye are, for man, what none 
else is for him ; in povve r peerless, in compassion God-like. 


'I’hero is no picking and choosing here, no shaping or 
altering the course. We bring with us our own chart, and 
according thereto we steer our baiHjue. 


Fi*et ! ferret for whom ? Eret for what ? Avhy fret at all, 
since fretting brings no fruit? No tears will change ; no 
prayers witl alter, that which is to be. Eor what is writ, 
is writ. 

I take things as they come, without undue rejoicing, 
without complaint. Love, hatred, weal and woe— naught 
elateth, naught depresseth me. Like ripples on the Avater'; 
like breezes in the aii-, they coipe— the vicissitudes of life— 
and thev go ! 
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Pitilessly do the eyes reveal what the lips so jealously 
guard — love’s secrets sweet, love’s anguish divine. 


Pestore our youth, O God, restore our youth ! That 
ours — any one is welcome to thy garlands, thy laurels, even 
thy crowns. 


Here once was thy abode. Love’s ineffable home ! But 
now, how changed ! — a desolate, dismal waste ! Pause awhile, 
O unheeding Time, Pause awhile and let me mourn and weep: 
for sore distress is mine. 


These wakeful eyes — Ah, how they liave watched ! This 
suffering heart — Ah, how it hath bled ! And all in vain ! 


Recallest thou the promises that youth held out to thee ? 
Barren of fruit, false, mocking ; whither are they flown ? 
How vivid, how heart-breaking, the contrast between those 
golden dreams of the Past, and the hirid, sickening realitie-. 
of the Present — with that Loved-One gone ! 


I have loved and sighed. T have suffered and endured: 
I doubted how I would fare, and fear seized me through and 
through. Yet I have borne it all ; only, dearest, ask not 
how ? 

. Raven tresses, snowy neck, red lips, and soft, caressing 
eye.s ! Not one of these, Beloved, not one Avould T exchange 
for all the hoarded wealf h of ‘Xaiqoliad or Kaikhiisrn. 
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Let us sit togethbr, Beloved, though it were for a 
moment ; let us sit together, and gather visionary flowers in 
the Field of Time ; let us weave them, and wear ‘them, and 
press them closer to our heart ; for the rolling Title of Death, 
soon, full too soon, alas, effaces and engulfs us all ! 


Enough of griefs ! Drown them in the sparkling cup ! 
Let me clasp thee to my bosom, and hold thee locked in fond 
embrace ! Griefs will come, and griefs will go— let us quaff 
the Nectar of Life, while the chalice is in our hands ! 


On this stage where thou and I alternately watch and 
play. Here, strange, stirring scenes wc see. Here, the 
unresting tide of Life glideth on before our eyes, sweeping 
away things profane and things divine. Here, honour is but 
a name ; love a mere rollicking pastime : religion a hypocritical 
farce. We love the play until the bandage falls from oui’ 
eyes, and then we discern that all is sound and fury, tinsel, 
coimterfeit— mirage ! 


One by one our powers fail us ; one by one our kinsmen, 
even our friends, forsake us ! Everything here below seems 
shifting, changing, vanishing ! Nothing remains the same. 
Nothing endures ! Ali, what a kaleidoscope is life ! Truly 
hatli the poet sung : “ Like water we come, like wind we go ! ” 


S. Khlda Bukhsu 
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With EXCHANGE EVEK KISE TO TWO 
SHILLINGS GOLD? 

Will- exchange ever rise to 2s\ gold? How is it that the 
Government attempt fo raise and stabilise the exchange- 
rate fails to-day, although a similar a ttempt was successful 
in 1898 r These have been for sometime the common 
inquiries of the educated public to the students of Economic 
Science. An answer, to these questions is attempted below. 

Up till 1893, as silver wjis freely coined into rupees at the 
Indian mints and there was no restriction on the movements 
of silver, in the very same way as gold was freely coined in 
London at the fixed rate of l-’26 sovereigns for 1 oz. of gold 
with no restriction on its movements, the value of the rupee in 
sovereigns depended on the world-ratio of exchange between 
gold and silver. Consequently our exchange fluctuated along 
with the world-ftuftuations of this ratio. 

Since 1873 owing to Germany’s demonetisation of silver 
and other causes, thci’e was a continuous increase in 'the 
demand for gold and a corresponding decrease in the demand 
for silver ; this naturally led to a continuous fall in our 
exchange. 

In order to check this instability which was detrimental 
alike to Indian trade and commerce as well as to Govern- 
ment finance, the following remedy was applied. Indian 
mints were closed to the free coinage of silver and fresh 
coinage was suspended. (We may note here that the ru})ee 
fell in. the meantime from about 2s. in 1873 to 3#. 3f/. in 
1892.) ■ Now this measure meant that the ruj)ce Avhich was 
so long linked with silver was unlinked from it and given 
an artificial monopoly value, dependent solely on its limited 
supply together with the demand for it, and absolutely in- 
dependent of its .silver content. The value of the rupee, 
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however, fell to 1«. 1 </! in 1891 but steadily began to increase 
thereafter until it ivas stabilised at l.y. Ir/. 

Nom evidently it is necessary for us to see f/) why the 
value of the rupee fell and (//) how it could rise thereafter, 
while the price of the silver was still continuously falling 
and (ui) how it could be stabilised at Is. Id. 

As to (/■) and («) we must remember that the govern- 
ment measures made the rupee independent of its silver 
content and hence the rise and fall of the rupee had no 
connection with the price of silver. And further fall of the 
rupee means that the Government attempt to give it an 
artificially higher value failed ; but ivhy ? It is because the 
supply of the rupees, /.e., the total circulating currency, was 
evidently greater at the time than there was demand for it 
at the price-level then existing. It is well-known that an 
artificially higher price can be given to a commodity by a 
monopolist only when he can restrict its supply, so that the 
marginal demand price of its restricted supply is greater 
than the ruling price of its existing supply in the market. 
So it is clear that mere fixation of the existing supply can- 
not raise its value, it can only check its fall, provided the 
demand conditions remain the same ; it is not merely fixation 
of the existing supply, no mere postponement of its further 
addition but restriction and curtailment of its existing 
supply is what is essentially necea.sary for I’aising its value. 
So the falling ofl' of the value of the rupee means that 
its demand must have fallen off most probably owing to a 
change in the volume of trade. Its later recovery means that 
the demand for money must have increased with the growing 
prosperity of Indian trade, until it gradually rose to 1«, 4<d. 

The stabilisation of the rupee at Is, 4d. means that its 
further appreciation in value was put a stop to. While 
there is a continual increase in demand owing to a growing 
trade, it can easily be met by fresh coinage or addition of 
currency. But could the Government check its fall, had the 
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volume of trade continued to contract just as it did from 1802 
to 1804 ? Evidently, it could not do so by those measures 
alone. 

This analysis would help us to form a correct estimation 
of the Government measures that were undertaken last year 
in the so-called pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Bahington Smith Committee and also to explain their failure. 
This Committee, it is to be I'emembered, was appointed in 
May, 1910, to solve tlio difficulties that had been troubling 
the Indian exchange and currency for some time, the most 
important items of which were two in number : 

(1) depreciation of sterling in terms of gold, which 
made it impossible for the rupee to retain a fixed value 
with both ; and 

(2) rise in the jirice of silver to unprecedented heights, 
which necessitated a continual adjustment of exchange with 
a view to protect the rupee from going to the melting pot. 

The report of the Committee was published early in 
February 1920, and with them an announcement by the 
Secretary of State in which it was decided to link the rupee 
to gold instead of sovereign and to fix and stabilise its value 
at 2«. gold (il S grains of gold). 

'fhe actual course of the market rate of exchange from 
the 6th- February, 1920, when the Secretary of State began 
to sell Reverse Councils at the rate of 2», gold, until to-day 
is well-known. 

The first thing that attracts one’s attention in this con- 
nection is the Government’s futile attempt to link the rupee 
to 11‘3 grains of gold, as recommended by the Committee. 
This failure has been very disastrous in its effect, for it 
ended in huge lo.sses to India, in heavy deficits of the Govern- 
ment finance. It is, of course, very easy to criticise a 

measure after it has failed and it is not our busine.s8 here so 

1 . 

much to criticise the Government for its failui'e as to correctly 
read the underlying causes thereof. 
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On the 31st of Jahuary, 1920, as Sir James Wilson points 
out in an article in the “ Asiatic Review ” of January last, the 
value of the rupee in India was 6’7 grains gdUl and the value 
of its silver content was 7 grains. At first sight it seems 
incredible indeed that in face of this fact Government 
would undertake on the 6th February, to sell Reverse Councils 
at the rate of 11'3 grains gold. In other words, Govern- 
ment undertook to sell 11'3 grains of gold per rupee while 
the market-rate was 6'7 only. Certainly no sane man 
can ever imagine to bring down the price of gold in this 
way. Rut there is another side of tlie shield it may be that 
the Government in this way intended to restrict the rupee- 
supply and thus to enhance its value artificially in gold. Even 
in this latter case the Government had no justification to sell 
Reverse Councils at that rate, while its demand was persistent- 
ly strong even at a rate considerably lower. 

On closer study the Government measure may not be 
found, how'ever, to be as foolish as it at first sight 
appears. We are, of course, entitled to argue that the recom- 
mendations of the E. S. Committee to fix the rupee at 11’3 
grains gold was based upon the hypothesis that (i) silver would 
continue to command a very high price for at least some time 
to come and (i<) that India’s trade-balance w'ould continue- to 
be favourable to her, and consequently the GoveTiiment 
cannot be justified in adopting this recommendation hi toto, if 
at the time of its adoption the, facts were not in consonance 
with these hypotheses or ran contrary to them. Well, the 
latter hypothesis was certainly falsified by facts, for, from 
January, 1920, onwards, the demand for sterling remittance 
set in {vide Currency Report, 1919-20, p. 8). But if this can be 
condoned. Government’s adoption of the value of the rupee at 
11 ’3 grains gold on the 5th February would appear to lie neither 
foolish nor rash. For w'e find the average price of bar silver 
in New York was highest in the hionth of January,. 1920, when 
it was 132l« cents, say 133 cents per ounce. This shows that 
6 ' 
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the price iu gold of 165 grains of silver* (the silver-content of a 
rupee) was 11’47 grains, /‘.c,, it was above 11'3 grains gold. Now 
the cent price of bar silver Avhich makes a rupee content cor- 
respond to 11‘3 grains gold=130’98 cents, say, 131 cents. And 
this calculation sIioavs that for three months, from December, 
1919 to Eebruary, 1920, the average price of silver was higher 
than this though at other times it was considerably lower. 
So, early* in February, 1920, at the time of the adoption of 
this recommendation the Government had a sufficient show of 
justification to adopt it. 

Wherein then lay the mistake of the Government ? First, 
it lay in their decision to sell Reverse Councils at all ; secondly, 
in blindly fixing the rate without paying any heed to Indian 
market conditions. The Government ought to have ascer- 
tained first as to Avhether this demand for Reverse Councils 
was temporary or not. But the Government mistook this 
adverse balance to be a temporai’y phenomenon and inas- 
much as the mercantile community did also .share this view', 
the Government may be excused for this. The second mistake 
of the Government cannot however be so lightly passed over. 
True it is that the New York price of silver in December, 
1919, and in January, 1920, does give to the Government an 
apparent show' of justification : but this does not bear 
scrutiny. For, import of silver w'as restricted before the 5th 
February and there were prohibitions on its export. So the 
silver market iu I udia w'as . an isolated and closed one. 

VThopgh the average price of silver in New York rose to so 
high a level in January that a rupee content equalled 11 '47 
grains gold, yet on the 31st of January it was w'orth in India 
only 7 grains gold. Was it a w'onder then that the demand for 
Reverse Councils was so strong and persistent ? What fool is 
there who would not like to purchase 11*3 grains gold with 
only 7 grains, or more correctly w'ith 0-7 grains for this was 
the gold equivalent of a rupe'e, although its silver content was 
worth as naucji as 7 grains ? 
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Thirdly, Government ought to have foreseen that exchi^nge 
could not have been raised to 11 ‘S grs. gold, .unless it was in a 
po.sition to do either of these two things : (i) to undertake, to sell 
Keverse Councils to an unlimited extent ; ('*) to reduce the t^eA- 
existing supply of rupees hy about one half so as to’ enhance' 
its price from 6’7 to 11'3 grains gold. The first course wde 
obviously impossible and the adoption of the second was 
fraught with many difficulties. But it must bo remembered 
that these were the only courses that could lead to success. To- 
put the rupee at its newer value, one must eithea* lower the 
price of gold or enhance the purchasing power of the rupee. 
So the Government ought not to have set their hands at all , 
unless they had courage enough or had thought it Avise enough 
to restrict the rupee supply to the full extent the measui'e 
demanded. 

But subsoqueiiT events show that the Government did 
make no attempt to restrict the rupee .supply, for they* did 
not allow the deflation of the currency caused by the 'sale of 
the Reverse Councils to enhance the purchasing poAver of the 
rupee and Avent on adding to the currency as lavishly as before.* 
This policy of the Government must be denounced as incoiir 
sistent Avith their avoAved policy of enhancing the V'alue of the 
rupee to Tl’3 grains gold. If the latter course Atas known-to 
them as impracticable, they liad no right to squander- crores 
of rupees in an experiment doomed to failure. This is ine-xcus- 
able. But the truth seems to 'be that the finaAcial experts 
of the India Govei'nrnent had no clear notion of the relation 
of the volume of currency to its purcha.sing poAver. They 
had pinned their faith Avholly on the trade balance theory and 
imagined that a favourable trade balance Avoidd enable the 
Government to make the 2s. gold rate effectiA’e (ridfi para. 4 
of the Government of India’s Reply, dated the KUh November, 
1920, to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce). 

A more fatal mistake in tKe currency notion of lh(* 
Government cannot be imagined. If the finance gods at 
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Simla obstinately stiok to this mistaken theory of theirs, 
some more orores of rupees would be wasted away in another 
unsuccessful attempt at the time of India’s favourable l>alanee. 
It is necessary lo realise that no amount of favourable 
balance would ever enhance the value of the rupee without 
curtailment of its supply, nor, in fact, it can. What a favourable 
balance can do is this : it can stabilise an exchange rate, when 
this rate has been fixed in consonance with the purchasing 
power of the rupee. But it can never enhance this rate. 

Some of our readers might imagine that if in 1898 it 
was possible to fix the rate of exchange at a higher level, 
why should it not be so now? A little careful attention to 
the analysis of the causes that led to tlie stability of ex- 
change in 1808 would explain this apparent anomaly. It is 
to be remembered that the volume of currency that is neces- 
sary to finance the trade at a given price level depends upon 
the volume of that trade. So if the volume of trade expands 
with no change in the price-level, it would create a demand 
for additional currency. Now if this demand for currency 
be fully met, the existing price-level would remain undis- 
turbed; but if this demand be not satisfied, it would make 
money '• tight ’ and price-level would gradually fall, i.e., the 
value of the rupee would rise. This was exactly what hap- 
pened in 1894-98. Stoppage of further addition to currency 
together with the growing volume of Indian trade led to the 
enhanced value of the rupee. Why then a similar measure 
would not succeed now ? First, because the range of diiference 
between the current and the proposed value now is much 
greater, being from 6 grains of gold to Xl‘3. And secondly, 
because political and economic unrest throughout the country 
would not allow the Government to reverse the policy to 
V^hich it had committed itself, viz., the policy of diluted 
currencies and inflated prices. 

So it is clear now that the ascribing of failure (to make 2«. 
gold rate effective)' to India’s unfavourable trade balance iSi 
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wholly wrong. Even with a favourable balance our excharige 
position would not have been appreciably better. • 

Now we have answered the second question, viz,, the 
reason of the failure of the (Government measure for raising 
and stabilising exchange at 2.v. gold; and incidentally also 
the first. Let us, however, be more explicit. As to whether 
the rate would ever rise to 2.s. gold, it is evident from our 
previous analysis that the par of exchange always does and 
always must mainly correspond wilh the purchasing-power of 
the rupee. A little reflection would show that the trade- 
balance theory does only explain the fluctuations of the rate 
from the par (within the range of the sjjecie-points) and not 
the determination of this par itself. So it is clear that ex- 
change can never rise unless the value of the rupee rises. 

Now' the value of the rupee, as we have* already indicat- 
ed, can be enhanced either (/’) by the contraction of currency 
or (/■/) by refusing to meet its further demand that improved 
trade-conditions may subsequently occasion. The first course 
as wc have seen, the Government did not pursue last yeai’, 
although the time w'as most opportune for it, probably be- 
cavtse it was not found expedient in their opinion. If they 
did not find it expedient then, certainly it w’ill not be found 
expedient now. Public expenditure, both civil and military, 
is running with an amazing accelei’ation ; any retrenchment 
there seems unthinkable. The labourers and wage-earners 
are fighting hard to exact higher rates of remuneration ; they 
are enforcing their terms successfully, Avherever their services 
are difficult to dispense with. Struggles are going on every- 
where for the adjustment of incomes to a newer level of prices. 
This increased level of prices, in short, has come to stay and 
any appreciable contraction of currency is therefore impracti- 
cable and contraction to such huge an extent as a two-shillings- 
gold rupee would require is simply unimaginable. 

The adoption of the second course may indeed succeed 
in raising the value of the rupee to some extent, but its 
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enhancement to the extent of 2s. gold is 'extremely impi'obable ; 
and when we remember that this "always involves a very slow and 
tedious prodess, "its probability recedes almost to the vanishing 
point. So we see our exchange is never likely to rise to 2«. gold. 

AVe have brought our inquiry to a close. But the readers 
may, very naturally, ask, “ we do not care so much for a high 
exchange as for a stable exchange ; can our exchange be made 
stable and if so, at what rate and when ? ” 

In our opinion an attempt should be made to stabilise 
the exchange, at 1«. Ul. gold, as soon as the balance of in- 
debtedness shows itself unmistakably in our favour. Any rate 
higher than this is not likely to be effective in the near 
future and hence should not be attemptefl. And this should 
not be done before the balance of indebtedness permanently 
returns in our favour, as it soon should. Stability will be 
impossible to maintain if this balance continues to be persistent- 
ly unfavourable. So the Government should wait till then. 
It was wise on the part of the Government not to yield to the 
clamour for re-introducing the sale of Eeverse Councils ; 
any further sale would have meant further disaster. The 
Government as well as the public should both remember that 
the exchange rate would in the main always correspond to 
the purchasing power of the rupee. It is too rigid and too 
mechanical a law to yield to any consideration. Any attempt 
to ignore it must fail. 

There is reason to believe that it will be possible to raise 
the present value of the rupee to 1 a. M. gold ; if not at 
once, then by stages, r/tz., first, by linking it with sterling 
and then along with the recovery of sterling with gold. And 
if the . Government condescends to link our rupee first to 
1«. sterling and immediately declares its intention to do 
so', the time may not be far distant when stability would be in 
sight. An announcement like this is likely to restore con- 
fidence in the rupee and this in its turn will very likely 
improve our export trade. 
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The Government coffers still hold a considerable quantity 
of gold, the nominal value of which is much below its real 
market price, due to the reckoning of the rupe’e at* 11*3 grains 
gold. This altered value of the rupee would at once free 
a considerable portion of this metal, and if this be utilised to 
cancel as much as possible, of the -83 crores of (ride para. 
84 of the Budget Statement for 1921-22) unbacked notes 
that the Government of India printed last year (and thus 
inflated the currency), the stability of our exchange at this 
rate will be fairly assured. But definite steps to give 
practical effect to this rate must not be undertaken by the 
Government, as we have repeatedly said, until the balance 
returns in our favour. 


Prabi'llachandka Ghosh 
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TifE SNAKE CHARM rSR’S DAUGHTER 

On the banks of a river whose waters run sluggish and 
muddy, twenty miles from the nearest town — twenty miles 
from anywhere — a collection of mud huts stood huddled 
together. ' The huts were not a bit nice — that is to say, they 
were not of the newest nor driest. Neither did their inhabitants 
look any too prosperous. The largest of the huts was rented 
by old Chunee Lai who scraped new skins — and his brother. 
It was not pleasant work, but steady. In the smallest hut 
lived Hera and her old grandfather, the snake-charmer. A 
snake-charmer's earnings are more than a little precarious, 
and the two often went hungry. Hera could handle the snakes 
quite as well as old Rain, and so accompanied him from village 
to village.^ One other went with them curled up in the waist- 
cloth Hera tucked tightly around her — and that was Bela. 
Flat-headed, witli small glittering eyes, Bela measured the 
unprofessional length of six inches, and as Ram pointed out 
was quite useless in the matter of impressing an audience. He 
had been exactly three inches when Hem found him curled 
on a stone — asleep in the sun.' And from the moment he 
curled as contentedly around her linger she claimed him hers. 
He was the only plaything moreover she possessed, for fifteen 
is the age of womanhood in the East, and Ram had already 
heard whispers of marriage from two directions. Hera 
remained oblivious, however, to either of the two suitors, 
Rai Dass, u'^hom she regarded with tolerant amusement, for 
was he not as old, if not older than. Ram himself? And 
Khaitan, whom all feared for his strength and who was never 
sober. But Khaitan had money and to Ram, who remembered 
onl/a life of struggling starvation* money was as a god. So 
he favoured Khaitan’s suit and chid the girl for avoiding one 
who could so easily provide all the comforts of life. Hera’s 
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thougphts, however, centred elsewhere. Elsewhere to where 
the river broadened widely and a fisherman cast his nets at 
dawn of each day. He was a light-hearted fisherman too, who 
sang at his work and lived in a hut perched high on the banks 
of the river. One never-to-be-forgotten day the waters had 
swirled a struggling object past the bamboo raft which sup- 
ported him and his nets. So Bhim saved a life and formed 
a friendship which grew deeper with the passing months. 
While in Hera’s eyes the two-roomed hut sheltered the bravest' 
man she had ever known — for had he not rescued her at the 
risk of his own life ? 

When the yellow marigold flowers bloomed in their profu- 
sion around the little stone temple. Ram received Bhim’s 
offers of marriage — with indifference. Bhim was but a fisher- 
man. So the weeks passed uneventfully except that the 
weather grew ever more sultry than was its wont. There 
were whispers of rainless days to come. For days the sun 
blazed in an unclouded sky. When the drought fell, those 
who could, had long made their preparations for what was to 
happen. In the hut of Chuneo Lai the three-inch wick floating 
in its small oil-filled reservoir burned all night while the two 
brothers scraped the last skins clean — for money was needed 
to buy grain before it rose in price beyond the reach of all. 
Gafoor who owned sundry small plots of land had already 
collected and sold the miserable little white brinjals which he 
knew full well would never grow to a purple largeness. The 
crop of small brown potatoes was hastily dug and sold too. 
All worked except Ram, He sold the few remaining silver 
ornaments he still possessed and' bought his grain of the very 
coarsest. Yet was the quantity small for two. From village 
to village Ram tramped playing the weird high notes of the 
serpent-dance. But none were there to listen and the coppers 
remained girded around the lean brown bodies. Even the 
women laboured in the fields whilst children worked indus- 
triously mixing and piling up the dung cakes for future firing. 

7 
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A wood fire would soon he a luxury unobtainable. After 
three weeks of blazing heat the last green thing disappeared. 
For three- weeks longer Ram’s store of food held out. When 
a week later the riv^er shrank to a rivulet, Bhim hung up his 
nets and left for the nearest town. Ram might have gone too 
had it not grown too late, for of the serpents two were dead 
and two escaped — he half suspected Hera had in mercy let 
them go to seek their food how they could — but said naught. 
Tlie girl had already started roaming in company with the 
other village children the strips of jungle land in the hope of 
finding the wild guava, banana, or jack-fruit which might by 
luck be growing there. With her went the cherished Bela, 
hid in the folds of her bodice, invisible except for eyes and 
wicked flat head. Once a day Hei’a jwovided him a meal of 
some sort — and she, who would take naught from others for 
herself, milked the goats when none were near that he might 
have a draught of his favourite drink. 

It w'as when Hera found th(5 first dead paddy-bird lying 
with its claws upturned to the sky, when she and Ram had 
starved for two nights and a day, that Khaitan urged his desire 
of a speedy marria<>’e. Perchance he had waited for this very 
time. Perchance he knew the girl hated him —he whom all 
the village hated. Anywav, Ram said naught, but Hera 
watching the old grandfather, wept and agreed. Bhim was 
away, none kneiv where — and those who w^ent from the villasre 
seldom returned. So preparations for the marriage feast were 
set in motion, and Khaitan’s loud blustering voice could be 
heard daily issuing from Ram’s hovel. More than once 
already had Khaitan laid rough liands on the village children 
— but none dared say a word, for w'^as he not landlord and 
owner of the holes they lived in ? His manner tow'ards the 
girl changed too, and he grew ever more rough and bullying 
as the days passed. Once did he even tear from her grasp the 
playmate Bela and fling him on the ground vow'ing he should 
die— which he would have done, had not Hera’s quick fingers 
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effected a timely rescue. But ever after' Bela’s eyes shot 
points of fire and his hiss was sharply perceptible whenever 
Khetitan’s loud voice sounded in the near .vicinity. Ram 
laughed at the tiny thing’s 'rage. “ Lo I he is too small to 
have poison in him,” he would declare. Two days before the 
wedding Khaitan worked himself into a tipsy fury. At the 
door of the date-leaf hut wherein the toddy sellers resided, he 
sang songs and uttered oaths which caused the older women 
of the village to shake their heads and regard the young 
hride-to-be with compassion. It was well for Ram that the 
river ran a rivulet — and the deepest tank for miles around 
looked a puddle — else Hera might have' stilled her fears and 
shudders in the waters which were not. But no tragedy 
happened — and the n'^edding took place at the end of the 
second day. Throughout the night the bridegroom, hopelessly 
intoxicated, snored th<; hours away, while Hera dry-eyed, sat 
huddled in a corner, awaiting the dawning day and whatever 
it might bring forth. 

The first rays of the rising sun brought with it gladness 
and grief. It was Bhim’s voice calling her name which 
roused her from her state of stupefied misery. Out in the 
sunlight she listened to his tale; away beyond in the big town 
there was good work waiting and he had I’eturned, alas, too 
late to take her back there Avith him. Just hoAv too late he 
Avas, Khaitan (now brought to consciousness by the babble of 
tongdes) told him Avith curses and threats. Hei’a Avould return 
to town, or anyw'here, Avith //im in the future. The sight of 
Bilim may perchance have infuriated Khaitan, for, rushing 
into the hut, he voAved the girl should return to his home 
immediately. “ For thy rags and tatters are ready enough,” 
he shouted, flinging out the miserable little bundles which lay 
heaped in a corner. An earthen vessel still containing a small 
quantity of the night’s toddy caught his eye. Raising it ifco 
his lips, he draihed it dry — the orash Avith which it shattered 
to bits as it touched the ground prevented the gathered 
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on>lookers from Hearing a faint peculiar rumble atray to the 
East. Earn raised his voice in faint protest that the girl be 
not borne away so rudely — but was thrust aside with a foul 
word. At her husband’s rough command Hera, terrified, 
lifted her possessions one by one, but as she did so — the sound 
of a sharp hiss fell on the ears of Khaitan. It was Bela. A 
look of redoubled fury leaped into the man’s eyes. With a 
savage growl, before the horrified villagers, Khaitan’s hand 
shot forth to the red bodice where Bela lay curled. There 
was a sound of tearing and a cry from the girl. Bhim raised 
a brawny fist^but stopped short. Six inches of enraged 
swaying ’ muscle and sinew had reared itself on Hera’s neck. 
The small eyes glittered evil and the wicked flat head stiffened 
and struck — once, twice, three times. There was a gasp from 
the collected group, this was better than a snake-dance. 
Khaitan’s hand with three red dots sank to his side nerveless. 
Twenty minutes later his nerveless body slid to the ground in 
a heap. Twenty more, and Razak, the headman of the village 
who had seen many die, covered the face of what an hour ago 
had once been Khaitan’s. 

And now it was over — a tragedy was no longer in progress 
to obscure the senses of the many present. The low rumblings 
away to the East made themselves persistently heard to the 
joyful listeners. Delighted eyes w'atched the big black cloud 
which had so long been unobserved spread itself quickly across 
the horizon. . And Bhim watching the tears which fell from a 
glad girl’s eyes, marked them full in company with the first 
drops of long prayed-for rain. 


Mirieh Kuijndear 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG^ 

[1849-1912] 

If we are to think of a keynote to the character of 
Strindberg as a great literary' force of his age and country 
we feel inclined to say that in a very real sense Strindberg 
stands before us as a solitary personality detached from the 
Avorld around him by his extraordinary originality and inde- 
pendence, his abhorrence of sham and his combative spirit. 
His whole life from start to finish was an uninterrupted series 
of struggles — of conflict with the members of his own family, 
Avith his Professors at the University, with' the conservative 
section of his community, with the general run of the reading' 
public and lastly with the critics who were so slow to 
recognise his merits. 

His rebellious temper and the disconcerting novelty and 
boldness of his ideas and views kept him in a state of severe 
isolation from his contemporaries whose unsympathetic 
attitude embittered his life, accentuated his self-assertive 
individualism and almost morbidly developed in him f^n over- 
critical temper, 

, He also became pessimistic and cynical for a time under 
the i^tress of his arduous conflict with the existing order. 

The influence of materialistic science the study of which 
he pursued with keen zest made him decidedly sceptical. 

But later in life the meaning of life’s struggles and 
vicissitudes gradually became clear in the vision of a higher 
stage to whidi the activities of earthly existence appeared to 
be preparatory and he found peace and repose for his troubled 
soul in a mystic faith. 


‘ Based on Edwin BjOrkman's English Translation of Strindberg’s Plays in 3 volumes 
(Dnokworth A Co.). 
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We are told in Jiis “ Creditors ” tliat ‘‘ suifering purifies, 
sorrow ennobles ” and in his “ Dream Play ” that “in order to 
free thom^elvec from the earth-matter, the offspring of 
Brahma seek privation and 'suffering. There you have 
suffering as a liberator.” 

A fitting close to such a career was the htippy life of a 
recluse, retired from the busy haunts of men in a solitary but 
tranquil home enlivened by regular visits from his children 
(always dear to the heart of Strindberg') and sweetened by his 
intense love of music and flowers.* 

It is a noteworthy fact that the poor tradesman’s family 
in which August Strindberg was born cared little for social 
restrictions. The seed was thus sown in the future dramatist 
very early in life of a revolt against class distinctions based on 
inequality of social status more or less artificial. The years 
of his childhood were again years of stern struggle with 
pecuniary difficulties on the one hand and on the other with 
the people around him, from whom he usually stood aloof 
having little in common with them — a struggle calculated to 
rouse later in life the latent combative energy of an indomi- 
table spirit. 

Small wonder that in his teens young Strindberg became 
noted for his extreme sensitiveness to unjust outside inter- 
ference or external pressure and also for his intense hatred 
of and revolt against every form of injustice and wrong. In 
“ The Link ” (1877), Sc. vii, one of the jurors, Alexander 
Ekland, says “ A case like this, where one not only innocent, 
but offended against, has to take the punishment, while the 
thief has his so-called honour restored, may easily bring about 
that people grow less forbearing toward their fellow-men.” 
In the next scene the farmer Alexandersson (fined for slander) 

1 There Arc CrinicR and Crimes’' (1899) Act II, i. Maurice to Uenriette — 
Astarte, now you demand the aacrifice of women ” (t.e., of Jeanne). “Yon shall have 
them, but if you ask for innocent children, too, then I’ll send you packing.’’ Ploys, Second 
Series, p. 35. 

Cf. “ The Dream Play " (1902). 
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bursts out in indignktion — “ Wbo’d believe it, that justice 
means honour for the thief and a flogging for. him that’s 
robbed ! Damn it !” The realistic description ’of the labourers’ 
lot in his “Dream Play” (1902) — poor sufferers who are doubly 
punished, once in being born poor and again through the 
consequences of their poverty — brings home to us Strindberg’s 
keen sense of injustice. 

In “ The Dream Play ” (1902) we also come across a more 
j)ronounced bit of autobiographical hint in the Officer’s 
complaint that “ that one wrong ” (unjust punishment 
undergone by him) “ gave a false twist to my whole life.” 
So deep was the impression made upon Strindberg’s imagina- 
tion by this sense of injustice and unjust punishment that the 
topic recurs in several of his plays. In “ Pariah ” (1889) 
Mr. Y (sentenced to hard labour on a charge of forgery) 
remonstrates bitterly with Mr. X (who killed a man uninten- 
tionally and got off scot-free) thus : — “ You have suffered a 
misfortune which might have brought you two years of hard 
labour. You have completely escaped the disgrace of being 
punished. And here you see before you a man — Avho has also 
suffered a misfortune — the victim of an unconscious impulse 
— and who has had to stand two years of hard labour for it.” 

The Poet in “ The Dream Play ” says that “ I will tell 
that justice is not always done ” — and challenges the 
Daughter to .say if it is justice to rejoice over the return of 
Lena’s sister from the city where she Avent astray but never 
recognise the merit of one whose health and beauty have 
vanished in the fulfilment of domestic duties and Avho is “sent 
to prayer-meetings to be reproached for not being perfect.” 

Injustice in a more acute form oppresses the poor 
coal-heavers — “ the foundations of society ” — who must 
“ sweat as in hell so that the black coals may be had ” for 
the kitchen stove, parlour grate, factory furnace and sti-eet 
lighting yet they are the people who “ work the hainlcst, get 
least food; and tlie rich, who do nothing, get most.” With 
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exquisite humour the author next intr'oduces into this awful 
scene — “ on the shores of the Mediterranean ” — a gentleman 
who “ must- ta^e a walk ” to whet his appetite so that he 
“ can eat something for dinner.” 

His early experiences and struggles sharpened in him a 
naturally keen inquisitive and questioning spirit. He remarks 
in the Author’s Preface to “Miss Julia” (1888) “I find 
the joy of life in its violent and cruel struggles, and my 
pleasure lies in knowing something and learning something.” 
He began to probe mercilessly and deeply into problems of 
individual and social life with a bold sceptical mind leaning 
towards pessimism and cynicism till for a time he grew 
reserved and self-centred. Like the Daughter of Indra in his 
“ Dream Play ” he “ wanted to study men and life and see 
whether things were really as bad as they say.” The craving 
to know became at this time an insatiable passion and to this 
(jnay be traced the dominant note of intcllectualism in several 
of his plays, such as, “ Pariah ” (1889), which has been rightly * 
characterised as a stage presentation of an intellectual 
“ wrestling match ” in which Mr. Y is practically sub- 
jected to a searching analysis and dissection by Mr. X, 
Simoom ” (1888) in which Guimard falls a victim to Biskra, 
the Arab girl, who employ.s mental suggestion as a means of 
revenge, and “ The Stronger ” (1890) with its “ quivering 
mental confl^ict ” used as a force for transforming the destinies 
of men. 

We stand amazed at the sight of the way in which 
Strindberg relentlessly employs in his naturalistic plays his 
extraordinary powers of keen and unerring observation. He 
displays the accuracy of his results in his “ Pariah ” in the 
Sherlock Holmes style of detection by Mr. X of Mr. Y’s 
guilt. To quote the language of bis superman, Gustav, 
(in “ Creditors ”), we verily watch him “ dissecting a human 
soul and laying out its various parts on the table.” ‘ 

' Plays : Second Series, p. 207 
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While on this point, we may turn for a moment to playe 
in which Strindberg’s pessimism or cynicism finds an un- 
mistakable expression. ^ * 

In “ The Link ” (1897 ?), Sc. iii, we have an instance of 
extreme cynical humour in the Lawyer’s advice to the 
incriminated servant girl as to how she must fasten by means 
of a legal technicality a charge for slander on her own master 
whom she has rbbbed. The witnesses are advisedf to save 
their conscience by taking the precaution of swearing by 
keeping only “ their fingers on the Bible ” ! Yet there is an 
elaborate service conducted by the Pastor as a prelude to this 
mockery of administration of justice. In the Ith Scene the 
Pastor’s excus('- is that one gets used to such things “ after 
having tended souls for 10 years ” ! Besides, his belief is that 
“ all men lie ” — some even from “ sheer kindliness.” In the 
8th Scene the Lawyer condemns the baffled master as a 
downright fool because he loses the suit by adhering to truth ! 
In the 13th Scotie when the young inexperienced Judge’s 
strong sense of duty troubles his .soul that “ the laws appear 
to him a couple of centuries behind his ideas of right ’’and 
iu despair he propo.ses to give up his profession, the Pastor 
con, soles his troubled spirit with tJie cynical counsel that a few 
years of service will make it easy for him “ to crush human 
rates like egg-shells.” 

The “ Dream Play ” (1902) is also full of pessimistic notes. 
The Prologue tells us that the speech of the human race 
‘‘sounds as if it has no happy ring” — “ for even their mother 
tongue is named complaint.” In the opening scene the 
Officer observes, ” Every joy that life brings has to be paid for 
with twice its measure of sorro>v.” In the same key the 
Mother complains, “ Oh this life 1 If you do anything nice, 
there is always somebody who finds it nasty. If you aet 
kindly to one, it hurts another ” — a sentiment echoed by the 
Officer too who cries, “ Oh Lord ! what a fuss there is as soon 
as anybody wants, to do anything new or great ” and the 
8 
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Lawyer finishes ofP with “ my dreams are of nothing 
but crimes — “ it is misery to be man !” Last but not least is 
the sugj^estion that this world is crazy — “ it is a bedlam ” 
where “justice becomes the undoing of men and equity often 
turns into iniquity.” The refrain of the whole play is practi- 
cally this that “ men are to be pitied.” Foulstrand is 
delineated with hideous realism. Strindberg seems to carry 
here his cynicism to excess and even his Fairhaven 
proves to be disappointing on a closer view as there 
is “ not one happy person in that paradise ” and the Husband 
wishes to die when his joy is full because “ at the heart of 
happiness grows the seed of disaster.” With bitter irony the 
Lawyer says to the Daughter “ Once a liberator appeared and 
he was nailed to the cross by all the right-minded.” 

Not to multiply instances, we shall next make only a bare 
reference to “The Burned Lot” (1907) in which the Stranger 
lays bare with relentless realistic touches life as it is, espe- 
cially in his conversation with the Student and in his answer 
to the query of Mrs. Walstrom “ if he ever thought it 
pleasant to live ” (Sc. ii) and to “ The Dance of Death” 
(1901) in which Captain Edgar’s philosophy of life consists 
in the belief that all life is horrible and that “ as long as the 
(human) mechanism holds together the thing to do is to kick 
and fight Avith hands and feet, until there is nothing left ” and 
when the end comes “ a wheelbarrow of dust has to be spread 
on the garden beds,” that’s all. 

The next important factor in Strindberg’s growth is the 
death of his mother when he Avas only thirteen, an event which 
gave a neAv turn to his serious mind and he henceforth began 
to brood on religious questions which kept a firm hold on 
him up to 1867-68 and shaped his later life. 

While at the TJpsala University he was strongly influenced 
by DarAvinism, then a new force, though it was afterwards 
condemned by him as “veterinary philosophy and animal 
science.” In his middle life he continued to be a scientific 
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devotee of truth for truth’s sake somewhat after the style of 
Huxley and in matters social and political his earlier views 
were noted for an over-developed individualism partly based 
on the Revolutionary abstrac't ideal of man’s inalienable 
primary rights so common at one time with the foHowers of 
Payne, Godwin and even J. S. Mill. A distinct leaning 
towards materialism was the outcome of the scientific bent 
given to his genius by his studies and interests in Ivfe about 
this time. 


Liteuary Career; First Phase 
[1870-1885] 

At the age of twenty- five Strindberg became drawn to 
literature while yet making tentative efforts to find his life’s 
mission. His preoccupation with social problems now proved 
a decisive factor in his life. His first novel (written u?t. 30) 
in which he describes this period of tentative literary activities 
is remarkable equally for social criticism. For a time Swedish 
events and adventures and the Swedish people made a strong 
appeal to his imagination and he made himself conspicuous by 
his frank analysis of the prevailing social and political condi- 
tions of his country laid bare with deep insight and fearless 
candour. 

At this time virtually his dramatic career may be said to 
begin though the turning point of his artistic career is marked 
by a volume of short stories on modern conditions of marriage 
and married life and the relation of the sexes w^ritten about 
1884<. This was the year when his mental condition began to 
show signs of assuming an alarming tprn. His interest in the 
burning social topic of the day indicates the gradual -growth 
in him of a decided critical attitude towards the woman 
problem destined afterwards (from 1886 to 1891) to develop 
into a definite hostility to Feminists and the Feminine 
movement. 
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We may just refer here to “ The Link ” (1897) “ The 
Creditors (1890),” “ The Stroiif'er ” (1890), “ There are Crimes 
and Crimes ” (1899) and “ The Dance of Death ” (1901). 

His anti-ferainine attitude is largely responsible for the 
unfavourable light in which w'omanhood is represented in 
Tekla’s character. It is also indicated by the account of her 
life given by Miss Julia to Jean and in the character of Gerda, 
the divorced wife of the Master. Uenriette too, Avho sacrifices 
Adolphe without a qualm and holds Maurice fast with 
something of a weird Satanic power in the toils of her 
Cleopatra-like charms, fares no better at his hands. 

TriK Second Thase : Peiuod op Natitualistic Pi,ats 

[1886-1894] 

His bold and free utterances on sex moi’ality involved him 
in 1884 in a criminal prosecution which, though it ended in his 
acquittal, embittered his soul already sorely tried by his 
strained relation with his first wife and his conflict with the 
Feminists who as disciples of Ibsen and Bjornson were 
fighting hard to remove what they sii^rely considered as 
irrational sex disabilities resulting . from conventional social 
inequality. The Ibsenites revolted against the iniquitous 
social injustice of harsh judgments pronounced on even feminine 
escapades in accordance with a stern moral code established 
by the stronger sex and relentlessly applied to women alone; 
while a preferential treatment was accorded to male delin- 
quents in matters of greater heinousness or graver import. 
This “ double code ” of accepted ethics was an eyesore to 
the Feminists. Strindberg’s became by 1886 a pronounced 
attitude of hostility to the Feminist movement and he was 
now fast moving towards a social outlook of his own. 

His attitude towards the sex problem is well illustrated 
iu many of his plays from “ Miss Julia ” (1888) to “The 
Thunderstorm ” (1907). 
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This period .marketl also a distinct change in his views 
regarding the masses. Under the growing influence of the 
modern scientific spirit of Geripany ending in the* deification 
of rampant individualism, his idealistic visions alwut the com- 
molt people gave place to the new Nietzschean idea of the 
need for supermen. His artistic method underwent a corres- 
ponding change and he exchanged his early romantic and 
idealistic art for naturalism and realism. This naturalistic 
phase continued vigorously up to 1896-07 and it includes 8 
One- Act plays besides the highly autobiographical naturalistic 
tragedy of “ The Ijink ” belonging to the year (1897) of 
renewed literary activity after his mental crisis and represent- 
ing dramatically the unhappy dissolution of his marriage 
(in 1891). 

The intense bitterness with which Strindberg views this 
tragedy of the breaking of the conjugal tie comes out clearly 
in the Lawyer’s speech in the *' Dream Play” in which'he says 
that he can stand a murder case in court but knows nothing 
worse than “ to separate married people ” for ” then it is as 
if something cries treason against the primal force, against 
thi; source of all good, against love — ” 


The^ies ANn Treatment 

Sex-duel for supremacy occasionally resulting in the 
exploitation of man by woman — as of Adolph by Tekla in 
” Creditors ” whom Gustav pities for having felt “ the hypno- 
tising power of skirts ” — forms the theme of several experi- 
mental plays belonging to this prolific period of his dramatic 
creations (1886-1891-) and a w-eird gloom pervades the plojt hf 
some of these pieces. 

• “Miss Julia ” (1888), for in.stance, represents in a highly 
dramatic fashion a double conflict of complicated action in 
which the struggle between the sexes is set off with that cf 
-the growing’ power of superficial feminine eleganee jtnd 
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refinement in a reallj'^ decadent social order against a solid 
substratum of manly vitality in the old social order which has 
successfully stood the test of time. The biological superiority 
of the male sex is vigorously maintained in the typical 
supremacy of the valet Jean whicli is explained by the general 
observation in the Author’s Preface that “ sexually he (man) 
is the aristocrat because of his male strength, his more finely 
developed senses and his capacity for taking the initiative.” 
Similarly in “ Creditors ” the superman Gustav is made to 
assert to Tekla — “ for the woman, you know, is the man's child, 
and if she is not, he becomes hors, and then the world turns 
topsy-turvy ” ; and once again (later on in the play) turning 
to the defeated Tekla, on whose moves depend the plan of 
Gustav the chess-player in this game, he triumphantly adds — 
“And why you were doomed to be fooled ? Because T am 
stronger than you, and wiser also.” 

To I’eturn to “ Miss Julia ” with reference to the question 
of class distinctions. The idle notion that the barrier of birth 
stands insuperable between, say masters and servants, receives 
a rude shock in this modern “ school for scandal ” when these 
masters are made to suddenly discover that silently the moral 
effect of an unavoidable close contact between two artificially 
demarcatetl strata of social life is to diminish the social gulf 
conventionally supposed to keep the two classes for ever wide 
apart. The crux of the whole matter is aptly indicated by the 
valet Jean that “ perhaps, at bottom there isn’t quite so much 
difference as they think between one kind of people and another.” 

The unsuspected influences of the talk of the great 
ones on those held to be inferiors who never miss an 
opportunity of closely watching their so-called superiors — 
who see, hear, observe, note and exercise their natural 
intelligence in forming judgments on everything associated 
with the upper classes, and who reflect, criticise and draw 
conclusions from an uninterrupted succession of daily 
expenencesrr-are sure to produce a social reaction both 
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useful and hurtful to* all concerned. No rank or status, 
however exalted, can entirely free the great people from the 
infirmity of pettiness or worse exhibition of w^eal(ne8s*and short- 
comings displayed through want of self-control in unguarded 
moments when the daml human nature even in highly civilised 
man comes to the surface and inspite of artificially set up 

barriers between class and class makes the whole world kin. 

■ » 

This intensifies in the lower classes a sense of wrong and in- 
justice leading to a revolt against restraints and disabilities im- 
posed on them by an effete social organisation. The unwarranted 
assumption of superiority by a class not essentially superior 
in intellect or moral fibre makes them chafe, fret and become 
rebellious. This process of detecUon, ever at work in society 
below the .surface veneer of polish, refinement, aristocratic 
restraint and reserve, nobility of birth, is shown with relent- 
less realism. In another play “ The Link ” in two scenes 
(sc. ii and sc. ix) the author has once more shown the nature 
of such a compact between the Baron and the Baroness as 
well as the inevitable sequence thereof in the social organism. 

It is in the light of a critical attitude towards society and 
social problems indicated above that the inner significance and 
right value of such plays as “ Miss Julia,” pre-eminently 
socialistic, must be gathered. Miss Julia reveals in the 
history of her own life her mother’s character — the relation of 
her parents with each other, the mother’s plot against her 
own husband in the love intrigue she carried on with a rich 
brick-manufacturer, and her hatred of the male sex which led 
the daughter to sus 2 )ect and hate men and promise never to 
be “ a man’s slave.” 

In “ The Link ” (1897) — especially sc. xvi — the effete 
elements are represented by the upper classes while the lower 
stratum of society is made to stand for what is vigorous and 
vitalising in life. We shall only refer to the hideous mutual 
recriminations into which the married pair in high life break 
out inspite of a previous resolution to the contrary* 
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The Baron and the Baroness, anxious to avoid ^cial scandal; 
mutually agree to separate for one year keeping the cause a 
secret with them out of tender solicitude for their child — • 
“ our love that has taken flesh, the memory of our beautiful 
hours, the link that unites our souls, the common meeting 
ground” (sc. x). This is highly autobiographical, we may note 
in passipg. The same note is struck repeatedly, as, for example, 
in the “ Dream Play ” where the Mother says that the thought 
of her children “ has been my life and my reason for living — 
my joy and my sori’ow ” and .also in V The Thunderstorm ” 
(sc. i).. To the presiding judge a divorce suit in which “ two 
persons who have loved try to ruin each other ” seems simply 
horrible — “it is like being in a slaughter-house.” The parties 
to the suit object too late to the jury’s decision when the child 
too is proposed to be placed under two guardians. They are 
in a dilemma — . “ It is hard to part ! And impossible to live 

together.” Strindberg’s own verdict and his feeling in the 
matter could not be more clearly and strongly embodied. 

This powerful play on sex duel ends in a pessimistic tragic 
note when the Baroness finally refuses to seek shelter with 
her mother in her crushing misfortune. She Aviil rather go 
into the woods “ to scream against God who has put this 
infernal love into the world as a torment for human creatures” 
and at night into the I’astor's barn “ to sleep near her child ”! 
The demand for woman’s equal rights with man is referred to 
by the Sheriff and the Constable in the opening scene and in 
sc. X, the Baron says to his wife, “ my error caused you to 
respect me. Whether it was the male or the criminal you 
admired most, I don’t knoAv.” 

Strindberg seems to condemn a “ civil marriage ” — a mar- 
riage contract without a wedding ceremony resorted to in 
order to “ steal a march on the social body and its laws.” The 
result — “ all went to pieces,” and husband and wife compelled 
bo wink at each other’s infidelity for the sake of the child. 
But how long can the husband bear to introduce “ his friend’s 
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mistress as his wife ” for the sake of appearances ? The in- 
evitable “ separation” with its scandal followed. The Baron 
concludes (sc. xvi) — “Do you. know against whom we have 
been fighting ? You call him God, but I call him ^ nature.” 
This remark is very significant with regard to the author’s 
naturalistic bent at that time. 

This scientific bent of bis mind created in him a Ijlying in- 
terest in a number of problems — psychological and sociological — 
some of which have been treated in a highly intere^ing 
manner in his dramatic Avorks. 

Strindberg’s plays dwell or touch on a large variety of 
topics ranging from heredity and determinism, the play of 
the sub-conscious, mental suggestion, criminal impulse, in- 
dividual responsibility, sex-duel, the marriage problem and 
post-marital relation to psychical experiences, mysticism 
and the idea of superman. Anything like a comprehensive 
treatment of all these aspects is out of the question here. 
W'o shall only refer to a few important items. 

In “ The Link ” (sc. xvi) the Baroness, when blamed by 
I'er husband for the unfortunate termination of the “separa- 
tion ’’-suit as regards the fate of their son, vehemently says 
in self-defence — “ But did I make myself ? Did I put evil 
tendencies, hatred and wild passions into myself ! No ! ” 

“The Burned Lot” (1907), Avhich is partly a study in 
criminology, contains a character, the Stranger, whose idea is 
that life however shaped is full of “ connections and repeti- 
tions.” He avers (sc. i) — “ I have met with occurrences that 
seemed to me absolutely inevitable, or pre-destined.” Gustav 
(in “ Creditors ”) holds (what Tekla calls) the enlightened idea 
that “ whatever happens must happen ” — “ whatever happens 
is to a certain extent necessary.” 

Strindberg’s appears to be a modified Ibsenite doctrine ol 
heredity according to Avhich deeds, are done under the influence 
of a tendency in a person’s nature more or leas pre-determined 
by ancestral character. 

9 
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In “ Pariah ” (1889) the play of the subconscious is drama- 
tically utilised. Mr. Y e.\:plains in detail how involuntary 
errors (or “ crimes) seem to commit themselves without being 
Killed for which one should not be held responsible. He 
considers himself the victim of an “ unconscious impulse ” and 
describes the mechanical process that led him to forge a 
signature, showing how he unconsciously learned to reproduce 
the signature “ automatically.” Mr. X too puts forth a similar 
plea in extenuation of his own misdeed which he did not report 
being unwilling “ to spoil both his own life and that of his 
parents for the sake of an abstract principle of justice.” This 
Mr. X, like Gustav, is a bit of a superman who illustrates 
Strindberg’s intellectualism. According to him “ the most 
dangerous of human groups is that of the stupid.” He re- 
mains unconvinced when Mr. Y tries to seek refuge for his 
crime in “ an outside influence,” say “ mental suggestion,” 
as the cause of his criminal act, and drives Mr. Y to the next 
alternative, viz.^ “ could it possibly be my primitive self which 
pushed to the front while ray consciousness was asleep — 
together with the criminal will of that self, and its inability 
to calculate the results of an action ?” ‘ Poe’s theory of 
mental suggestion is used in the “ Simoom ” (1888 ?), as we 
have already noted, and also in “ Creditors ” where the latent 
tendenfcies in Adolph are called forth by its help. There is 
also a passing reference in “ Pariah ” to Bernheim’s work 
on mental suggestion. 

In his “ Creditors,” Avhich in a way is a “ thesis-play,” 
Strindberg deals Avitli the ([uestion of moral responsibility 
Avith reference to tJie Pagan idea of Pate or the Christian 
doctidne of Providence. According to the author. Fate or 
Providence, heredity and environment Avhich tend to reduce 
individual responsibility leave, however, only a “narrow 
margin unprotected” within which area individual liability 
fApemtes and whens men are accountable though guiltles.s 

^ Second Scries, p. 2oG. 
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— “ guiltless in regard to one who is jio more accountable t< 
fuiesclf and one’s fellow beings.” 

“ The Naturalist has,” Strindberg o))servesr in the Author’s 
Preface to “Miss Julia,” ‘‘wiped out the idea of guilt, but hf 
cannot Avipe out tlio results of an action — punishment, prison, 
or fear.” 

Tokla in her self-defence refers to Ciustav’s theory of “all 
our actions being determined in advance” adding'that she 
was “ driven by her nature and the circumstances into acting 
as she did.” So also Adolphe (in “ There are Crimes and 
Crimes ”) — “ My dear Jeanne, no matter liow much liarm that 
woman may have done you, she did nothing with evil inten- 
tion — in fact, she had no intention whatever — but just followed 
the promptings of her nature.” 

Gustav rejects, we see in “ Creditoi’s,” the very idea of 
“ making it up ” for past wrongs and with intelligent genero- 
sity accounts for Tekla’s past deeds as due to Avhat he will not 
even call a “ fault ” — “ it is a trait — just a trait, Avhich is 
rendered disadvantageous by its results.” 

Similarly, tho Stranger (in “The Burned Lot” sc. i.) 
remarks — “ I have beheld life from every quarter, from every 
standpoint, from above and from below, and always it has 
.‘eemed to me like a scene staged for my benefit. And in that 
way I have at last become reconciled to a part of the past, and 
I have come to excuse not only my own but also other people’s 
so-called faulls’' (Italics our oavu.) “ The innate or acquired 
sense of honour ” inherited by the upper classes, for instance, 
is such a “ trait ” that has “ become disadvantageous to the 
preservation of the race.” Thus it proves the undoing of 
Miss Julia who frantically appeals to Jean for help “Do me 
this last favour — save my honour.” 

In Act III, sc. ii, of “ There are Ci’imes and Crimes ” 
the long conversation betAveen Adolphe and Henriette deals 
with strange psychical phenomena — the imaginations of 
murder not actually committed considered as a form of mental 
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disease, “ the power of the evil will to kill ” in some mystic 
way, loss of will power in a man “ depolarised ” by accumula- 
ted hatred, of those whom he had offended by his tyrannical 
sway. 

When called upon to repent for her admitted faults — 
“ malice, arrogance, cruelty ” — Henriette sharply repudiates 
all responsibility by the answer that “ they ai*e like the dirt 
left behiiid by things handled during the day and washed off 
at night.” 

In Act IV, sc. i, occurs an allusion to thought-reading 
as a means of detection of criminal intentions. Maurice a. ^ 
Henriette in their conversation are fu’l of suggestion about 
the “ will to believe.” The whole of vet IV, sc. ”, i" quite 
an interesting psychological study. 

Emile (Jeanne’s brother) just refers to the blem of 
socially unequal marriages with their unhapp; consequences. 
Marriage and married life practically form the thi jce of ‘'Tlu. 
Dance of Death ” (1901). The demoniac si,rife between man 
and wife, their vulgar mutual recriminations and struggle for 
mastery, described with ugly and grotesque details, present 
life in its elemental vigour and energy and naked savagery. 
Intellect clashes with intellect with groat foi’ce and feelings 
collide with one another with brutal fury. On the top of all 
these conflicts there is the strange spectacle of an uncanny 
attachment for each other not worthy of the name of love. 
Captain Edgar and his wife Alice act like half-tamed wild 
animals put in a cage — ever I’eady to fly at each other’s throat 
and tear each other to pieces, growling and snarling fiercely 
whenever an occasion arises but the next moment licking each 
other in quite a friendly fashion with evident signs of peace- 
ableness, if not of affectionateness. They observe for the sake 
of their offspring a kind of marital armed neutrality. Curt 
observes in disgust to the Captain “ What is happening in this 

house ? The place is so filled with hatred that one can 

hardly breathe.” They combine brutal frankness in mutual 
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accusation with calculated conspiracy to work the adversary’s 
ruin. The husband keeps the wife as his slave and the wife 
openly shows a despicable eagerness for hiS death. They 
absolutely hate each other, quietly torment each other, have 
no confidence and little love, yet pretences are carefully kept 
up. He complains of her devilish temper and she confesses 
tbat “ her husband is a stranger to her even after 25 years of 
marriage and she knows nothing at all about tHat man." 
irei'c we have got .sex-duel with a vengeance. Curt inveighs 
T-'insi marriage having “seen one marriage at close quarters” 
( nin" his owl) which was dreadful — but Alice’s experience 
i,: .vorse. Wth stoic r(*signation he advises her not to appor- 
iion dame / ’t to accejit the fact as a trial to be borne. This 
s an autobu ipliical touch. In Alice’s case even the children 
ustead of being “ th(‘ iiniting link became the seed of di,s- 
,ii>/on— wha' is held the Ide.ssing of the home turned into 
■I '^‘■’r.se." W'*!! might she exclaim — “ AYell, T believe, that 

\e belong i< sed race ! ’’ 

( be rontinned) 


Jaygopal BaNER.7EK 
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' THE THEBE RINGS 

[I’AKAl’IIRASEn FROM I.ESSING’S NATHAy DKIl WEIHE] 

[Natlian, the wise Jew of Jerusalem, is invited by Sultan Saladin aud 
is asked which of tlio three religions followed in the Sult.an’s realms — 
Judaism, (.hristiauity and Islam — is the true faith. IJv way of answer 
Nathan narrates the famous story of the Thi'ee Rings.] 

Nathan. 

Ill bygone years in East there lived a man. 

Who' had a wondrous ring of priceless worth ; 

He always wore it on his hand. The gem — 

An opal — sparkled with a hundred hues. 

It had the magic power to make the man, 

Who wore it with a humble trustful heart, 

Belov’d of God and trusted of mankind. 

What wonder, then, that this wise sage of yore 
Ne’er took it off ? What ivonder, too, he wished 
This ring, from son to son successively. 

As priceless heirloom in his line preserved V 
And thus he set about it. When he died, 

He left his most beloved son the ring. 

And bade him that he also, in his turn, 

Should give the ring to him he thought the best 
Among his sons, — the worthiest of all 
Without regard to age. The secret charm 
The ring posses.sed would surely make him best 
And worthiest of all* his family, 

And also head and chief. You urtderstand, 

* ’ Sultan ? 
ialadin. 

* , ' O yes, I do. • On with thy tale. 

Nathan. 

Descended thus from father unto son. 

One happy man possessed this magic ring, 
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Himself the best-lov’d of his father, but 
Himself the father of three loving sons, — 

Three sons, each one of whom he dearly loved. 

As well, indeed, each one deserved to be. 

So nicely balanced was the scale of love. 

The father knew not whom to give the ring. 

Now one, now next, and now the third he deem’d 
Most -worthy wearer of the magic ring 
So secretly he promised each in turn. 

As best of three, the ring. Thus matters stood. 

It always pained the father, that he must, 

Before he died, disown two worthy sons. 

Who had believed his Avords, and whom he held 
As dear as his own life. What did lie do r 
A crafty artist secretly he called, 

And ordered him to fashion two now rings, — 

Exact replicas of the old, — nor spare 
Expense nor pains to make them as alike 
I’he genuine, as far as art permit. 

And when the artist brought him these three rings, 
The old man even could not tell the ring, 

Which served as model. With his mind at rest 
He called each son (the others knowing nought). 
And gave to each one ring ; and, blessing all 
T’hree equally, be died. — Sultan, you hear ? 

SulUtt). 

I do, I do ; bid; haste thee non' to end 
This wondrous tale of rings. 


Nuthnn. 


I’ve almost done ; 

Wbat must have followed, you can guess yourself. 
Scarce was the father dead, when each son came 
With his own ring for each one wished to he 
'fhe best-belov’d of ail. Their utmost skill 
To know the tiaie from false availed them not — 
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All three were so ulike. — E’en so it were 

An effort vain to judge which faith is best. 

« 

Salad in. 

Have faiths to thee no higher worth than rings? 

Nathan. 

Your pardon, Sire ! Which of the rings was true 
I Venture not to judge. The father got 
Them made on purpose so that no one could 
Distinguish them, — that none might dominate. 

Salad/ n. 

But rings ! — Nathan, play not with me ! — I thought 
Rings might he made by man, but God-given faiths 
Differ quite sharply as regards the dress. 

The food, tha drink, and many things besides. 

Nathai/. 

But in their fundamentals surely not. 

For rests not each upon the One Great Truth, — 

The Ancient AYishom — taught by Prophets old 
To their Disciples ? These in turn did teach 
A newer generation ; thus dotli Trutli 
Expand throughout the world. Should we this Truth 
Not hold with humble faith r Is not that right ? 

And which the faith that should atti'act us most r 
Which faith to doubt the least? — None but our own ; 
None but the faith our fathers long have held. 

The faith of those who from our infant days 
Shower’d upon us ble.ssing.s, care and love. 

Nor o’er deceived us. Why should I deny 
, Aly fathers raorq than thou ? Thou follow’st thine ; 
Then I, too, should be free to follow mine. 

(.'ould’st thou give lie unto thine ancestors. 

Disclaim them, that in this way thou may’st prove 
.My fathers right r Or should I seek to prove 
That thine, or of these Nazarenes were right ? 
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Saladiu (aside). 

By God and Holy Prophet ! He is right. 

I stand amazed. 

NaiJiau. 

Return we to the rings. 

As I have said, the sons disputed long : 

Each swore he had tlie ring — -the one, true ring — 
Received with blessings from the father’s hands. 
The father loved them all so equally. 

He could not favour one above the rest. 

Rather than that such father play’d him false. 

Each thought his brothers false, guilty of schemes 
And plots against himself : but each one wish’d 
To sift the true from false ; and so agreed 
'J’o pat their cas(! before a judge. 

iSuladin. 

And how 

Decided he ? I long to bear the end. 

Come, speak, I listen. 

Xaf/tan. 

Thus did speak the judge : 
'• 1 hear the true ring has the power to make 
“ The wearer loved by God and all mankind. 

“ That must decide. I’he OAvnei’s of the two 
“ Ealse rings can never gain the love of men, 

‘‘ Nor please their God. Which brother of you three 
“ Is by the others best-belov’d ? — Why stand 
“Ye silent ? Speak ! Are not the others dear 
“ As his own self to him that owns the ring ? 

“ Jealous are ye and proud, and each one loves 
“ And thinks himself the best ; — all three deceived 
“ Deceivers are. None of the rings is true. 

“ The true ring has been lost ; and, to conceal 
" This loss, your father got three new ones made.” 


10 
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Bravo ! Bravo ! 


Nathan. 


The good judge further said : 

“ Thus 1 advise : leave Ave the matter here 
“ As now it stands. Each from the father got 
‘^One ring, an heirloom ; — therefore, let each one 
“Believe his to he true. The father was 
“ Unwilling that but one be thought the best, 

“ For he did love you all, and equal loved ; 

“ He Avould not see one raised above the rest. 

“ Therefore, let each rejoice in his own heart 
“As having won the father’s dearest love : 

“ Let each one try to be the best-beiov’d, 

“ And prove the charm residing in his ring. 

“ Let this 1)0 proved through patience, deep resolve, 
“ And faith ftrm-tix’d, iiud acts of righteousness, 

“ And confidence in God’s e’er present grace. 

“ And when your children’s children fail to see, 

“ Years hence, the inward greatness of these rings, 

“ Let them come once again to this great hall. 
“Then shall preside a wiser, greater Judge 
“ Upon this seat. Now, go !” Thus spake the judge 

Saladin. 


God ! God ! 


Nathan. 

Sultan ! If thou believ’st thou art 
That promised judge — 

Saladin. 

T ! Dust ! I ! Nobody ! 

Oh God I 

Nathan . 


Why thus, Sultan ? 
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Nathan ! Nathan ! 

The great wise Judge, who knows the true £j’om false, 
Is yet unborn ; His time is yet to be, 

His judgment seat cannot be mine. Depart 
In peace, and henceforth be my trusted friend. 

PoST-fxRADl>ATE 
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A PLEA FOR AN ALL-INDIA COLLEGE OF CO- 
OPERATION AND FOR ITNIVERSITY CHAIRS OF 
CO-OPERATION 

“The Co-operative Education Programme for the Congress 
year, 1915-1916 ” defines the objects of co-operative education 
as “ the formation of co operative character and opinions by 
teaching the history, theory and principles of the^movement, 
with Economics, and Industrial and Constitutional History in 
so far as they have a bearing on Co-operation and, secondarily, 
though not necessarily of less import, the training of men and 
women to take part in industrial and social refonns and civic 
life generally.” 

With a view to attain the above objects of co-operative 
education a Co-operative College has been established at 
Holyoake House, Manchester. The College is under the con- 
trol of the Co-operative Union through its Central Education 
Committee (the Co-operatiA'^e Union being a federation of co- 
operative societies in the United Kingdom, undertaking 
educational organising and advisory work on their behalf). 
The objects of the Manchester Co-operative College are thus 
set forth in the Prospectus — 

“ To complete the scheme of co-operative education by 
providing a centre for higher education in the specialised 
subjects required for the full equipment of the co-operator, 
and the further development of efficiency in the co-operative 
movement. 

“ To provide a centre for the cultivation of the co-opera- 
tive spirit, the generation of enthusiasm for the application of 
co-operative principles, and the inspiring of students for 
service in the cause of co-operation ; to assist in all possible 
ways in the diffusion of a knowledge of co-operative principles 
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and practice, and the ’cultivation of a healthy co-operative 
opinion ; and to co-operate with, and help, all existing organi- 
sations having these objects. ^ * * 

“ To undertake investigations and research that are calcu- 
lated to aid the general development and progress of co-opera- 
tion, and stimulate the application of co-operative principles 
in the solution of social problems.” 

The college is open to both men and women, but no student 
of less than 17 years of age is admitted except under special 
circumstances. The session or college year is from October 
to June, and the fee for a full course of instruction on the 
vai’ious sul)jects amounting to about 16 hours’ teaching per 
week, is 12 guineas. Shorter periods and courses for special 
subjects are provided for those unable to take the full course. 

We need not liere detail the curriculum of the college. 
It is sufficient to say that it covers most, if not all, of the 
special subjects (see oppendiai) necessary to achieve the ob- 
jects of co-operative education as defined above. It may, 
however, be noted that the scheme includes ” Tuition by 
correspondence ” and “ Extension lectures ” by which courses 
of study are taken to the localities of societies desiring them. 
Two scholarships of i;20 each and two of £10 each are tenable 
at the college for the promotion of research and the encourage- 
ment of investigation of subjects of co-operative importance. 

Now this work of the co-operative college so briefly sum- 
marised here may be thought to be only of importance to 
British co-operators. Such is, however, not the case, as 
students are received from the uttermost ends of the earth. 
As a writer in the “ International Co-operative Bulletin ’* 
says — “ During recent months young co-operative enthusiasts 
from India, Australia, Finland and Japan have assuaged 
their thirst for co-operative knowledge, and gained an insight 
into the romance of our movement, by studying at Holyoake 
House. Some have taken a regular course and others have 
been cpmpelled to be content with a fleeting visit, reading as 
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they ran, gathering the flowers and fragrance of our growth, 
scenting the peaceful evolution promoted by the pioneei's and 
now gradually encompassing the earth.” 

A similar — but more ambitious — scheme has been launched 
in Russia. In jjursuance of a Resolution of the all- Russian 
Co-operative Congress a Co-operative University was opened 
on the 17th September, 1918, in Moscow at the premises of the 
Moscow Union of Co-operative Credit Societies, The Univer- 
sity is intended to provide highly skilled instructors for co- 
operative work, properly trained directors for the boards of 
co-operative societies, editors of leading co-operative reviews, 
etc. The first section to be opened was the economic co- 
operative section, covering the teaching of economic subjects 
relating to co-operation, its theory, methods and organisation 
in general ; the second was the commercial managers section ; 
and the third included courses and seminai’ies for the study 
of co-operative production. Special courses of lectures on 
co-operative statistics, banking and book-keeping, co-operative 
housing, etc., have also been delivered. Kvery co-operative 
organisation has to contribute a percentage from its turnover 
for the maintenance and development of this important educa- 
tional establishment. As the financial position of the Univer- 
sity is secure, its promoters hope to be able to develop it into 
a real training ground on the basis of co-operation for highly 
skilled workers in the field of the economic and social re- 
construction of Russia. 

The French Government have recently taken the impor- 
tant step of founding a Chair of Co-operation at the famous 
College of France and of appointing Prof. Charles Gide — the 
doyen of French co-operators and the father of the co-opera- , 
tive movement in France — to that Chair. This new institution, 
maihly brought about by the efforts of the National Federa- 
tion of Co-operative societies of France, is largely supported 
by co-operative funds voted with practical unanimity at the 
Paris Congress of 1919 and at a cost of 20,000 francs. French 
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co-operators have eagerly sought the opportunity of establish- 
ing this " chair ” because the College of France is an institu- 
tion, not only of national standing but one ift which the 
Professors have complete liberty to arrange the courses of 
instruction and to follow the bent of their own scientific 
inclinations in research. The realisation of their purpose 
provides an opportunity for establishing co-operation in the 
highest educational circles as a subject of scientific investiga- 
tion, and of extending its influence into thought hitherto 
untouched by co-operative propaganda. 

In Ge^’raany, besides the Berlin University Chair of Co- 
operation held by Dr. Augu.st Muller, classes for co-operative' 
education are hold at selected centres. These classes cover 
various aspects of the movement, as suited to members and 
officials, the duration of the course being proportioned to the 
use which the learner proposes to make of his knowledge. 
The extent to which co-operative education has spread in 
Germany is illustrated by the number of books on co-operative 
matters - often discussing in detail comparatively .small points 
of theory or practice —which have been written as theses, by 
men competing for degrees in the leading Universities. Such 
theses were unheard of by the learned men of English 
Universities »intil within the last four or five years; but 
they have been common in Germany for twenty years or 
more. The general standard of education at any rate among 
those Avho direct the affairs of co-operative societies in 
Germany seems to be considerably higher than is the case in 
most other countries, and while much of the credit of this 
is no doubt due to the efficiency of the general system of 
education, some at least must be ascribed to the work of 
the federations. , , 

These examples from the West have their lessons for us 
in Bengal and India. Last year’s statistics show' that there 
are in India 32,439 co-operative societies of all kinds with 
a total membership of 1,235,891 and a< total working capital 
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of 175 millions of rupees. It will at' once be evident that 
the co-operative movement has taken firm root in the 
country and that the interest of a vast mass of the popula- 
tion of this country are involved in the success and stability 
of that movement. Now that success and that stability 
depend, mainly, if not solely, on a widely diffused co-opera- 
tive education taken in both its narrower and l)roader aspects. 
Let us examine what has so far been done in the various 
provinces for co-operative education in the narrower sense (as 
apart from co-operative propaganda of which I shall treat 
later). 

Some tentative efforts in the direction of the training of 
workers and office-bearers have been made in several pro- 
vinces. In Bombay, the Central Co-operative Institute with 
the help of the Co-operative Department arranges short 
courses of training for secretaries and departmental officers. 
In other provinces the respective Departments arrange for a 
course of training for probationers with the help of their own 
officers. No University in India has yet thought fit to 
include Co-operation as a regular separate course of study, 
though some of them, specially the University of Calcutta, 
have included it as one of the subsidiary subjects in the 
Economics courses for the Degree Examinations. No chair of 
Co-operation has yet been thought of in connection with any 
of the old or new Indian Universities, though it is recognised 
by all that the co-operative movement is the most potent 
economic movement in India to-day. There are no strong 
Provincial Co-operative Unions or any All-India Co-operative 
body which may finance and control an All-India Co-operative 
College, or University. The examples from the West which I 
have described above show that Western Co-operators have 
realised — what we have not yet realised — that co-operation is 
an important subject of study and research which should not 
be neglected by any seat of learning. The ever- widening 
progress of co-operation, the multifarious applications of the 
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principles of co-operation to the solution of diverse ecdnomio 
problems make it imperative that the subject should be studied 
by the best intellects of the coujntry for the furtherance of its 
own economic interests. Moreover, the institution of a Co- 
operative College, or a Chair of Co-operation filled and manned 
by experts means enormous sti'ength to the movement. A 
co-operative society, be it a primary, or a central Jj^ank, or 
trading society, or a store or a federation, must depend for its 
success on efficient management. This efficient management 
is only possible if the men at the helm have been properly 
trained in the theory and practice of co-operation. In these’ 
(btys when the cry for vocational education is heard on all 
sides, the need for such recognised centres of co-operative 
training and research is all the greater, for’ the field of 
employment to our young men ottered by co-operative 
societies is widening year by year ; and, as new applications of 
the co-operative principle are made, as co-operative stores, 
housing .societies, sale societies, cattle-breeding societies, 
mai’ket-gardening socieiies, industrial societies, whole-sale 
societies, Federations arc started in increasing numbers, new 
talent^ will be necessai’y and must be forthcoming. Indeed, 
the want of such centres of co-operative study and research 
is largely responsible for the one-sided progress of co- 
oj)eration in India. From these centres will radiate new 
ideas ; new visions will arise, and new fields will open up. 

I would plead, firstly, for an all-India Co-operative College 
or Univer'sity, what(;ver you may call it, situated in a central 
place like Allahabad, 'rhis College should be financed by 
all co-operative institutions in India and by the Provincial 
and Imjierial Governments.. It should make arrangeijaeiits 
lor both instruction and research in co-operation. It should 
have the most complete and up-to-date library of co-opera- 
tive and general and economic literature, Indian and foreign. 

It should publish a monthly Journal of Co-operation 
(superseding all provincial journals) containing news from 

11 
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all provinces, the results of the research of the Professors, 
a record of co-operative activities abroad, notices of all 
important co-operative publications, etc. It should have an 
Editorial Board with a paid Chief Editor and Manager. Like 
the International Co-operative Bulletin and the Review of 
Agricultural Economics, the all-India Journal should Ije 
published in as many languages as is desirable and possible 
for circulation in the several provinces. 

The College should be a residential one and should 
have a co-operative store, a co-operative dairy, a co-operative 
‘laundry, etc., attached to it, so that the students themselves 
might practise co-operation in as many directions as possible. 
The instruction offered by the College should be in different 
grades suiting different classes of students. The College 
should, moreover, have a Correspondence Section which should 
arrange for correspondence courses of instruction for those 
who cannot afford to come to Allahabad. 

But such an all-India College of Co-operation can only 
arise out of the deliberations of an all-India Congress of 
Co-operators who alone can lay its foundations on solid 
finance. For this and for other purposes it is very desirable 
to organise at an early date an all-India Co-operative 
Congress. 

Before this ideal is realised, however, it is within the 
competence of the various local Governments — I mean, the 
Ministers for Co-operation and Education — to found Chairs 
of Co-operation in the various Universities of India. The 
founding of a Chair of Co-operation means so much for the 
sound, efficient, and many-sided development of co-operation 
in the provinces that it needs no special argument from me. 
Private munificence and state contributions should be able 
to create an endowment of say — 3 or 4 lakhs of rupees — for • 
founding such a Chair of Co-opefation. Moreover, co-opera- 
tive education must be spread among all classes of the 
people; from the primary school up to the University stage 
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co-operation must form a compulsory subject of study. 
Authorities of every secondary school and every college should 
encourage and actively participate in the . for^iation of 
students’ Co-operative stores managed by students and teachers 
for their common benefit. Students of Economics in college^ 
should be accompanied by professors to visit centres of co- 
operative activity. In these various ways and through these 
diverse channels must we spread co-operative education if we 
are to reap the full benefit of this great new movement and 
equip ourselves for taking our proper part in the growing 
international co-operative comnionwealth. What democracy 
is in the field of polities, co-operation is in that of economics. 
If responsible Government is to be a success it must be based 
on sound economic foundations : the 1)riek and mortar of co- 
operation will build those foundations strong and stable. The 
successful development of co-operation can alone ensure the 
success of responsible democratic Government. Political and 
economic progress must go hand i»i hand ; and in India, the 
land of small holdings, small capital and small home 
industries — economic progress lies in eliminating the middle- 
men by co-operatively linking up the producer in 'the fields 
with the consumer and the exporter. The application of the 
co-operative principle alone can bring economic salvation to 
the millions of patient, toiling agriculturists of India. 

Panchanandas Mtjkherji 


APPENDIX 


Subjects in which instruction is offered by the 
Co-operative College, Manchester. 

Lectures are given, as required, on the following subjects : — 

Co-Ol’EBATION, 

Section I. 

History and Principles of Co-operation. 

Economics of Co-operation. 
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Co-operative Problems, 
f Co-operation and Social Problems. 

Co-o])erative Qontrol of Raw Materials. 

Co-operative Finance. 

^ Co-operation in Agriculture. 

Co-operative Production. 

International Co operation. 

Co-operation in Ireland. 

Co-of)e‘ration in Scotland. 

Co-operation in Denmark. 

Co-operative Statistics and Slatistieal Methods. 

Htstoiiy. 

Section il. 

(ieneral Hi.storv. 

Constitutional History. 

Industrial History, 106t)-191(). 

Tlic Industrial Revolution. 

Economic and Industrial History of the Nineteenth Century. 
Reform Movement of the Nineteenth Century. 

Economics. 

Section III. 

Economics of Industry. 

Money, Prices, and Banking. 

International Trade and Foreign Exchanges. 

History and Principles of Taxation. 

Public Finance. 

Economic Theories. 

Social Economics. 

Wages. 

Economic and Social Problems. 

Trade Unionism. 

The Organisation of Industry and Commerce, 

The Welfare of the Group. 

Women in Industry. 

CiTizEN-sHip, Sociology, and Ethics. 

Sections IV & V. 

Citizenship. 

Local Government, 
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Central Government. 

Political Science 
Sociolos:y. 

Ethics. 

Edttcation. 

Section VI. 

History, Theory, and Or^anisalion of Education. 

The Art of Teaching. 

Co-operative Education : fts History and Orj^anisation. 

PlTOlMCJAXDA VNl) PcTRUC SPEAKTXr;. 

Section VII. 

The Organisation of Projiaganda. 

Elocution and Public Speati?)"*. 

an'd Special Sopjects. 

Section VIII, 

The Co-operative Movement and Taxation. 

TKcnNfcxL Subjects. 

Section IX. 

Co-opemtive Management. 

Co-operative Book-keeping and Accountancy. 

Co-operative S eeretary s h i p , 

Co-o*perativo Auditing. 

Co-operative Administration (covering the work of (^o-operative 
Committees). 

Commodities of Commerce. 

Economics of Business Organisation. 

Modern Business Methods and Office Organisation. 

Statistics and Statistical Methods. 

Commercial Law. 

Co-operative Law. 

Advertising. 
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VENGEANC |i: IS MINK 

f Tnivn/alor'x I'urriranl : 

Mr. K. M. Muii.slii has a ri.stn» reputation in IJoinbay, both as a law3'er 
and as a man of letfers. Tliis is an English version of his first Ion" story, 
which is stjll, in tlie o])inion of tlie translator, in spite of a certain amount of 
lack of polisli both in the devcIoj)tuent of the plot as well as in the lan^ua"e 
(faults inseparable from every first elfort), the best of his productions. 
This story has been cho.seu on account of its obvious importance for our 
present-day .situation in India and the translator feels a certain amount of 
pride in presenting what he regards as one of the finest of recent productions 
in his mother-topgue to a larger public. The difiieiilties of translation and 
the short-comings of the translator in both the languages should account 
for all defects. The ' merit,’ however, all goes to his frietid, the original 
author.] 


PART I 
CHAPTER I 
Friends in Need 

Whatever philosophers iniglit say, a home bereft of the 
master is no home. For two weeks Gunavanti’s home had 
been in that sad condition ; to her it liad become sad and 
dreary like the cremation-ground. Her beloved lord and 
husband had left all worldly cares behind and had started out 
on his journey to heaven, and in departing had taken all light 
and joy from the life of the good Gunavanti. The Hindu 
wife’s life is closely intertwined with that of her husband and, 
like the tender creeper which entwines the sturdy tree, when 
bereft of his supporting arm she withers away and her whole 
life becomes a desolate ruin. She cannot live alone by herself, 
for her life is wholly derived from her husband. He may be 
poor, a beggar even, but he is her God upon earth ; and here 
was a learned, noble, high-souled husband gone. Qunavanti’s 
happiness was at an end. Jagatkishor — the laughing, leaping, 
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darling' Kishor of ten summers — the sole remembrance of his 
father — was the one oasis in this dreary waste of her life. 

Darkness was falling outside, and Guuavdnti’s' heart, too, 
was wrapped up in gloom. The ladies who had come to condole 
Avith her had departed. Jagatkishor had put his head on her 
lap and had sunk into the sweet sleep of innocence. Gunavanti’s 
youthful beauty had been somewhat dimmed by grief but a 
graver matronly dignity had spread over her features ; Rati’s 
charms had disappeared but Kunti’s quiet dignity had come in 
their place. Her black dress melted insensibly into the 
gathering gloom of the dimly lighted room. Only her face — 
with its quiet, peaceful, resigned expression was visible like 
the full moon shedding her cold quiet lustre upon' a thick dark 
forest. 

Footsteps were heard below. Gunavanti stretched forth 
her hand and turned up the light. It seemed Raghubhai had 
come. Ranrhubbai had been tin* closest friend of Gunavanti’s 
husband. Why should he not be ? Nilkanthrai had found 
him a place and had helped him forward in his career. 
Through his favour alone hsid he attained his 2)resent rank of 
the Kotwal of that small State. For a considerable Avhile 
Raiji’s house had been his home. Raiji was quite unused to 
the crooked ways of the world and so Raghubhai had taken 
upon himself all the trouble of running his household affairs 
and even keeping account of his income and expenditure. 
Even after Raiji’s death he was a daily visitor and he regarded 
Gunavanti and her son as memljers of his own family. If such 
had not been the case Gunavanti could never have found any 
way out of her troubles. 

Raghubhai came in. He had the power of favourably 
impressing a stranger at first sight. His tall person looked 
really splendid in a strong, silk-bordered Nagpur dhoti, an 
old-fashioned court-coat with a silk shawl thrown over the 
shoulders and a Kathiawadi turban which he had adopted to 
please the Kathiwad Prince whom he served. His face was 
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by no means very remarkable, but often there was a good deal 
of dignity in it and sometimes it struck an observer so much 
that he get a 'wholesome impression of the man. His eyes 
were deep set, and from them twinkled worldly wisdom and 
intrigue. His features plainly announced the man’s greed 
for power as well as his firmness and his cleverness. His 
deliberate and cold manner of talking indicated experience 
and dipfomacy. Rumour had it that even his superiors were 
a little afraid of approaching him. Eor the present he was 
the Kotvval and so he practically dictated the local politics. 
Poor Gunavanti had found no reason to he suspicious and 
regarded him as something nearer than her own brother. 

“ Well, sister-in-law ; and how are you ? ” said the cold 
voice of Raghubhai. Tt was sweet enough though, for he had 
had long pi’actico in speaking sweetly in a prince’s court. 

“ Fairly well, brother. You are welcome.” 

Raghubhai took his seat on the swing’ some distance 
away. He began to ask about her affairs ; “ How is Jagat- 
kishor ? Did he cry to-day ?” 

“ No, not so much to-dav. He will get used to it in 
course of time, brother. Ts there any other course ? ” 
Gunavanti’s voice got choked with tears while saying this. 

“ Sister-in-law, do have more courage. Even these days 
shall pass away and you shall be happy once again.” 

“ I have done with happiness and misery in this life. T 
have but one object now. That is to see Jagat grown up.” 

“ That you shall, of course, you shall. Do not be afraid. 
But now decide what is to he done next.” 

“ What should I decide ? I am ready to do whatever you 
and Ramkisandasji think proper.” 

Upon hearing this other name Raghubhai raised his 
eyebrows just a shade. “ You see, sister-in-law, the matter 
stands thus,” he began, and honied words, insinuating like the 

^ A big plank swing, big enough to serve ns a bed and hung from thb ceiling, is a 
L'unimou and necessary piece of household furniture in Gujarat. 
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serpent, poured glibly from his tongue, “ Your wishes are my 
wishes. I am your humble servant, you must understand. 
For the family of Raiji Saheb. I am ever ready toliay down 
all I have, even life itself. You are to me a mother and Jagat 
is my little brother. You see, I used to keep all accounts for 
Raiji Saheb and so I know exactly how you stand at present.’’ 

Just then from the veranda came the crash of a stiqk 'vith 
its iron ring. Raghubhai’s face fell a little on hearing this, 
but immediately it was wreathed again with his habitual 
ingratiating smiles. 

Hallo, here is Ramkisandasji himself. Now let us 
decide what is to be done.” 

The huge bulk of Ramkisandasji advanced into the lighted 
l ooui. His youth he had spent among wrestlers and in various 
gymnasiums, and now, even at the age of seventy, his j)ower- 
ful limbs showed not the least trace of decay. Old age could 
not get even the thinnest end of its wedge into him. Only his 
long beard had grown snow-white. This, and the mark on his 
forehead, which announced him to be a devotee of Rama, and 
his big lustrous eyes, roused a feeling of veneration in all who 
sau him. He had his abode in the temple of Ramachandraji 
ou the outskirts of the town, and in the hearts of all the 
townspeople besides. He was also a considerable power in that 
place. He was in close touch with all the local affairs, and 
in settling every dispute he had the chief hand. But he used 
his own transparent simplicity and his unshakable faith in 
(lod’s goodness as the only solvents in all cases of trouble, and 
very often he came out successful. Cruel rapacious officials 
were afraid of him and sometimes, it M'as whispered, evert the 
Prince himself. His learning did not extend much beyond 
the kamaymna of Tulsidas, but his simple honesty imposed a 
greater restraint on the Avrong-doers of this small principality 
than the laAvs and all its guardians could do in more civilised 
regions. In an autocratic oriental court such <•» restraining 
force was really very wholesome. 


12 
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“ Tulsi, there ai’e varied natures found among our mortal 
folk,” quoted llamkisandasji as he entered; “"Well, child, 
how are you ? ” ‘ 

“ r am well, Maharaj. Come in,” replied Gunavanti. 

Ilaghubhai smiled and bowed ; then he said, just Avith a 
trace of shy humour, " Come in, llawaji.- Well, and how are 
you, quite well V 

“Yes,” and, as if he had just caught sight of Itaghubhai. 
he added, “Who is this!- Junior Diwan ! Well, how goes 
jfour game ? What al>out your Diwanship V " 

Raghubhai aa^s the KotAA'al, but most people in the State 
knew tlie goal he was aiming at. The BaAvaji ahvays addressed 
him as the “Junior Biwan.” Some of Ramkisandasji’s Avays 
Avere very peculiar. Wherever he Avent, be had forsworn to 
take a seat or to talk in a Ioav voice. He would keep walking 
to and fro, and while speaking to any one he Avould “hold him 
Avith his glittering eye ” and shout out Avhat he had to say in 
his loudest voice. People used to say that once he bad told 
even His Highness tti his face, “ You an; not merely a slave, 
but the slave of a slave.” We cannot vouch for th(‘ truth of 
this, but this much is certain that the BaA\aji was not one to 
mince his Avords Avitli anybody on earth w hen occasion arose. 
Raghubhai Avritlicd a little — but he put sugar into his voice, 
smiled a little and said : 

“ What did you say, BaAvaji r Why jest Avith a humble 
indiA'idual ? Of cour.se Avith your ble.ssings all shall come in 
time. Just at present AA'^e been considering AA’bat sister- 
in-laAV should do noAV.” 

“What .should she do? Why, — eat, drink and remember 
Rama.” 

“ But you see, Bawaji, she has not the means noAv of 
keeping a separate house.” 


^ Ranikissandasji nud his .aBdociatn .munya^is always iisp Hindi 
fjil. I’l'illtpr \?i cpirhoi npidiVd lo 
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“ Why not r l)id nof Eaiji leave anything ? I understood 
that you kept all accounts.” 

“ Yes, but his expenses were high, so that after paying all 
debts barely five thousand rupees will be left.” 

“ But he was earning three to four hundred monthly all 
these ten years and more. What accursed wretch has 
pocketed all that money ? ” roared Bawaji. No one could 
for a moment have misunderstood the look he darted at 
Raghubhai ; his stout stick seemed as it were anxious to 
begin. The deep eyes of Raghubhai flashed out anger and 
hate for one moment, but immediately the fire was covered up 
with the ashes of cold calculating wisdom. After a moment 
he quietly answered the ascetic — 

“ Look here, Baw'aji, be calm and listen to reason. It does 
no good to be hasty. I have eaten the salt of Raiji Saheb — ” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that. But what do you think we 
should do now^ ? ” 

“ What should w'e do ? Whatever you and sister-in-law 
decide, that will I faithfully carry out. You see, she cannot 
go to Surat to her late husband’s brother. The two brothers 
liad lived apart for years. And the temper of his wife would 
not allow her widowed sister-in-law’ to live with them in peace. 
Besides, I do not think it advisable to get aw^ay from here 
jusl now. His Highness may be approached and with a little 
effort some State help may be secured for Jagat’s education. 
It w'ould, therefore, b(? \vcll to stay on here at present and my 
home is ahvays open to you.” 

“ No brother ; the inconveniencie to you — ” 

•• What inconvenience wmuld it be to me? ” said Raghubhai. 

“Listen, Junior Hivvan, do you w'ish to take Gunavanti 
to your place ? ” asked the Bawaji, shaking his head thought- 
fully. 

“ Yes, that will mean saving of money ; she will stay here 
and 1 too shall have the chance to serve the family and thus 
repay in a small degree w'hat I have ow'ed to Raiji Saheb.” 
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But will this benotif .7agat ? ' ' askod (iunavauti ; sh(> 

wax unable to decide between i/ie rondiotiijff alterafi. 
t/rex, • ' 

Fas;, xomethiiig might be dono lor him, aertainly. Hut — ’ 
“ It will indeed be very henedcinl for him. I will inysell 
take him to His Highness.’^ 

To the fond mother this seemed an inesiimable benefit. 
If her son’s future happiness could he .secured why should 
she object to a little inconvenience to herself ? And here was 
Baghubhai, almost Rai ji’s own brother. What objection could 
she have in staying with him ? 

“But, Bawaji, have you any objection ? ” 

“ No, child, I have none,” said Bawaji and looked straight 
at Raghubhai; “well, if it is for the boy’s good, go and stay 
with him.” 

Raghubhai jumped at this at once. “ Sister-in-law, I was 
only waiting for your consent. I have already made all 
arrangements. I will send my wife to you to-morrow.” 

“Very well, brother, I will come to-morrow,” con.sonted 
Gunavanti. Her heart was silently bleeding at the thought 
of leaving her home. 

“ Very well, I must be going now,” Raghubhai took his 
leave and walked out. 

“ I will also go, Gunavanti,” said Bawaji and went out 
with him. 

Gunavanti’s eyes filled with tears ; she bent down and 
gazed upon the face of her sleeping son. Poor lonely heart ! 
Por the sake of her child’s happiness Gunavanti had to accept 
the terribl-.,' burden of Raghubhai’s hospitality. The next 
morning dawned on Gunavanti still weeping bitterly at the 
thought of her bereavement and her helplessness. 

At the door of the house the Bawaji separated from Raghu- 
bhai. Before separating, however, Bawaji’s mighty arms 
caught Raghubhai by the shoulders and held him firm ; he 
looked steadily for a few moments into his eyes. 
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“ Look here, you, Junior Diwan I It is true that Guna- 
vaiiii and Jagat are coming to stay with you, hut remember, 
tlioy both are under the protection of Ramjh” As he said 
this, Bawaji whirled his stout stick more eloquently than words 
could express. 

Oh, my dear Sir, what do you mean I ” With great 
difficulty Ragliubhai could keep his features unmoved. He 
had however understood fully the eloquent gesture and it 
had set his heart trembling just a little. 


CHAPTER 11 
Child Friends 

Poor Gunavanti had been forced at last to go and stay with 
Ragliubhai. He showed untiring devotion and did not alloAV 
her to feel in the least her dependent position. His wife, 
Kamala, Avas a perfectly good-natured and simple creature, 
Avho seemed ignorant of the existence of the KdUytiga in the 
outside world. She Avas incessantly busy Avith the affairs of her 
bttle home and her mind Avas ahvays occupied Avith her little 
year-old daughter Rama. Gunavanti had no fear of disturbance 
from either of these. Her nature Avas ahvays obliging and on 
account of her invariable sweetness of temper she became 
immediately a favourite Avith everybody. Ramkisandasji also 
paid regular visits to Raghubhai’s house once or tAAUce a Aveek, 
and often took Jagat with him to his own temple. Ramkisan- 
dasji was the chosen high-priest of all the children of the 
toAvn, they were all mad after him; but he had made Jagat his 
special favourite and treated him almost as his oAvn son. In a 
short time the boy began to forget Raiji. 

Jagat began to show his capabilities even at the tender 
age of twelve. After Raiji’s death he behaved as if he alone 
had to bear all burden. Gunavanti was quite easy in her 
mind with regard to the boy. He had given up his childish. 
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humours and his tears. Bui still he found it hard some- 
times to control his temper, and sometimes he was disrespectful 
towai’ds Baghubhai because he felt no special love for him. 
Except on these rather rare occasions he was always happy 
and invariably studious, and he often was found playing; with 
little Rama. 

People regard tlui Avays of children as something insigni- 
ficant — something almost lifeless; they think that these are 
not worth the attention of a grown-up man. But this is a 
great mistake, for “ as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined ” ; 
the events that have happened during these tender years and the 
friendships that are formed at that age leave deep and lasting 
impressions upon a child’s charactei*. Such are not left either 
by the events or the friendships of later years. The experi- 
ences to he described in this and the following chaptei‘s left 
such an indelible mark on the life of Jagat that Ave cannot 
afford to neglect them. 

At this period Jagat’s heart AA'as loving and trusting. His 
mothei’’s pure aiid innocent life had impi’essed his eharacter 
forcibly, GunaA^anti's hold upon the boy was the hold of 
perfect love, and hence it did not take her long to mould his 
character exactly as she Avished. She had herself been educat- 
ed in the old style. She had none of the outAA’ard shoAV of 
the new-fangled, modern, educated ladies, nor had she their 
half-cultured manners. Gunavanti had committed the great 
crime of being (juite unlike the “ modern ” woman, in as 
much as she AA^as not ignorant of the ancient mythology and 
legendary lore of her country, Avhich an “ educated ” Avoman 
to-day would affect to despise. So she Avas able to introduce 
fresh interests and fresh ideals into Jagat’s young life through 
the immortal and ever-inspiring tales of the Mamayana 
and Mahabharata. She encouraged Jagat to imitate the deeds 
of our great heroes of the past. ^ He had already, like Parashu- 
rama, rid the world of his imagination several times of the 
Kshatriyas and had often dragged down numerous Gangas 
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with a power and effort worthy of Bhagirath himself. Who 
has not had these sweet, madly-wise visions ? He who has not 
had them is not human. 

Raghubhai’s garden lay shimmering in the early rays of 
an autumn morning. Birds were singing in the trees. 
Nature was smiling all round. Jagat came out, joy in his 
heart and a bow and arrows in his hands, llaghubhai had 
bought these tor him, long the goal of all his boyish ambitions. 
Last night he had taken them to bed witli himself. 

In his play he had often achieved universal sovereignty 
by Ihe mere twang of this bow and had ctirried off heavenly 
maidens innumerable. Every boy’s life twines itself round 
such a toy — a toy representing a weapon, which symbolises the 
innate manly power. As he grows older he drops the toy and 
grasps the real thing. Man or boy, each seeks to forge the 
lover with which he would move the world. It takes on various 
shapes and is often changed ; some succeed ultimately, in 
acquiring it, otlnu’s in despair give up the attempl. The wooden 
horse is cast aside for the bat, the bat gives place to the pen, 
the pen in its turn is flung aside for eloquence of the tongue : 
but the final goal of ^lll is one — to lead the ideals surging 
within to outward expression and thence to victory, and to' 
invite the norld to share the joys of that triumph. 

Jagat was shooting his arrows here and there like a Greek 
Cupid. One arrow flew higher than intended. The boy had 
a fleeting thought of aiming at the fish but jthc arrow 
went over into the garden next door. There was a small wall 
between the two gardens. He stood still considering what he 
should do. 

Some one was climbing the wall from the other side, slowly 
there came up over the wall a mass of soft dark curls, and 
then — a face. Jagat was struck with wonder and stood gazing 
at it. Gunavanti in all her tales had described the heroine as 
“the incarnation of all beauty.” To Jagat the only “incarnation 

' Tin's ihp I’tyG wln’rli Nr’iiinii pnrrnnnril u Ih- won hruMiistli 
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of all l)t>auty ” was his mother. Often when wandering 
about in the kingdom of his imagination, mounted on his own 
fancies, he ‘had pictured to himself many a beautiful maiden, 
but the standard and type for all of them WTis Gunavanti. But 
this face I A girl of about ten, the indescribable joy of grow- 
ing childhood lu*imming over from each limb, the spirit of 
innocence sparkling from her bright eyes, her pz’etty rose-bud 
face half-hidden under a mass of vagrant curls — all these 
quite vanquished Jagat and Jagat’s impressionable heart and 
made him stand just where he Avas, staring in speechless 
Avonder. The eyes of the girl Avere dancing AAdth merriment 
and — in lier hand avhs Jagat’s lost arroAv. 

The girl climbed over to the top of the Avail and asked, ‘‘ Is 
this vour arroAV?” 

“ Yes,” Jagat could not think for the moment AAhat else 
to saA' ; he stood still for a Avhile. 

“ Don’t you Avant it ?” 

Jagat recovered his gentlemanly manners, his instinctive 
respect for Avoinanhood recalled him : “ And Avho may you be. 
please ?” 

“ I,” said the girl in the voice of a Kokilo, “ Avliy, 1 am 
Taninau.” An older person Avould have laughed at this 
ansAver; Init .Jagat gravely nodded his head as if all his doubts 
Avere set at rest. 

“ May I come over r” 

“ Wait a bit. I will bring the steps and help you doAvn.” 

Jagat fetched the Avooden steps and getting up caught 
Tauman by the hands and brought her over to his side of the 
wall. Then they both jumped doAvn together from the top 
of the steps and tumbled over each other, disentangled them- 
selves, stood up, Aviped their hands and looking at each other 
btti'.st out into hearty peals of laughter. iloAV divinely simple 
arc children’s friendships, hoAv inscrutable their joys ! How 
tender the meeting of hearts unfettered by the artificial manners 
of the Avorld 1 What mutual faith and confidence ! Such 
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friendships, such ties, are the only real ones in this world. 
Hut we, wise ones of the world, speak of the ** marriage tie,” 
created by force of circumstances, sanctioned by unholy custom, 
tied easily in the registrar’s oflTice and untied oven more 
easily in the divorce court. 

Jagat had so far had no companion in his life. To him, 
therefore, the companionship of this girl was like water to a 
thirsty man. The bow and arrows lay forgotten iin the 
ground. Hand in hand they went to a small brick platform 
round a tree and sat down together. 

How long since have you come to stay here ? ” 

“ My father has just been transferred here. We came 
in only yesterday. Ho yon go to school r” 

.iagat was very proud of his learning; so he at once 
exclaimed, “Why, of course, I go to school everj’ day. T am 
learning English.” 

The little birds sang on merrily some time longer. 
J^i'eseiitly Gunavanti came out into the garden. Her attention 
was immediately drawn by tlie attractive beauty of Tanman, 
so she asked, “ Jagat, who is this ? ” 

“ Mother, .she is the girl from next dooi*.” 

“ Whose ? ” 

“ Oh ! mummy dear, you told me yesterday tlie story of 
Shivaji, did you not? ” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ That the Goddess had brought his weapon to him ? ” 

“ Yes, but what of that ? ” 

“ Why, this is nuj Hevi. She brought me my arrow.” 

The mother smiled at her boy’s wit and said, “ Indeed ! 
But Avho has come in next door ? ” 

Tanman could no longer keep quiet. She came forward — a 
very bundle of elderly wisdom — “ You know, auntie ” (how easy 
are relationships established in Hindu society!) “Mr, Hiralal, 
the head-clerk, has come in next door. I am his daughter. ^ly 
name is Tanman, And you are .Fagat’s mummy ? ” 

13 
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“ Yes, dear. But I must go in now. I am glad you have 
come. .Tagat will like your company. Do come again. What 
is your mother doing ? ” 

“ My mother is dead these two years. We are alone at 
present, fatlier and I. I have a step-mother hut she has gone 
home to her people.” 

“Well, I must go in now. Do come in whenever you like,” 
said Gunavanti and went in. Now that he had the approval 
of his dear mother Jagat felt douhly secure. 

“Come on, Tanman, what shall we do now? ” 

“Whatever you like.” 

“T do not at all care to play. Come on, let us talk.” 

“Y’es, let’s,” said the girl and laughed. She laughed often 
and hers was a very SAveet rippling huigh, Avhich sounded 
like the trill of a song-hird. 

The sun rises daily upon the world. Sunrises and sunsets, 
too, come into every man’s life. So far in dagat’s young life 
there hatl blown only the cool fragrant morning breezes of his 
mother’s quiet love. To-day, howevei-, there burst upon him 
the light of a new sun, radiant Avith dazzling .splendour. 
Many buds of imagination opened at its Avarm touch. The 
Avhole day at school Jagat thought only of Tanman. In the 
usual noises of the school-room his ear that day seemed to 
catch the sweet sound of rippling girlish laughter. That 
evening, after he AA’as back home, he was standing on the 
garden steps eating .something ; suddenly he was pushed from 
behind. .Tagat in one direction and his food in another, both 
rolled in the dust. Tanman ran up Avith hands outstretched 
and said gravely — “Oh, ho, what is the matter with my 
brother .Tagat ? ” 

Jagat lost his temper. Some people do not like such 
jokes. He glared fiercely at her and demanded, “Why did you 
push me ? ” 

In reply Tanman laughed. Jagat got more angry and 
snarled at her. Tanman at once turned away, and going up 
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to the brick platform near thp tree sat down there as if 
nothing had happened. Jagat cooled down. After a while he 
swallowed the insult, went up to the platform and sfood beside 
hei. Tanraan stared straight up through the leaves of the tree 
utterly oblivious of his presence. 

Then Jagat shouted — “ Tanman ! ” 

But no reply was vouchsafed by Tanman ; so Jaga^ again 
cried, “Tanman ! ” and caught hold of her hand. 

“ Get away, 1 don’t want any of your ‘Tanman,’” muttered 
'I'anman, mischievously pouting her lips and shaking her curls. 
.NTature had not forgotten the grace and caprice of womanhood 
while creating that form. 

“ Now do say something, Tanman. Won’t you speak to 
me? ” said Jagat piteously. 

“ No,’' and settling her.self comfortably once more, she 
began again to stare upwards tlirough the leaves. 

“ VV’iiy ? ” 

“Because I choose,” came the second imperious reply. 

Jagat was (i.vperieucing the cliarming eapriciousness of 
woman for the first time in bis life. His tender heart was 
wounded, so be walked :iway and stood at a distance. After 
the morning's happiness this pain was well nigh unbearable. 
Ht forgot the pain of bis fall and was angry with her refusing 
to talk with him. Near by w'as a small empty Avoodeu 
box. Tie AV'cnt up to it in order to sit down upon it — but 
the box suddenly disappeared from beneath him and Jagat 
once again measured his length on the gravel walk. Behind 
him was Tanman standing with a face full of grave solicitude 
and eyes brimming over with mischief. 

She bent over him at once : “ Oh, what is the matter with 
my Jagat again ? What has happened to my darling ? Are 
you hurt, my child ? ” — the voice of Tanraan Avas grave like' 
that of an old dame of a hundred years. 

Jagat found there was greater pain if Tanman got angry, 
so he swalloAved his rising anger. He and Tanman became 
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friends again, everything else was forgotten in the regained 

happiness. “Look here, Tanman, Avhy did you do this? 

0 

See my leg is all bruised and Ijleeding.” 

“ Why not ? You wanted me to he your Goddess. Well 
here is your Devi, as I think she should be. How do you like 
her?” 

“ Splendid, spendid, Devi mine ! ” cried .lagat, as catching 
hold of Tanman’s shoulders he got up. 

{To be (mfiiuterl) 

K. M. Munshi 
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ON SOME MATTER CONCERNING THE 
ANDHAU INSCRIPTIONS 

About the end of the first century A.D., there arose a 
Ksatrapa dynasty, founded bj’- Castana, which ruled over 
Gujai'at, Kathiawar and Malwa. The name of Castana’s 
father was taken by Professor Rapson to be Ghsamotika. The 
most important component of this name is the letter gli and hu 
which was read differently by different scholars. In 1899, 
{JRAS., p. .‘171) Professor Rapson, on the strength of a certain 
Ksatrapa coins, asserted like some of his predecessors, that 
tliis compound consonant cojisistcd of the two letters gh and 
sa. It must be borne in mind that this reading Avas based 
entirely upon the legends of coins vA^hich, scholars know, are 
not alvA'ays a safe guide for the correct reading of names, 
fn 190(), Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, then Assistant Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Survey of the Western Circle, 
visited Bhuj in Catch, and happened to see certain Ksatrapa 
inscription stones of iVndhau lying utterly neglected in the 
stores of the Engineering Department {Pit.- 11(7., 1906, p. 35). 
Ife had then no time to decipher the inscriptions from the 
originals. The letters, in his opinion, Avere so Aveather-worn 
that they did not yield even passable estam pages ; and although 
he prepared estampages in Bhuj, took them to Poona and 
prepared transcripts, he was, by no means, sure that those 
transcripts Averc i-eliable, as he Avas not able to read from the 
originals themselves (Pif.-IEC., 1915, p. 8). This happened 
ill 1900. Professor Bhandarkar contemplated visiting Bhuj 
again, but could not do so for a good many years. He, 
therefore, scut his estampages of the Andhau inscrijitious to 
Professor Liiders in 1912-13, — the estampages, Avhich were 
prepared by him, in 1906. With the help of those estampages, 
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the Gei’inati Professor wrote an article entitled J)ie ^akas 
and die Nordai'isclie Spmehe in the Proceedings of the Iloyal 
Prussian Acadehiy. 

In this paper, Professor Luders contends that the com- 
pound letter in the name of Castana’s father is y and sa and 
not fffi and sa and that “ 2000 years ago our ancestors 
transliterated the letter ‘ Z ’ by About the beginning of 

191"), Professor Bhandarkar visited Bhuj a second time. This 
time he was able to inspect the .\ndhau stones properly and 
decipher the inscriptions from the originals quite to his satis- 
faction. The result of it was that he gave an account of the 
contents' of these records in his Progress Keport for the year 
ending Olst March, lOlo. In this account he also, like 
Professor Liiders, says that the conjunct consonant in the name 
of Castana’s father was i/s(f and not and that it was an 

attempt to represent some foreign sound which the Greek Z 
was intended to expi’css. In the Jiunj number of the Modern 
lieclcw, has appeared an editorial note publishing ])hotographic 
facsimiles of Professor Liiders’ and Professor Bhandarkar’s 
remarks on the suhjeet. And the note cunningly says, “there 
the two discoveries made and published previously in 1913 
by Professor Liiders are described by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
under the caption oiiginal research without any credit being 
given to the Berlin I'rofessor,” and adds: “We are unable 
to unravel the mystery ; whose original research is described 
in the page reproduced, Professor Liidei-s’ or Professor 
Bhandarkar’s ^ ” The Modern liectew does not pretend to be 
HU antiquarian .Journal, and nobody, 1 think, considers it to be 
of any importance from that point of view. The editorial note 
in the June number to which 1 have just refei’red, does not 
thus deserve to Ije considered seriously. Unfortunately, 
however, the note is believed to have been inspired by an 
antiquarian scholar. It is therefore necessary to give it a 
I’eply in order that real justice might be administered. A few 
months ago, it was rumoured in Calcutta that a particular 
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scholar was rathor over-anxious to see that credit was given 
to Professor Liiders for his discoveries by publishing the 
matter in the Modern Rerietr. A note for doing' justice to 
Professor Liiders, which was long expected, has at last 
appeared in the June number of that monthly. There was, 
however, one link missing, because the same discoveries may 
occur to two different scholars at two different times and it 
would have been possible to contend that the iiresent discoveries 
occurred to J’rofessors Liiders and Bhandarkar differentiv 
without one knowing of the other’s discoveries. And an 
attempt is therefore made to show that this was not so in the 
present case. The apparently well-informed Editor remarks : 
“ We understand that the Berlin Professor wrote a letter from 
Cliarlottenburg, dated the 21st February, to Mr. D. P. 

Bhandarkar to make those discoveries kJiown to him.” I 
asked Professor Bhandarkar whether be was aware of any 
sncli letter. And he informed me (hat, although he could 
not vouch for the correctness of this date, he distinctly 
remembered that some such letter had been received from 
Professor Liiders and ])laced liy him on the office files of the 
A rcha'ological Survey, Western Circle. How the Editor of 
the Modern Rerieiv comes to know about the contents of a 
letter that was in the office of the Western Circle is a mystery 
which it is for the Government of Bombay to unravel. 

Soon after Professor Bhandarkar came to Calcutta to fill 
the Chair of the Carmichael Professor, T drew his attention 
to a footnote added by Dr. P. W. Thomas to Mr. B. D. Banerji’s 
paper on Nahapana and the ^aka Ei’a published in JR AS., 1917, 
p. 275. In the footnote, Dr. Thomas alludes to the reading 
Yaanwtika and refers to the paper of Professor Liiders in the 
Berlin SUstingaherichte, to which I have adverted above. And 
I then seized the opportunity of asking Professor Bhandarkar 
whose discovery it really was in regard to the initial 
compound letter in Castana’s father’s name and its equivalent 
to the Greek Z to represent some Scythian sound, that is to 
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sav, whether the credit for it was due to Professor Liidei’s 
for announcing it in tlie SUzunflsberichle in 1913 or to Pro- 
fessor Bhafndarkar himself for ^ivinj? it out in the Progress 
Pepoi't of the fVesteru Circle in 191 5, exactly two years after 
Professor Liiders’ paper appeared. And to iny extreme sur- 
prise Professor Bhandarkar at once replied that the discovery 
was neither Jiis nor Professor Liiders’, and that it w'^as 
announced more than twenty years ago by no less an illus- 
trious scholar than Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. He took out 
from his Library his copy of the Domhag Gazetleer, V^ol. 1, 
Part I, which contains The Parly History of (Jayarat fi’om 
the materials prepared by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indi*aji and 
which was published in 1890. On page 31 of this book, 
there is a foot-note which he then read out to me and 
which runs thus : “ This letter g'W in both is curiously 
formed and never used in Sanskrit. But it is clear and can 
be read without any doubt as Pandit BhagAvanlal 

Indraji thought that it was probably meant to stand as a new- 
coined letter to represent the (Jreek Z which has nothing 
corresponding to it in Sanskrit. The same curiously formed 
letter appeal's in the third syllable in the coin of the fourth 
Kshatrapa King Damajadasri.” Now w'hat does this note 
tell us ? It tells us distinctly that the initial conjunct letter 
in Castana’s father’s name is Ysa. and that it was coined to 
represent the Greek Z. These are the views of the late 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji published in 1896, long long before 
the paper of Professor Liiders or the Report of Professor 
Bhandarkar appeared. Unfortunately since Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji expressed this view other Indologists have rejected it 
considering the conjunct letter to be ghsa^ and not ysa. I 
have already told you that Professor Bhandarkar had taken 
estampages of the Andhau inscriptions in 1906, and he 
informed me that when he read the estampages themselves 
he was forced to read Ysamotika. as the name of Castana’s 
father. But as he thought that the weather-worn condition . 
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of the inscriptions did not allow him to place full faith in 
(he estampages and as he was not able to inspect the stones 
tliemselves properly he felt he yvas not justifte’d to ‘give out 
(his new reading, and therefore stuck to the current reading 
GhsuniotUn when he transcribed the initial poidion of the 
Andhau inscriptions in his Epigraphic Note on Sutakarni 
of (he Glrum- I ascription, published in J HBRAS., Vol. XXII, 
]). 08. It was not till 1915 when .ho paid a second visit to 
Hhu] and was able to examine cai-efullj^ the stone inscriptions 
in the original that he was convinced that the reading 
Ysaiuotika Avhich he had read on the strength of his estamii- 
ag('s taken in 1900 was corr<;ctly read. When Professor Hhan- 
darkar assured me that (he discovery was really Pandit 
Hhagwaulal Indra.ji’s he also told me in justice to Pi’ofessor 
liiiders that the latter also did not in his paper claim any 
enidit for being the first to read the compound letter .?/«« and 
showing it as etpiivalent to the Greek Z. To suggest there- 
fore that Professor Ilhandarkar appropriated or rather mis- 
ap])ropriated the discovery of Professor liiiders Avithout giving 
any credit to the Perlin Professor is something which cannot 
hut e.xcite our laughtcu*. Professor Liiders may be the fii’st to 
announce on the' strength of mere estampages that the correct 
spelling of the name is Ysronotika and Professor Phandarkar 
may be really the second to announce the correctness of the 
reading, but as his reading has been based on a careful 
e.xainination of the orifjinal stones themselves no scholar will, 
I think, dispute that Professor Bhandarkar is really the first to 
luive established the reading Ysamotika beyond all doubt. 

Noav just one word regarding the tone of the editorial 
article which has appeared in the Modern lleiYieir. It pro- 
duces the impression on the mind of the reader that Professor 
Bhandarkar has pilfered the discovery of Professor Liiders 
and is thus a plagiarist. Even if the discovery had really 
been Professor Liiders’ the proper and natural interpretation 
would have been that Professor Bhandarkar forgo! !<j 
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mention his name. In JliAS., 1000, p. 168 and fF., the late 
Dr, J, F. Fleet wrote a note in which ho says that the 
name (lujarat was derived' not from (i urjara-raslra but 
from Gni'ioralra. This view together with the arguments 
supporting it is exactly that propounded by Professor 
Bhandarkar himself in 1902, that is, four years before Dr. 
I’lect .wrote. Professor Bhandarkar’s paper on the subject 
was iiublislied in JBBRAS., Vol. XXI, p. 113 and ff and 
was noticed in detail by tbe late Dr. IToernle in JR AS., 1901. 
Nobody will therefore ever seriously think that Professor 
Bliandarkar’s paper had not been read by Dr. l<'l(H‘t in 190(;. 
And yet in his note on the name Gujarat Dr. I‘’l(?et mentions 
the view and arguments of I’rofessor Bhaiidai'kar without 
however mentioning tin,' latter’s name. No scholai-, not even 
Professor Bhandark:ir, has ever cliarged Dr. Fleet with 
plagiarism in this respect. The natural way of looking at it 
would be to say that Dr. J^’lcct forgot to mention the name of 
Professor Bhandarkar. 

But why go to an English scholar ? An instance nearer 
^ home will perhaps illustrab; my ])oint i)etter. Scholars 
are aware that a Prilkrit poejii called G aadii-caho speaks 
of a Gaudadhipa, or a king of Gauda, as being defeated 
by Yasovarman of Kanauj. AYho was this king of Gaiula? 
In 1912 Mr. Ramaprasiid Chanda expressed the view in his 
OawJaraja-mald (p. 15) that this king was pi’obably Jlvitagupta 
II, the last king of th('- Gupta dynasty of Magadha. In his 
Pdlas of Bengal (p. 43) Mr. II. D. Banerji proposes exactly 
the same identification, but this Memoir was written in 1911, 
that is, two years after Mr. Chanda’s book appeared. Mr, 
.Banerji, however, has not mentioned Mr. Chanda’s name in 
connection with this identification, and in this Memoir, at any 
rate. But can he be charged with plagiarism on this ground ? 

I leave it to the; Editor of the Modern Review to decide. 


N. G. Ma.jumi)ah 
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P.S . — This article wAs read out l)y me before the members 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society on the 6th of July last. The 
arguments used by me have become now known all over 
Calcutta, and it is rumoured that a reply to some of the 
insignificant points dealt with in this article is in preparation 
and will appear in the September number of the Modern 
Bei'iew. But I do not think it desirable to go down to the 
level of replying to any further attacks in this Monthly. If 
the Avriter of the article in the Modern Remem is possessed 
of any sound scholarship and honest courage he is requested 
to publish his replies in his name. It will then only be our 
worth Avhile to take them into consideration. 

N. G. M. . 

VAih /litfjnsf, W2L 
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“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY REFORM A REVIEW 

All article Iieadecl tlie “ Calcutta University Reform,” 
appears in the July number of tlui Modem Ltemew. The 
writer of the article is Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., P.R.S., now 
of the Indian Educational Service. As it comes from a scholar 
of Prof. Sarkar’s reputation on a subject in which we are 
interested, we have read it with attention. Pi-of. Sarkar starts 
with the statement of the essential requisites of a modern 
University and then mainly in their light makes some poignant 
observations on the present constitution and management of 
the Calcutta Univei-sity. He concludes with a few suggestions 
for a new University Act. Leaving aside all personal matters 
which cover a considerable portion of the article, we jiropose 
to examine some of the principles enunciated by Prof. Sarkar. 
We take up to-day his views regarding the importance of 
money in a modern University. Prof. Sarkar tells us that 
money is of secondary importance in a modern University 
provided that the teachers and leaders of the University have 
the right spirit. He refers us to the beginning of the famous 
University of Berlin in his support. He incidentally points 
out that the University cannot shoot up in a moment like the 
mango tree of the Indian magicians and advises the University 
authorities to live within means and follow common-sense 
business methods. Then he pas.ses on to support Mr. Sharj) 
who refused to grant necessary money to the Calcutta 
University. We quote* below some of his observations. 

“A University does not add to its reputation if it con- 
stantly sits by the roadside, exposing its sores and whining 
for public charity or snarling at Mr. Sharp when he passes 
by without considering to add to this year’s national deficit 
of 19 crores.” 
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He next drag's a corollary, very important one indeed, 
from his main proposition. As money is of secondary im- 
portance in a modern University and as secohdary education 
is more important than University education he points out 
that more money should he spent on secondary education 
than on University education .and asks the members of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal to iiear this important fact in 
mind while the question of apportionment of tjfxpayer’s 
money arises. He bases his valuable conclusion, he himself 
s.ays, on the dictum of the present Education Minister of the 
British Cabinet. 

In the first place, we observe that if his main contention — 
that money is of secondary importance in a modern University 
fails then all his other conclusions fail of themselves. If 
money ks of essential importance in a modern University, 
then the State is bound to provide necess.ary funds for its 
well-being and equipment. If the University is not really 
a detachable superstructure, but “ the brain .and the intelli- 
gence which permeates the whole system” of education, as 
Lord Haldane holds, there cannot be valid reason for spend- 
ing! more upon secondary education than upon University 
education as urged by Prof. Sarkar. We learn from the same 
high authority on education th.it “ WJiat has made the 
fierman system possible is the assistance which the State has 
given in founding higher education.” ' The Right Hon’ble 
Mr. Fisher, in the passage cited by Prof. Sarkar which will 
be discussed later on, simply urges the necessity of, making 
an adequate provision for efficient secondary schools, but he 
nowhere says that secondsiry education is more important 
than University education. As far as we are awai’e no edu- 
cationist of repute has ever made such a statement not to 
speak of the present Education Minister of the British 
Cabinet who is undoubtedly a scholar of continental celebrity. 
Only the other day the said Right Hon’ble gentleman made 

* Haldane, Education and Empire, p. 46. 
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jH’Ovision of eight millions sterling for* the miipersitij editca^ 
tion to ex-service men, and by this means he hoped, in some 
measure, to repair the educjitional loss occasioned by the 
suspension of academic activity for five years. He will, we 
doubt not, really be sorry when he learns that such inter- 
pretation has boon put upon his words by a member of the 
Indian Educational Service. 

Now'to follow up. Prof. Sarkar refers us to the beginning 
of the famous University of Berlin as described in the 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IX, in support of his main 
proposition. But we are sorry to notice that the authority 
cited by him hardly helps him in any way. On consulting 
the volume we find that sufficient money was given by the 
State for the University from the very beginning during a time 
of the greatest oppression and under the greatest financial 
difficulties and that the right spirit of the teachers and leaders 
of the University did not alone suffice as will bo evident from 
the following extract : 

“ Humboldt’s report, conceived in this spirit, was published 
in May, 1809, and three months later appeared an Order of 
the Cabinet assigning to the proposed University the polanp 
of Prince Henry of Rrnssid «,f Berlin mid « slate suhrenHon 
of ilidles ( per nnnmn. Fichte expressed 

the general feeling in liis statement that this action was the 
highest e.xamplc of a pi-actical respect for science and thought 
ever afforded by a State; for it was given during a time of the 
direst oppression, and the greatest financial difficulties. It 
was not an occasion of disjfiay or elegance that was sought for, 
.)ut an instrument for giving new health and vigour to the 
nation.” ' TJxe readers will please remember in this connection 
that Prussia had two big Universities, K6nigs1)erg and 
Frankfort on the Oder, besides two smaller ones at the time, 
and as the terms of the Treaty of Tilsit robbed her of Halle, 
two of the Halle professors begged the King to establish a new 


^ The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IX, p, 327. 
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University in Berlin and this proposal was given effect to after 
matui’e consideration. We further learn ^‘om the same 
volume that in the opening' year 1810-11 as many as 468 
students matriculated and that such patriotic spirit was kindled 
hy the new seat of leaiming within a very short time 
as enabled both professors and students to rush to arms in 
1813. Having in vieAv all these facts wc cannot regard the 
grant as inadequate. We further observe? in passing, that the 
beginning of the famous University of Berlin clearly shows 
that a University can grow up shortly provided that we have 
an adequate provision I'or its maintenance. We fail to under- 
stand why Prof. Sarkar suppresses these facts and places 
others before his readers evidently to ‘mislead them. This is 
not worthy of a scholar of his reputation. 

The education of the people is as important as the life and 
property of tin? persons. It has been pointed out by the best 
thinkers of the world that money is an essential requisite of 
every stage of education, — elementary, secondary or higher — 
and that it is the clear duty of the State to make adequate 
provision for the education of the people. Secondary educa- 
tion is important no doubt, hut all the modern authorities on 
education lay special stress on university education. Lord 
Haldane — a high authority on university education — points 
out that if the State desires that its citisjens and servants 
should be men of the best type, it must provide money for 
its well-being and equipment. Here are the w'ords of that 
great educationist ; 

“ And so we arrive at the truth, wdiich is becoming more 
and more clearly perceived, not here alone, but in other lands, 
the state twust see to Ihe well-being and equipntent of its 
Unicersities if it is to be furnished with the best quality in its 
citizens and its serrcintsJ’^ 

W'e read in the Times Mduegtional Snpplouent (July 9, 
1921) that on Monday the 4th July, the Government 


' Uiililiiiie, Uiii\crsiU€»8 ami Natioua] Lil'o, |f. 
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entertained at luncheon, at the Savoy Hotel, tlie delegates to 
the Congress of tlie Universities of the Empire. Mr. Balfour 
presided. Lord Haldane, Sir .Michael Sadler, Sir Gregory 
Foster and other illustrious educationists of the Empire were 
present on the occasion. Sir llobert Eiilconer, President of 
the University of Toronto, respojiding to the toast proposed 
hy the Chairman said that “ they came from overseas, where 
the same experience prevailed of overcrowded Universities 
and diminished exchequer as in this country. They were 
prepared, however, to face the ditliculties, for their people 
would not tolerate any retrogression. The people of the 
United States realised what education meant and were 
spending money on their Universities with a lavishness which 
would have been regarded as fabulous a few years ago, for in 
their judgment the future lay Avith an educated democracy 
and there was safetv alone in such a democraev.” The Bight 
llon’ble Mr. Eishcr whose opinion Prof. Sarkar rightly prizes 
so much proclaims in no uncertain terms the essential necessity 
of money in a modern University. We cite below an extract 
from his latest reported speech in conneetion with tlu' Anglo- 
American C<ni1erenee : 

‘■ Our Universities are full of students hut much (iinharras- 
sed for money. Books art; at famine prices. We shall have 
spent before we are done eight millions upon providing 
opportunities of University education to ex-service men, and 
by this expedient Ave hope, in some measure, to repair the 
grave educational loss occasioned hy the suspension of aca- 
demic activity for five years. * * * Necerlheleiss, the 

grim goddess of finance exercises, as she ahoays must in the 
last resort, an inexorahle power.”' Mr. Eisher tells us that 
finance must in the last re.sort, exerci.se an inexorable power 
oVer Universities, hut Prof. Sarkar holds that it is of secondary 
importance provided avc have the right spirit. Whom' ar(; avc 
to follow — the Bight Jlon’hle Mr. Eisher or Prof. Sarkar of 

‘ 7'nmv Educutionul Su ppltuncnt, July H), iU^l. 
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the Indian Education Service ? Everywhere in Europe or 
America money has been considered as an essential factor of 
a modern University. In France the State spends a. good deal 
of money for University education. In Germany the Univer- 
sities are practically maintained by the State. In the wortls 
of Lord Haldane, “ In Germany it is considered to be a good 
inA^estment for the State to contribute seventy or eighty per 
cent, of the cost of the Universities.” In America b(/th the 
State and tbe rich are spending lavishly for their Universities. 
In the United Kingdom too, the State spends a considerable 
amount of money for their Universities. But here in India 
we hear that money is of .secondary importance in a modern 
University and th.at it will add to the State deficit of 19 crores. 
We have enough of money for the military organisation, we 
have enough of money for the maintenance of the police, Ave 
have enough for the increment of the pay of the Civil and 
Imperial Services and sundry other matters, but when the 
question of education comes up Ave are told that Ave have no 
money. It is possible to make any sucb statement here in 
India only and not in any other civilised country of the 
Avorld. 

Next we AA^ant to couA'ey to our readers .some idea of money 
that is indispen.sably neces.sary in connection AAith the mainte- 
nance of an up-to-date University. There are four Univer- 
sities in Scotland. In addition to the magnificent donation of 
£2,000,000 from Mr. Carnagie and other sources of income, 
a sum of £72,000 is annually granted by the Parliament for 
these Universities and is administered by their Courts. The 
folloAting extract will show how the sum granted by the Parlia* 
ment is actually expended by them : — 

“ The Parliamentary grant made annually to the four 
Scottish Universities i.s £42,000. The exjienditure out of this 
grant is not accounted for in detail to the Treasury, nor are 
unexpended balances surrendered at the close of the financial 
year. The grant is made under section 25 of the Universities 

16 
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(Scotland) Act 1889. In addition the Universities receive 
£30,000 annually from the Local Taxation Account under 
section 2, subsection (u) of the Education and Local Taxa- 
tion Account (Scotland) Act i802.” Thus a sum of £72,000 
per annum is received by the Universities from Parliament, 
and is administered by the University Courts in accordance 
with the oixlinances of the Commissioners under the Univer- 
sities Act, 1889. The Scotch Education Department does not 
control these moneys in any way, but under Section l6 (T) (fj) 
of the Education Act, 1908, the Secretary for Scotland (the 
reprcseiitative head of the Education Department) administers 
grants to the Universities from the Education (Scotland) 
Fund. 

“The following table shows for 1908-9 the number of 
students and the allocation of the Parliamentary CJrant of 
£72,000 



Ciranty 

Number of .Mtudcnfi 

Eclinbiir^li 

. . €.5,920 

3,280 

Glasgow 

... t'’(),88() 

2,099 

Aborcleeii 

.. A 14,400 

970 

St. Andrews 

... A 10,8 00 

585 

Tota r. 

... A7 2,000 

7,540 ” > 


Prof. Sarkar refers to the Right Hon ’bio Mr. Fisher’s latest 
reported speech at Plymouth but does not give us his views 
regarding the money problem of a modern University. But 
we learn from the report of Mr. W. L. ]\Iunday, — the Chair- 
man of the Plymouth Education Committee, evidently formed 
qp the lines of suggestions made by Mr. Fisher “ the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee had it a condition that minimum income 
of a University granting degrees in arts and pure science was 
£46,000, and that Exeter College needed £20,000 to bring it 
up to that level. Fora multi-faculty University, which was 
the ultimate aim, the incoipe needed w\as £100,000.” Thus 


‘ The Tenchers’ Knryclojwflia, Vol. VI, pp. 01-62. 
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according to the latest estimate, a University granting degrees 
in arts and j)nre science requires annually — the minimum 
sum of E.S. 6,75,000 and a multi-faculty teaching University 
requires lis. 15,00,000. It cannot be said that the teachers 
and leaders of the Exeter College are wanting in right spirit. 
In spite of their right spirit they re<juire the minimum income 
of Us. 6,75,000 for establishing a University which will 
simply confer degrees in arts and pure science. Only the. 
other day, the Uengal Ijegislative Council gi’anted Ils. 9,00,000 
a year for the establishment and maintenance of the teaching 
University of Dacca Avhicb undertakes to teach only 1,500 
students. Its Vice-Chancellor — Mr. 1*. ,1. Ilartog — the former 
.Vcademic Itegistrar of the University of London, asked for 
more money but bis requisition was not agreed to. It can 
hardly be held that Mr. Hartog is AV'anting in right spirit. But 
what is the annual government grant to tlie multi-faculty 
'reaching University of Calcutta which undertakes to teach at 
least twice as many students ? Leaving out of account the 
sum which the Government allows for mess and inspection 
Avork of the University Avhich amounts to Rs. 4<3,128 
(Ils. 13, 12S-f- Ils. 30,000), it spends only Ils. 98,000 for the 
teaching Avork of the UnivH;rsity. The folloAving table shoAVs 
the allocation of the total government grant of Ils. 1,41,128 
iuclusiA'e of mess grant and inspection AA'ork : — 


Jlardini^e Profet^sor 

Per year. 
Re. 

1-2,000 

Cireor^e V. Professor 

12,000 

M into Professor 

13,000 

Two Headers 

4,000 

Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts 

15,000 

Science College Laboratory 

12,000 

University Law College 

30,000 

Inspector’s Pay and Travelling . . . 

30,000 

Mess Grant 

13,128 

Tota^ 

1,41,128 
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Thus we see Uiat the multi-faeulty University of Calcutta 
gets lis. 08,000 for post-graduate teaching in arts, science, and 
law. Thi^ sad state of things w.as pointed out in a letter by the 
present Registrar of the Calcutta University vA'-hich has been 
characterised l)y Professor Sarkar as “ snarling at Mr. Sharp.” 
Ho further advises the university authorities to practise eco- 
nomy especially in a time when the budget shows a deficit of 
,19 erores of rupees. We require Rs. 10 for our maintenance 
and you give us Re. 1 instead Avith the direction “ practise 
economy. ” It is A^ery easy to give such advice hut impossible 
to practise it in life. What will Professor Sarkar think of one 
who proposes to CAit down Professor Sarkar’s pay to Rs. 100 
because the budget shows a deficit of 19 erores of rupees ? 
Professor Sarkar Avill do well to communicate this A^aluable 
piece of advice to Mr. Hartog — the present Vice-Chancellor of 
the Dacca University — and thus to save a good deal of useless 
and unnecessai’y expenditure. To tell the truth such a 
pernicious doctrine has never been preached by any educationist 
of repute. 

Professor Sarkar, as noted above, puts a wrong interpreta- 
tion on the Avords of the Right Hon’ble Mr. Pisher regarding 
secondary education. Here are the Avords of that eminent 
educationist : 

“ A University cannot exist without a supply of pupils 
desirous of the higher learning and qualified to benefit from 
it. This implies an adequate provision of efficient secondary 
schools, capable of bringing their pupils up to the point at 
jtvhich they can profit from University education. ” 

In the passage quoted above Mr. Pisher simply urges the 
necessity of making an adequate provision for f^ffwieut secon- 
dary schools hut he nowhere tells us that secondary education 
is more important than University education. Prom Arnold 
downAA'ards many educationists have pressed for the improve- 
ment of secondary educational system in Grpat Britain. We 
learn from Lord Haldane that in England tiiere is a first-rate 
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elementary system, but the secondary system does not exist 
as a systematised whole and is in need of being co-ordinated 
and put upon a proper and regulated basis.' Only 'the other 
day some regulations were passed in England for improving 
the efficiency of secondary education. .\s secondary system 
is in need of efficiency, Mr. Eisher has simply pointed that 
out. He purposely uses the word “ efficient ’’before “ second- 
ary schools, ” for in -his opinion, a secondary system cannot 
advance without “ highly trained teachers,” who are undoubt- 
edly products of the University. In Germany, America, and 
Erance, the universities or establishments in close connection 
with the tiniversit.ies are the training places of teachers. All 
the modern authorities on education altogether repudiate the 
idea of having such separate establishments as “ normal 
schools,” or “ training colleges ” for the training of teachers. 
We know as a matter of fact that secondary systems have 
worked better where the influence of the University has been 
brought to bear upon them. There cannot be two opinions 
about the fact that by improving the University system we in- 
directly improve the secondary and elementary school system 
as well. It is a well-known fact that everywhere in America 
and Europe educational authorities have spent much upon 
their Universities, Why so ? Because they are decidedly of 
opinion that by advancing higher education they simply ad- 
vance the whole educational machinery. We have noted 
above what has made the German educational system possible 
is the assistance the State has rendered in founding higher 
education. It is known to all that America is going aheac^ 
very fast. Why is it ? It is due, “ ijartly at least, to the 
development of higher teaching, that has taken place in 
America. The progressive Universities of Great Britain 
such as that of London, are spending a good deal of money. 
But a belated member of the Indian Educational Service tells 


^ Kaldane, Education and Empire, p. 60 . 
" Ibid, p. 61. 
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us that such should not be the case iu India at the greatest 
crisis in her history. 

Most* Indians do not quite realise the importance of 
university education. That was exactly the case with the 
Americans even in the latter lialf of the nineteenth century. 
In that period many older men were heard saying, “ What is 
the ditference between a collect? and a university ? ” It is 
now-a-days generally admitted in Europe and America that 
college training is one thing and univei’sity training is ano- 
ther ; “ that college instruction is disciplinary, requires 
definite, but not uniform methods, and a certain deference to 
the authority of the master ; while university instruction is 
much freer, and the scholar is encouraged to inquire rather 
than to accept ; to test and observe rather than to hear and 
recite ; to walk with a fi-iendly guide rather than to obey a 
commander. ”' According to Lord Haldane - a high autho- 
rity on education. University “is a place of research, where 
the new and necessary knowledge is to be developed and it 
is further a place of training, Avhere the exponents of that 
knowledge — the men who are to seek authority based on it — 
are to be nurtured and receive their spiritual baptism.”' The 
elementary school may help us in getting a number of men 
with rudiments of knowledge and a number of skilled labourers 
at best. The secondary schools develop a much smaller and 
still larger class of well-trained men. But it is the ideal 
work of the University to produce such exceptionally trained 
type of citizens whose calling requires high talent, and who 
are fit to lead as well as to organise. Thus conceived the 
universities ai’e “the very intellectual centres of the nation, 
the centres from which emanate light and leading in almost 
every walk of life, and most of all in our intellectual life.” 
By starving these fountain-heads of culture and enlightenment 
you I’eally starve the very intellectual life of the nation. 


‘ Vi(^e the article ou “ Diiivergities ” in the PJncylopu^dia Uritaiinica, 11th edition. 
* Ualdane, UniversitieB and aNtionul Life, p 105. 
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In order to achieve its ends a University requires a number 
of scliolars who have concentrated their Avhole attention upon 
different subjects of study and research and are prepared to 
accomplish them with all their strength. A scholar who 
would accomplish anything of value must limit himself. The 
first duty of a university teacher is “ to seek to comprehend 
clearly what his strength will let him accomplish, and then 
to do it with his might.” He looks neither to the right nor to 
the left, but goes onward for the attainment of his purpose. 
Singleness of aim always dominates his life. When a well- 
equipped University succeeds in securing a number of such 
dedicated lives, it need not despair. Its success is not to be 
measured by its apparent failure to reach some end, but by 
the quality of its striving. Judging by this standard, w'e must 
say that the Calcutta University is a great success. Only the 
other day Mr. Stark said in the Legislative Council of Bengal 
that " since the Calcutta University was established its achieve- 
ments had been remarkable in the history of educational 
progress in any country in the world.” 

Mr. Sharp calls the University of Calcutta an impe- 
rinm in iniperio. Prof. Sarkar repeats the same tale. Let 
us see whether the University of Calcutta is really one govern- 
ment within another under the present Indian Universities Act 
of 1904). The Body Corporate of the Calcutta University 
called its Senate consists of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
Ex-officio Fellows, and Ordinary .Fellows. In the First Schedule 
of the Act we come ao-oss the names of the persons who are 
the Ex-officio Fellows of the University. With the exception 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, they are all high Government 
officials. Section 6 of the Act provides that the number 
of the Ordinary Fellows shall not be less than fifty nor exceed 
one hundred and of such number 10 shall be elected by Regis- 
tered Graduates, ten by the Faculties, and the remainder shall 
be nominated by the Chancellor. The Executive Government 
of the University is vested in the Syndicate which consists of 
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the Vice-Chancellor, Director of Public Instruction, and 15 
J^x-qfficio or Ordinary Fellows of the University elected for a 
year, foui’ of whom to be elected by the Senate, four by the 
Faculty of Arts, two by the Faculty of Science, two by the 
Faculty of Law, two by the 1''aculty of Medicine, and one by 
the Faculty of Engineering. Further, there is a Board of 
Accounts consisting of three Fellows other than members of 
the Syndicate which is appointed by the Senate at its Annual 
Meeting. This is in outline its present constitution. As 
constituted under the Act it is purely a Government Institution. 
The Calcutta University Commission having for its President, 
such an eminent educationist as Sir M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Leeds, holds the same view^ It observes 
that “ the relations between Government and the University 
are of an unsatisfactory kind, involving far too much detailed 
Government intervention which cannot be satisfactorily exer- 
cised and undermines the sense of responsibility of the 
University authorities.” If so, we ask, where is the basis for 
the so-called stigma that it is an imperinm hi iniperio ? 

It has been pointed out by eminent educationists that a 
“ University cannot live and thrive under the domination either 
of the Government or the Church.' Freedom and development 
are the breath of its nostrils, and it can recognise no authority 
except that which rests on the right of the Truth to command 
obedience.”' If so, every University is in fact an imperium 
in imperio. Anyone studying the constitution of the Univer- 
sities of the world Avill notice that t)est Universities enjoy full 
autonomy as regards their management which is a matter of 
vital importance to all teaching bodies. Take, for instance, 
the constitution of the University of Cambridge. 

“ The senate in congregation is the legislative body. Those 
who vote in it are the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, doctors of 
divinity, law, medicine, science, letters and mu.sic, and 
masters of art, law, surgery and music. The council of the 


Haldane, Universities ond National Life, p. 105. 
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senate, consisting of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, four 
heads of colleges, four professors and eight other members 
of the senate chosen by the electoral roll, brings all* proposals 
(called Ciraces) before the senate. The revenues of. Hie. 
University are derived chiefly from fees at Matriculation ^ 
for certain examinations, and deyrees, from a tax upen all the 
memhers of the University, and from contributions by the 
mlleges, together anth the profits of the University Press. A 
tinancial board, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, ex-offieio 
and certain elected members, administers the finances of 
the University. There are boards for each of the various 
faculties, and a General Board of Studies, with the Vice- 
Chancellor at the head. There are University professors, 
readers and lecturers in a large number of subjects.”' 

Thus we see that the Senate in congregation does everything 
for the University and does not allow cither the Parliament or 
anv other corporate! body to interfere with its management. 
To express the same fact in the language of Mr. Sharp, it is 
an imperimn in impemo. Not only the University of 
Cambridge but every University of Great Britain and America 
worth the name enjoys full autonomy. But in Bengal the 
Senate in congregation is ridiculed even for exercising ’ its 
legitimate authority. It has been contemptuously charac- 
terised as an imperium in imperio. We believe Mr. Sharp is 
an Englishman and undoubtedly knows something of the 
Universities of his mother-land. He should not have so soon 
forgotten all his British training. 

We observe in passing that the fees for Matriculation and 
on certain other examinations and degrees are used by the 
Cambridge University for the furtherance of higher studies. 
It has never been objected to in England, but to do so has been 
considered as sacrilegious in Bengal. We further note that 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Universities of Cambridge, Harvard, 
Leeds, and other Universities is the President of all their 

^ Vide tho article Cambridge in Kncyclopnodia Britannica, 11th Edition. 
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faculties. But. Sir Asuto.sh Mookerjee has beeu vehemently 
attacked by Prof. Sarkar for doing the same thing in Calcutta. 
Under itS present constitution with more than 80 per 
cent. Government nominees, if Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has 
succeeded in becoming the I’uler of the Calcutta University, 
he is undoubtedly a power — a power of no mean order — and it 
further appears that his colleagues most of whom are not 
dependent on him in any way follow his light and leading 
because they feel that his administration is for the good of the 
majority. One-man rule is not necessarily an evil. Many 
States have advanced under one-man rule. It is a well- 
known fact that Great Britain prospered under the 
administration of Pitt and Germany under that of Bismarck. 
In India at present Mahatma Gandhi is the de facto ruler of 
the Indian National Congress. It is not the lot of all to lead ; 
few are born to lead, the rest are led. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
inspite of his faults, for as a man he must have faults of his 
own, is undoubtedly the fittest man to manage the present 
affairs of the Calcutta University. To tell the truth we can 
name none else in India who is fitter for the task. If you 
consider him incompetent on good grounds — on grounds other 
than' personal animosities and jealousies, replace him by all 
means, replace him by a person who is abler than he to tide 
over the present difficulties of the Calcutta University. We 
have no objection — none in the least. But do not try to ruin 
a University of fiS years’ standing with unparalleled records of 
success by refusing to make an adequate provision for its 
upkeep. You must not adopt any such suicidal policy. It will 
seriously jeopardise the progress of your mother-land. IVhen 
Germany was under the heels of Napoleon who saved her ? 
Men like Pichte and Von Humboldt who urged the people to 
educate themselves and to found Universities. America is 
becoming so very great and powerful partly because she is 
spending lavishly upon her Universities. Only the other day Sir 
Robert Falconer — the President of the University of Toronto — 
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said in the Congress of £he Universities of the Empire that his 
countrymen were prepared to face the difiiculties, for they 
would not tolerate any retrogression. Will Indians alone with 
all their past glories and civilisation allow themselves to retro- 
grade ? It is unbecoming of the past tradition of India. In 
the name of civilisation and education, we ask you again not 
to do soi Eurnish the multi-faculty University of Calcutta with 
necessary funds and see what it achieves in the course of a 
generation. Young India will do well to remember the noble 
words of an eminent educationist that “to maintain the 
Universities of the country at a high level is thus an act of 
high patriotism on the part of the citizens.”' 

Arhaykcmau Guha 

‘ Haldane, Unirciftitiee and National Life, p. !♦ 
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. “ SOME PROPOSALS OP REFORM” 

The first instalment of a Private Report has been received 
from a Private Secretary attached to the Legislative Depart- 
ment — an excessively private Report from a strictly Private 
Secretary — dealing with grave matters of current moment and 
forecasting the course which public affairs are expected to 
follow now that the amount of ink requisitioned for drafting 
the Crown evidence in the ICarnani trial has been placed at the 
disposal of our new ministers. The Report is prefaced by a 
dignified explanation issued upon high authority regarding the 
precise meaning of the word “ Legislative ” when used in 
conjunction with the word “ Department.” This action has 
been rendered necessary in view of a rumour which, as a result 
of the trial (to the public) above referred to has been spreading 
in the bazaars adjacent to Harrison Road. It is categoi’ically 
denied that the word “ Legislative ” means anything but 
“ law-making.” The assertion that it suggests “law-breaking” 
has no foundation. 

The Report fhen proceeds to deal with the policy of the 
action taken by the Government in the matter of the Karnani 
trial. 

The public, says the Report, are regrettably ignorant 
of the penetrating insight which lies behind high diplomacy. 
The esoteric functioning of high finance is as nothing compared 
to the subtle intricacies of the motives whieh dictate that 
rare class of measure about which the Viceroy has from time 
to time to be consulted — five days afterwards. Now, it is the 
first task of the new Government to kill the Non-Co-Operation 
Movement. Till the protagonists of that misguided creed are 
provided with Manchester cushions in the new councils, the 
nasal breathing of members on the front benches wJien 
iniiiistcrs arc; reading their speeches will always have a 
depressing note. For one cannot snore musically so long as 
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one’s dreams are disturbed by revolting visions ot' barristers 
refusing briefs amidst the incoherent roaring of vibrant voices 
vociferating “ See our Das ! ” ,and “ I be Sen !” IHie thing is 
not decent. Moreover, there are other considerations. In the 
matter of controlling “ Exchange” or even of bibdingit down 
to keep the peace, the Government had to admit defeat. 
One valuable member of the Indian Civil Service died of 
ulcers on the brain, another took to, — that is, embrace*d ways 
of which the well-known American citizen, Mr. P. Johnson, 
has spoken rather disparagingly, and a third retired from the 
Service in order to take a course in “ How to Avoid Self- 
Contradiction,” at the School of Pelmanism. The matter 
would have assumed the proportions of a riot had not the 
well-known Economist, Mr. Hailey, made the novel and 
astounding discovery that the movement of Exchange like 
Einstein’s Theory of Light is the result of natural laws to 
control which human legislation is powerless. .( 

(A conlidcntial note was thereupon forwarded l)y the 
Secretary of State to the Governmenl of India suggesting 
that wherever other considerations pei’init, the positions of 
finance Members are in future to be tilled by such members 
oJ' the Service as j)ossess a research degree in Economics. 
This was noted. | 'riiei Governmenl was rescued from em- 
barrassment and confidence was just about to be restored in 
its policy of “ Laissez Eaire,” when the “ Non-Co-operation” 
party violated all the laws of decorum by appearing on the 
scene armed tvith “ Charkhas.” The country suddenly mani- 
fested a vulpine appetite for the obnoxious |)roduct of these 
machines, the law-abiding Marwari community were forced 
for want of a market to curtail and cancel their dealings in 
Manchester textiles, imports fell off and exchange promptly 
(executed several unseemly leaps upwards. Mr. Hailey and his 
bi-other scientists could suggest no remedy. What Avastoljc 
done ? Against * Charkhas ” even machine-guns were power- 
less — besides the non-co-operators had ah’eady “ cannon iscd ” 
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their lender, Mr. Gandhi, who was 'being referred to as a 
saint. It was necessary to discredit tliese people in the eyes 
of the country.* Now, mark the ways of ingenious, subtle and 
triumphant diplomacy. The Karnani trial establishes a pre- 
cedent which no court of criminal jurisdiction can dare to 
ignoi'e. Henceforward, it will be a sufficient defence to an 
indictment for murder that the accused was concerned in a 
business for the manufactui’e of hatchets from Indian iron, to 
a charge of cheating that he was Director of a company for 
the production of diamonds from Indian glass, to a prosecu- 
tion for uttering false checpies that he was the founder of 
an Indian bank, to an accusation of forgery that he was a 
shareholder in a concern for manufacturing milk from Indian 
chalk. 'Ihe consequences are appalling. 'I'ho Gandhi cap will 
Ijecomc the badge of sin and the Charkha ” the loom of 
Saton. The Non-Co-Operation camp will become the refuge 
of the criminal classes. God-fearing citizens will clamour for 
admission to the councils. At the call of respectability Mr. 
Das may allow himself to be appointed Advocate-General and 
Mr. Gandhi may even hecojne Commissioner of Police ! As a 
political and economic movement Non-Co-Operation nill he as 
dead as a drowned kitten. Its adherents from being a re- 
])reheusible rabble of cynical obstructionists will become a 
constitutionally conducted opposition of precise “ progres- 
sives ” !! 

* * * 


The lleport then proceeds to foreshadow some of the 
questions whiclv will call for immediate attention after the 
Non-Co-Operation Party has been demobilised and its mem- 
bers accommodated inside the Ileformed Councils. These 
4luestions are mai’shalled in order of importance. 

1. SIriiclih'al jUiet'fdiom lo Comicil Nulls. —ii will )>e 
necessary at the public expense' to construct a water-duct 
leading from the roof into the interior of each Council Chamber 
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ill order to provide the Opposition with min- water, which, 
according to report, is the only beverage they are accustomed 
to drink. No inlet will lie provided for thunder or lightning. 
Of these enough is expected to be generated indoors. 

Each Chamber will be provided with a refrigerating and 
a heating apparatus, the former to be placed amongst the 
Opposition benches and the latter behind the Ministerial. 
It is anticipated that the atmosiihere surrounding the Opposi- 
tion Avill at times become unduly heated, whereas our new 
Ministers are likely to suffer from that chilly feeling which 
displays itself in a sudden and unpleasant clamminess of the 
brow. 

II. Ink Supplies . — Facilities for a free flow of ink in 
Secretariat Offices are to be provided in accordance with 
specifications to be taken from Tala. The tap system will 
prevent an undue mortality amongst chapmsis who fall vic- 
tims to a malignant form of lumbago when requested to carry 
heavy buckets up and down stairs. 

III. Office Appliances . — To ensure the proper tying up 
and docketing of heavy documents, such as Memorials, 
Applications, Petitions and Complaints, a constant supply of 
tape is to be arranged for, tlie colour of which must be red. 

IV. Inter- Depart mental Communications . — When a 
Minister or Memlwr of the Executive Council has occasion to 
address an enquiry or other communication to any Minister 
or Member- in charge of another Department, he will be 
expected to forward such enquiry or other communication 
through the Seci*etary of State. This method is expected to 
be more expeditious than the system of sending notes by 
chaprasis. 

V. Amendments to the Constitution . — The distinction 

between 'I’ransferred and Reserved Subjects is to be replaced 
by a division of Executive functions into Transferred Reserved 
and Relegated Subjects — i.e., “ Relegated ” to oblivion. It 

is not yet quite clear Avhat subjects this last-mentioned group 
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will embrace, but it is certain tlial Liiiveji^lty Kducatioii 


util be one of them. This, however, uill be subject to a 
(|ualitication in favour of New Universities, ejj,, Dacca, which 
are to have in addition to Colleges, Lecture Halls, Hostels, 
Professional Vice-Chancellors, Libraries and Laboratories, a 
Billiard Saloon, a Swimming-Bath, a Night Club, and a 
Barber, 's shop. In fact, the principle is to bo established that 
the older the University the less the attention it is to receive. 
The reward of old age is senile decay. In the case of the 
Calcutta University, provision will, however, be made for the 
salaries of at least throe menials as it will be necessary in 
view of the Rash Behary (Jhosh bequest to keep the ceiling 
of the Science College free from cobwebs. 

S- X * 


The first instalment of the Private Ro))orl ends rather 
abruptly here. The Private Secretary at this stage went away 
to consult a well-known Ex-Member for Education as to the 
precise meaning of the word “ University,’’ and the Ex- 
'Member, discovering that the Private Secretary was thinking 
of Calcutta, had that excellent gentleman locked up and since 
then no more has been heard of him. 


N. A. K. 
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I^TERARY, LINGUISTIC, AND OTHER SKETCHES^ 

POLISH sketches 

I. — The Literature of Poland 
1. General 

The oldest literary documents date from about 966* A. D., 
the date of Christian isation of Poland ; they are written in 
Latin, the oldest historical production consisting of annals 
and chronicles. Some literary monuments written in the Polish 
language date from the thirteenth century. A great intel- 
lectual impetus was given by the foundation . of the 
University of Krakow in ISC-t, which is the second*ol<iest 
University of Central Europe, the oldest being that of 
Prague, Thanks to the initiative of Queen Jadwigoe, the 
University of Krakow, from the year 1400, became one of 
the famous Universities of Europe, the subjects chiefly* 
cultivated being scholastic philosophy, mathematics and 
astronomy. The great Kopernikus Avas the pupil of the 
mathematician Brudzew. The fifteenth century produced a 
rich harvest of Latin poems ; indeed, Latin remained a spokeq 
language among the educated people of Poland long after it 
had ceased to be spoken by the educated classes in Italy. 

The first printed book in the Polish language was published'. 
iHl521. 

The second half of the sixteenth century witnessed the 
rapid development of indigenous literature ; that was the 
“ Golden Era of the Sigismunds,” the “ Okres Zygmuntowskr,” 

The epoch of the two Augusts of Saxony was a time of 
political, intellectual and moral decay ; but notwithstanding 
that some valuable literary work was done. Even ladies began 
to engage themselves in literature, the most notable one being 
Elzbieta Druzbacka (died in 1766), who wrote phantastic 
tales, satires and idyllic poems of considerable merit. 

17 
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Ou the initiative of King Stani.Uaus August, the Polish 
parliament appointed a commission, which developed into the 
first miHistry of education ^ in Europe ; this commission 
I’eformed the Universities of Krakow and Wilna, established 
a great number of middle and elementary schools and founded 
a society for the publication of elementary school books. 

^J’he first public Polish theatre was established in Warszawa 
(AVarsaw) in 1765 and gave a great impetus to dramatic 
activities. An iniluential author of this period was the satirist 
Ignacy Krasicki (1785-1801 ). Several other writers of consi- 
derable merit made their appearance at this period. One of 
the notable products of the time immediately succeeding the 
Third Partition of Poland was the lyric poem “ The Polish 
Bard” by the famous statesman Adam Czartoryski, in which 
the poet pours out his grief over the fall of his motherland 
and his belief in a brighter future. 

The University of AVarszawa ( Warsaw) was founded in 
1818, and the capital became a centre of great intellectual 
activity. The University of VA^ilna counted among its dis- 
tinguished teachers the great biologist and humorist Andreas 
Sniadccki. 

After a period of activity of imitators of the French 
Pseudoclassicists, Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1856), one of the 
most popular and most influential of Poland’s authoi*s, became 
the real founder of the Polish romantic school. Mickiewicz, 
born in a small town in Lituania, educated in the University 
of Wilna, then at the height of its fame, was a man possessed 
of deep knowledge of human nature and the world around 
him. He was an exceedingly fertile writer and published in 
1834i the great epos Pan Tadeusz, which is considered by 
critics to be the greatest national epic poem of the nineteenth 
century. Two other authors of that period, Slowacki and 
Krasinski form with Mickiewicz the constellation of Poland’s 
three greatest romanticists,’ each one a complement to the other 
two. Mickiewicz depicts the real life of the people and is the 
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poet of love in its different aspects ; Slowacki is distinguished 
by rich imagination, a deep melancholy and ironical tenden- 
cies rooted in his dissatisfaction with existing conditions; 
Krasinski is a philosopher and a thinker who bases higher 
morality on reason. “ All three harbour a firm belief in high 
moral ideals and the progress of humanity ; all three are great 
masters of the Polish language. Every Pole can feel with, and 
understand Mickiewicz ; Slowacki’s works appeal only to 
refined minds susceptible to everything that is beautiful ; 
Kva.sinski can be fully appreciated alike by educated and 
thinking foreigners and his own people.” Besides these 
literary giants, the period of 1831-1863 produced a galaxy 
of other distinguished and patriotic winters. Among them 
we find the fertile novelist Kraczewski, whose, literarv 
productions till six hundred volumes. Nor must we forget 
the great Jiistorian Lelowel and the school founded bv him. 

The ill-fated revolution of 1863-61 produced a deprecia- 
tion of romantic ideals and opened the door to the positivism of 
Auguste Comte. The attempted russification of Poland and 
a strict censorship was not, however, successful in killing 
Polisli nationalism. Conditions were more favourable in 
Galicia which, under the Austrian Government, received a 
large measure of autonomy and the right to use the Polish 
language in administration, courts and schools. The attempts 
made by the Prussian Government to germanise the province 
of Posen, although not crowned with success, interfered with 
national-literary activity, but the system of compulsory primary 
education, introduced long ago in Prussia had the beneficent 
effect that long before the year 1919 there were no illiterates 
in the province of Po.sen, the ancient Great-Poland, Success- 
ful attempts were soon made by modern Polish authors to 
smooth over the gap between romanticism and sober positivism. 
Here we meet the great Lyric compose Adam Asnyk and the 
famous poetess Marja Konopnicka, whose poetry breathes 
deep sympathy with peasants and workmen, with the lowly 
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and depressed. She published also valuable studies of great, 
Polish Avriters and translated numerous works of foreign 
authors. Equally distinguished are two other authoresses — 
Eliy^a Orzeszkowa and Marja Ilodzie»vicz6wna. It would lead 
us too far to refer to the numerous authors wiiom modern 
times have produced. Poland’s literature is one of the richest, 
as rich as the language in which it has found its expression. 

2. TaVO GHEAT MODERN POLISH AUTHORS 
As representatives of two different tendencies in modern 
Polish literature we may choose Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
Stefan Zeromski, one the author of some of the most powerful 
historical romances ever written in any eountry, and the other 
a pronounced pessimist. Sienkiewicz was born in 1846 and 
died during the Great War. His short stories belong to the 
great masterpieces of that type of literature ; such are 
“ Carbon Sketches ” and “ Janko the Musician.” Longer 
stories are : “ Bartek the Victor,” describing the adventures of 
a Posen peasant who took part in the Franco-German War of 
1870 ; “ The Search after Bread,” a picture of the sufferings 
of a Polish farmer and his daughter, emigrants to the United 
States, “ Out of the memoirs of a Polish Teacher,” describing 
the' sad conditions of a Polish scholar in a Bussian school. 
After Sienkiewicz had paid a visit to the United States he wrote 
“Latarnik” the “ Light-house Keeper,” depicting the 
power which the love of the motherland has over a 
Polish emigrant. The genius of Sienkiewicz as a great 
writer manifests itself especially in his great trilogy “ By 
Fire and Sword,” “ The Flood ” and “ Pan Wolodyjowski,” 
The author declares it as his object to console his compatriots by 
reminding them of the tragic events of former days and of the 
awakening of the spirit of patriotism in recent time, a sign 
of the dawn of a brighter future. Still more famous is “ Quo 
vadis ? ” which has been translated into neaidy every Euro- 
pean language; the most Rucoe.ssful of these translatimis 
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beiug undoubte(Hy the Italiuii one by Fcderigo Verdiuois, 
the Italian language being beautifully adapted, to the authorV 
vivid and accurate description of the conditions obtaining in 
Rome during the rule of Nero, a monster in human form.' 
“ The Knight of the Cross ” draws a vivid picture of the Order 
of the German Knights and of the Polish nobility on the eve 
of the momentous battle of Tannenberg. His later novej, “ The 
Whirl-pool ” is based on the revolutionary movements which , 
took place in the years 1905 and 1900. As Sienkiewicz’s 
“ Quo vadis ? ” i.s so well known — even the cinematograph has 
contributed to spreading its fame, — Ave shall not present 
our readers with specimens of the great author’s productions, 
Stefan Zeromski was born in 1864 in Strawezyn near the 
town of Kielco ; he completed the courses of the "Gymna-. 
sium ” at Kielce, studied in the University of Warszawa, 
was private tutor in several Polish families, resided 
in Switzerland during the years 1892-1896, travelled in Italy, - 
Prance and Germany and finally took his abode in Warszawa. 
Of the modern Polish authors he is one of the most famous. 
As already stated, Zeromski is a pessimist, who combines the 
craving after what i.s best Avith the fatalistic belief in the un- 
avoidable existence of evil. Of his stories of modern life may ■ 
be mentioned : “ We shall be torn by Ravens and Crows ” 
(here in India we should probably say: “We shall be 
devoured by jackals and vultures ”) ; “ Labours of Sisyphus,” 
“ People without a Roof over their Head,” a picture of Polish 
labourers in industrial centres, and “ The Story of a Sin.” 
Zeromski has also Avritten a number of historical novels. The 
following are extracts from his novel “ The Ray,” a series of 
sketches of the life in a toAvn in what was formerly Russian- 
Poland. 


A Baihcay Journey iu Russian Polcmd, 

“ To Morysow, Tarcioe, Poloraisko, Lzawiec!” called out 
the conductor. 
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And whero if> the carriage for nou-sinokers r ” asked 
Baduski politely. 

“ For lion-smokers ? Eh ? . Farther in front. The first 
carriage.” 

This first carriage appeared to smoke itself, for smoke was 
pouring in volumes out of doors and windows, smoke from 
cigars and pijais smelling like burning heaps of half-dried 
potato-plants in the second week of September. On benches, 
boards and under the benches sat a whole colony of grown-up 
children of Israel, engaged in eager and noisy conversation. 
Baduski remained hel])lessly in front of one of the open doors 
trying to discover an empty seat, but none was to be seen. 
He looked into another carriage, equally crowded, the occu- 
pants being of Aryan descent. The smoke which filled the 
carriage was as dense as in that I’eserved for Jews and reminded 
Baduski as strongly as the other of autumnal potato-fields. 
Not only were all seats occupied, but there was hardly any 
standing room. Finally the wanderer spotted an empty seat 
in a third carriage and sat down on it. The conductor blew 
his whistle, when a fresh swarm of humair beings streamed 
into the carriage, until there would have been no room even for 
a falling pin to reach the floor. 'J'he train started. Baduski’s 
nose nearly came in contact with the projecting frontal parts 
of an immensely stout passenger on the opposite seat, whilst at 
his side sat two little girls accompanied by a matronly w’oman, 
who might have been their mother, aunt or grandmother. 
The girls sat stiffly upright in the endeavour not to be crushed 
by the fronts, backs or hands of passengers crowding round 
them and treating them ;ls if they were life-less bundles or 
packages. Their anxious eyes were filled with wonder and 
•apprehension. The elderly lady tried to save them from being 
crushed or buffeted by projecting elbows, but after she herself 
had had a knock in her ribs, she allowed matters to take their 
course. Behind the girls sat a man in a worn-out fur-coat, on 
his head one of those hats which in common parlance are called 
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“ melons.” In a loud voice which could be heard all over the 
carriage he related anecdotes as old as his fur-coat and of as 
little intrinsic value. Then the voice of a red-haired’ passenger 
was heard : “ You mangy Jew, tie up your bundle as long as 
I am in good humour and do not wait until I lose my temper !” 
These words were addressed to a .Jewish lad who sat quietly 
ait the very end of one of the benches. 

“ Why do you meddle witli other people’s affairs ? Are 
you the chucker-out of an inn r ” retorted the lad. The man in 
the old-fashioned fur-coat murmured : “ Away with you, Jew of 
the Old Testament ; I tell you, you will take a flying leap out 
of the carriage, squeaking like a pig. Go into the carriage 
reserved for Jews ! ” “I have a right to be here,” replied 
the youth ; “I have a ticket entitling me to travel in this 
carriage.” “ Even if you have a ticket as you say, I counsel 
you, as if I was your own mother, not to sit near me, if 
you don’t want to run the risk of changing this bench for a 
little white coffin.” ” Do you imagine I have not a pair of 
fists ? ” shouted the lad. This outburst was answered by a 
shower of knocks between his ribs, which induced the lad 
to take his place quietly among the throng of i)eople who 
were standing in the passage. 

In the centre of the carriage stood a stove iii which burnt 
a bright coal-tire. The passengers, both those sitting and those 
standing went on smoking the vilest tobacco without inter- 
mission. The atmosphere was stifling. Itaduski’s little 
neighbours evidently suffered acutely. Opposite them sat two 
young men, talking loudly, whilst the younger of the two 
smoked one cigarette after the other and seemed to take a 
pleasure in blowing clouds of smoke into the face of the elder 
of the two girls, whose agts was pi’obably not more than seven 
years. Not satisfied with his own performance, he offered a 
cigarette to his companion. The poor girl grew i)aler and 
paler and finally got sick. Radiiski pushed the two young 
fellows aside, and opened a window and politelx requested 
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them to abstain from smoking. They looked at him astonished, 
as if 'he had addressed them in Malay, and continued theft* , 
convorsatmn. 'The girl recovered and lladuski had to close t^e 
window again, after a man, with a yellow face, broad nose, 
pointed chin and an expression of sour pessimism on his face 
liad called out that ho was in danger of contracting an inflam* 
mation of his fight lung, iks soon as the window had been 
closed,* the young man opposite took out his box of cigarettes 
and a box of matches and offered a cigarette to his companion. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Raduski, “ please do not smoke. Do you not 
see that the girl is on the point of hiinting ? ” The young man 
smiled in a sheepish way and did not remove the cigarette from 
his mouth. It happened at the moment that the conductor went 
along the carriage. Raduski requested him to show him and 
J;hc two girls to a compartment for non-smokers. It turned 
out that such an asylum was not to Ije found in any of the 
third-class carriages. “The public will smoke. How can 
wc help it ?” said the conductor. “ Then take me and the 
two girls to a second-class carriage!” requested Raduski. 
“The second-class carriages are worse,” replied the con- 
ductor. “ The only remedy is to make this carriage a carriage 
for non-smokers.” With these woi'ds the' conductor turned a 
label round so that the words “ Smoking forbidden here ! ” 
became visible. The only result was that the Catholic who 
had had an altercation with the Jewish lad rose from his seat 
and lighted a cigar. This example was inshiutly followed 
by the two youths, and the man in the fur-coat took out a 
cigar, bit off the end, spat out the fragment and called out : 
"This wan a carriage for smokers, now it is one for non- 
smokers. Whose nose is irritated by smoke, let him better pack 
himself off to a first-class carriage.” Raduski got angry and 
replied: “The question is not about grown-up people, but 
almut a child who feels sick.” “Child! Peels sick! Such illness 
is good for the health ! It won’t do any harm to the little . 
countess!” retorted the owner of the shabby fur-coat. All 
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the neighbours laughed, enjoying the encounter. Baduski 
was silenced; the man with the “ melon ” on his, head looked 
ahbut with a provocative smile-; victory remained with Lady 
Nicotine. 

* The whistle sounded. “ Morysow ! ” somebody whispered. 

The train stopped. A number of passengers alighted. Fresh 
’air found its way through the open doors. Baduski. with 
the permission of the elderly lady, took the two little girls 
out for a walk on the platform. The second bell rang. 
Hardly had Baduski and his tAvo friends reconquered their 
seats, than there appeared in the doorway a huge bundle rolled 
up in a chequered piece of cloth and behind Ihe bundle an old 
lady, lier head so tightly covered by wrappers, that only 
portions of her wrinkled face, her protruding lips and sparse 
teeth Avere visible. Behind her walked a thin elderly lady 
similarly wrapped uj). 'Ihe fii'st lady, after having managed 
to roll her bundle into the cai*riage, began to talk to nobody 
in particular. “ Mrs. PisarkieAvicz,” she related, “ and myself 
Avent by train returning to our home, and we AV^erc talking 
about all sorts of things.” ‘‘ Palenisko,” suddenly whispered 
Mrs. Piscirkiewicz, -‘Palenisko is our home. Up Ave jumped 
and rolled our bundle out of the carriage. But Avhere Avas 
Palenisko ? We saw a curious looking building and a cows 
stable, and a big forest black like soot. We remained 
standing Avondering where Ave were, we looked round, and 
there the train was gone. That happened yesterday, before 
midnight. Holy Bomicella ! Wc didn’t seem to be in 
Palenisko. Two boxes, one belonging to my husband and 
one to Mrs. PisarkieAvicz had been put in the brake-van. 
Good people, please tell us what Avill happen to them ?” 
Somebody, in some corner, remarked : “ You should have 
been more alert. Your husband will tan your back with the 
fire-hook and that will be the end of the trouble.” The old 
lady continued ; “We ran to the station master, we talked 
to him, we questioned him, we entreated him — nothing ! He 
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stretched out both his tirnis .-iiid said : ‘You will have to 
wait till to-inoiTow afternoon, and your tickets will be of no use 
to you * 1 . 11611 *, and the boxes will bo all right.’ But what Avas 
to happen to us ? My husband was to meet us ; he had borrowed 
a horse and cart fyom our neighbour Zielin'ski ; for the 
distance from the station to our house is nine ivcrst. Mrs. 
Pisarkiewicz and I stood stiff with fright. We had hardly any 
money left : we bought two cups of tea and a loaf of breatl 
and were told by the porter to find a place to sleep on one of 
the wooden benches. So hero we are.” ,\nd the poor old 
lady suddenly broke out lamenting and in a voice, as if .^he 
confessed to be a murderess, she exclaimed: “And now we 
are travelling without a ticket, and wo shall be throivn out of 
the carriage.” 

The close atmosphere of the carriage finally put the 
two old ladies to sleep. Eaduski (juictly put himself in 
communication with the elder of the t.Avo little girls, 'Phe 
girl looked at him; then at her lady companion, then at some- 
thing she held in her right hand and finally slid down from 
her seat, approached the sleeping woman, slipped a three-ruble 
note between lier folded liands, and returned to her seat, she 
and her sister curiously watching the sleeper, 'fho latter 
'finally awoke. “ My dear people, what is the meaning of 
this r I had fallen asleep and I dreamt of a ram with two 
black horns who was going to charge at me. I awaken, I 
move my lingers and there, something rustles between my 
hands. I look. Holy Bomicella of Polonki, what is the mean- 
ing of it ? ” 

The train stopped. Lzawiec ! — Eaduski alighted. 


{To be continued) 


P. Bruhl 
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PkEMC HUND RoYCUUN U 

The first and one of the foremost names that stand’s in 
• he list of our benefactors is that of Prcmchnnd Koychund, 
a name that is very well-knoAvn to the dltomih of the 
Calcutta University in connection Avith the Premchund 
Jloychund Studentships A^•hile Bombay oaa'os to Jiiin her finest 
edifice, the inagnificeiit “ Rajabai ToAver.” 

liike all great men, J^remchund came of humble parentage. 
He Avas born at Surat in 1831. He belonged to the Bania caste 
Avell-knoAvu for its shreAvd commercial and business instincts. 

After a brief schooling in the three R’s at Bombay, he 
acquired a smattering of English, and began life as a broker 
on the stock exchange, under Ratanchand Lala. In six years, 
his family had amassed n modest fortune of about a lakh of 

t/ 

I'upees, and that formed the nucleus of his business career. 
Mlien the American Civil Wav broke out in 1860, the 
Lancashire market Avhich w as hitherto supplied Avith American 
cotton Avas cut off from its normal source of supply, and the 
Lancashire market AA^as short of cotton. So there AA^as an 
abnormal demand for Indian cotton by the English merchants. 
The price of the Indian cotton inevitably Avent up. There is 
a tradition in Bombay that even the street beggars refused to 
take money but Avere satisfied if they Avere given a handful of 
cotton. I’here Avas a huge cotton boom during the years of 
Avar, and it Avas in that speculation that Premchund made his 
magnificent fortune. During his palmy days, Premchund 
skirted a large number of banks, the best knoAvn of Avhioh aa^us 
the Asiatic Banking Corporation. It is said of him, that so 
I'ich Avas he beyond the dreams of avarice that he did not 
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even take the trouble of recovering his debts, if his debtors 
happened to come when he was enjoj^ing his mid-day siesta. 

He has b6en called the Napolean of finance but he was 
something more : he was a “ Data- Kama ” and with him money 
was a “Divine trust.” He gave the princely sum of four 
lakhs to the University of Bombay; one -half of this sum was 
to be utilised towards the erection of the University library and 
the other half for the erection of a tower containing a large 
clock and a set of joy-bells, and in commemoration of his 
mother the toM'er was named “ Ra jabai tower.” Premchund 
was catholic in his charities. He gave an endowment of two 
lakhs of rupees in 1864 to the Calcutta University and very 
generously attaclied n(» conditions to liis gift. While accepting 
this gift, the Hon’ble Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Maine, 
the then Vice-Chancellor of the University, remarked as 
follows ; — 

■ “I attach au importance to this gift beyon d its actual 
money value as being possibly the first instalment of a series 
of benefactions on which this University will ultimately have 
to depend if ever it becomes a national institution. ” 

A remarkable prophecy which has proved literally true ; and 
it is our pleasant duty to enumerate all the benefactions which 
the University of Calcutta has received in the later issues of 
this “ Review.” 

This munificent donation was invested by the University 
in 5^ Government Securities, and six studentships of 
Rs. 1,400 each a year are now maintained from out of the 
depreciating interest of this endowment. These studentships 
are awarded every year for the promotion of research in some 
“ literary or scientific subject.” 

In addition to these gifts to the two Universities, 
Premchund gave benefactions amounting to 60 lakhs of 
Rupees to various charitable and religious institutions. He 
founded a female school ' in his native town of Surat ; he 
endowed the city of Broach with a library and he established 
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several “ Hindu Dharraasalas ” (rest-houses) and built many 
temples. 

As was inevitable, the co,ttoii bubble burst in 1866 when 
the American Civil war ended and the American Cotton 
Markets were re-opened to Lancashire. There was a sudden 
drop in the Indian cotton market, resulting in Premchund’s 
financial ruin. Although Premcliund had now become a 
comparatively poor man, he still kept a stout heart and after 
a remarkable career full of honour, glory and suffering, he 
passed away in 1906 at the ripe old age of 76, leaving beliind 
him an ever* green memory in the hearts of his countrymen. 
We, of the Calcutta University, can never forget his great and 
inuniticent benefaction to the cause of the advancement 
of learning. 
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SALUTE TO THE ORIENT ! 

Salute to the Orient ! Given at Port Saitl presumably, where the 
statue of M. de Lesseps points t<» the Suez Canal with one hand and wav^es 
in the other a heavy bunch of larj^e stone sausages. “ Me voici ! ’’ he 
gesticulates, adding IjC voila ” as an afterthought. Voila Egy])t and 
Africa to the right, Syria and Asia to the left, while in front of M. de 
Lesseps is the sausages’ outcome, the narrow trough that he has contrived 
across the sands to the Red Sea. It leads rathej* too far, that trough, to 
the mouths of the Indus and the Ganges, unmanageable streams. Nearer 
Port Said lie trouble and interest enough, skies that arc not quite tropic, 
religions that are just comprehensible people who grade into the unknown 
steeply, yet who sometimes recall European friends. 

Prayers to be offered up after saluting the Orient. Numerous prayers. 

May I never resemble M. de Lesseps in the first place; may no achieve- 
ment upon an imposing .scale be mine, no statistics, philanthropy, co- 
ordination or uplift. Good deeds, hut scattered deeds, that shall be 
remembered for a few years only, like a wayside tomb. O deliver my soul 
from eflieiency ! When obstacles cease to occur in my plans, when 1 
always get the utmost out of Orientals, it will be the surest proof that I 
have lost the East. A ])rayer against impropriety may follow — against 
hashish, almees, odalisipies, the can-can ; coupled with a praj’er against 

S ropriety, which is more diflicult to frame. Beware of impeccable intro- 
utstions. Seek not that which is best in native society, for it leads to 
mutual log-rolling, not to the best. " Sons of the Desert, I too am a 
gentleman. All hail ! This will not do at all ; — Then there is the 
prayer against cynicism which if a man forget he shall be damned, shall 
i)ot even notice the sunlight in time, or that the sea is dark blue and the 
sky light blue, or that there are kites in Cairo and none in Alexandria. So 
when the old resident.s say to mo, as they will, There is no such country 
.IS the Orient, there only Dagolaiid : I must reply <o them ; '' Yon may 
he right, hut 1 must gain my own disillusionment, not adopt yours ; you 
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know much, 1 uothiug, yet 1 cauuot learn from you ” O reject the bitter 
tradition. o£ mistrust that is served to the newcomer with his first cochtail, 
reject the little hints that the Club provides, so helpful in deta/il, so harmful 
in bulk ! Tn India the tradition has lasted too loiii*;, the bitterness is 
irremediable, the hints have usurped the whole of speech. But in this 
nearer East, there is still hope. Cynicism has noo yet won, and 1 may^ help 
to defeat it. There’s a nobler literature anyhow ; Kiuglake, Morier, 
Doughty, Blunt, Lucie Duff-Gordoii discovered more than Dagolard ; they 

found gravity and mirth here, also health, friendship, peiice Prayer 

against timidity. 

The above prayers are all negative, dangers to avoid, fears to over- 
come. They are clinched by a prayer which is positive and which seems 
their contradiction : a prayer for dignity and impressiveness. The perfect 
traveller whom we are building up is a charming creature, with every 
advantage of heart and head, but he is dillidont, and diffidence will not 
succeed in the East. Unless T have a touch of the regal about me, a glint 
of outward armour, my exquisite (pialities will be wasted, my tact and 
insight ignored. The Flast is a bit of a snol) in fact. It does require its 
sympathisers to seem great as well as to be good, and I must do ray best to 
oblige it in this little matter ; so may I be mistaken for a king ! 

Moreover, it; desirabh* to be young. Hut this, alas ! cannot he 

phrased as a ]»rayor. God/'' says a cruel Egyptian proverb, has given 
earrings to those who have no ears,” and few elderly travellers have 
escaped this irony of Allah’s. They have letters of introduction and 
facilities, but not cars in any useful sense, and the jewels that they bring 
back are ‘‘1 am much struck with the alterations in Bethlehem — not to 
say improvement since luy previous visit in 1 885,” or representative 
institutions should be introduced into the Oasis of Siwa,” or after an 
interesting eonv^ersation with the Mufti, in which Henry acted as inter- 
preter, Lucy and I proceeded to inspect the so-called tomb of Potiphar’s 
wife.” Elderly travellers do not write Eothen. It is hard to be generotife 
and direct after thirty, even when the desire to be so remains, and even in 
England. And it is harder in the East. Prejudices or ideals (they amount 
to the same under a vertical siin) will arise in the mind and distort the 
horizon and slop pieces of sky into the. sand. Only in youth or through 
memories of youth, only in the joyous light of the morning can the lines 
of the Oriental landscape be seen, rmd the salutation acfomplishetl. 


— 7'^r London Merciny/ 
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WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS DONT KNOW 

Bernard Shaw once proposed for a school curriculura instruction in 
lookini^ up trains in a railway ijnide. The practical value of that and 
other seemingly simple forms of instruction is proved by a recent inquiry 
into what eollo«fe students know. M"he results as f^iven in Y/ze Atlantic 
Monthly {March), by Prof. Paul V. West, of the University of Wisconsin, 
reveal mainly what they don’t know, and if reproduced in the form of 
statements made by the students would doubtless constitute a choice 
collection of howlers.” But merely viewing the matter as an opportunity 
for laughter would be taking a serious subject too lightly. As Professor 
West apprizes us, an information test recently given to a good-sized 
representative college grou]>, chosen at random from among the difFercni 
classes and sexes, revealed such interesting facts regarding the content of 
their minds as to stimulate some concern on the part of their instructors, 
and, in the ease of a few at least, to suggest a ])roblem as well as insinuate 
a doubt.’" Here is what was discovered in part : 

‘‘Simple biological facts that arc su])230sed to be in common knowledge 
and parlance are outside the mental realm of many of the college 
students or are confused within it. Four per cent, of them would he 
willing to ask a dairyman if his cows are Leghorns. And when we 
discover that six per cent, do not know what an artichoke is, while six 
more assert it to be a lish, three a lizard, and one, no doubt thinking of the 
strangling powers (choke) of a boa-eon.strictor, claims it as denoting a 
.snake, we cannot but wonder in what world these sixteen 2)er cent, 
received their information — or lack of it. But we receive a real shock 
when we discover that a chameleon is voted a member of the bird, insect, 
and fish families by twenty-three per cent., four per cent., and four per 
cent, of the group, respectively ; while another thirteen per cent, give up the 
problem of classification as a thing iraj^ossible ; so that one can safely say 
that only a little over one-half of the number really know that a chameleon 
is a reptile that changes itsfcolour but not its genus. Thirty per cent, do 
not know the fact. 

Geography ^does not make any better showing ; in fact, even a 
lower grade of recognition is here 'exhibited. It need not affect the world's 
happiness greatly if a certain third of our student body would take a liner 
for China if their destination were Tokyo, for the name of this oriental city 
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iloes sound Chinese, and it is a personal matter, anyway ; and, besides, 
tins method of instruction would be effective and according to sound 
pedagogical principles. But it would be a decided affrofit to some of our 
time-honoured American institutions if they should learn that out of one 
hundred students who wish to attend Yale University, four would have to 
look in the atlas to know what part of the world they were bound for, 
while six would purchase i-ailway fares for Ithaca and thirty-six would 
proceed blithely on their way to (kimbrid^e. But once arrived in New 
England, two of them would be forced to the discovery that Boston is not 
a city of Maine, and one would find, not without surprise, that Massa- 
chusetts, instead of Connecticut, claims the honor of harboring 'the Hub.’ 
Such are the educational possibilities of travel. Our Tokyo-bound friends 
would ill the same manner perhaps encounter a bonafide Korean in the 
course of their oriental travels, and henceforth be led to edassify him as a 
bi]ied of the genus homo rather than a quadruped of some mysterious 
creation. 

" Literature is a kind of grab-bag in the minds of our college students. 
Thiiteen per cent, thought of Darwin as a literary master and not a 
scientist, and fifteen per cent, thought of John Wesley as in the same 
category. The right contents of the bag have their colours mixed. 

'‘We ought not to blame too harshly that ten per cent, who give 
Poe the credit for writing 'The Scarlet Letter,’ or the four who attribute 
it to Kipling; for, after all, the title is suggestive of the temper of either 
rather than of a mild man like Hawthorne. Fifty-eight out of a hundred 
students do not read periodicals and newspaj)ers enough to know Arthur 
Brisbane as a journalist, some forty-three preferring to classify him as a 
comic artist, actor, or athlete. 

“ When college students do not recognize the names or places of 
production of commonly advertised commodities, such as slioes, automobiles, 
tobaccos, typewriters, movie actresses, and the like, it is of concern chiefly 
to the advertising manager whose business it is to get such information 
across ; but as a matter of protection to the repute of the few great ones of 
our generation why not periodically lead the college students through art- 
galleries, chambers of state, and halls of fame, so that none of them would 
be unfamiliar, say, with the name and work of Bodin, rather than have 
fifty-eight percent, classify him as a painter, composer, or poet? 

“ Why not diamonds born in the bosom of the oyster ?«Why not indeed ? 
It would be a far more poetic genesis than in the depths of a dirty diigout 
at Kimberly, at least, in the thought of one.” 

19 
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The excuse of the student is : Our college work keeps ns so busy 
that we have no time to read the newspapers and mai^a/j’nes/^ The college 
professor believCs, however, that the fault begins further back than college 
days. Perhaps the magazine in the schools may be one solution. 


THE SPICE OP LIFE 

PoMTjrvn Ari*Rov\L. 

What is your opinion of relativity 

“ I approve of it, ” replied Senator Sorghum. 

“Then you understand it thoroughly?*’ 

“ Friend, if T had always been required to understand thoroughly 
everything I approved of I should ha\c transacted considerable less politi- 
cal business.” — Washmg^ot} Hltir, 

TifK Short Cut. 

An ambitious young man went to a University Professor and said 
“Sir, I desire a course of training wliich will fit me to bo(*ome the Superin- 
tendent of a great railway •system. ITow much will such a course co.st, 
and how long will it take ? ” 

“ Y'oiing man,” replied the professor, “ sneh a course would cost you 
.$‘!0,000 and require ;20 years of \onr time, Put on the other hand, by 
spending $^300 of your money and ^3 months of your time you may be (elect- 
ed to congress. Once there yon will feel yourself competent to direct not 
one but all the great railroad systems of our country.” — New Tori' Krenhig 
Post, 

PkaDY and W ILLINU. 

* Magistrate — “ Can’t this ease be settled out of court ?” 

Mr. Hooligan — “ Sure, sunv, that’s what we were trying to do, yonr 
honour, when the police interfered.” 

AVarnlvg to DrLAToin Subscribers. 

An editor wrote a subscriber, named Bill Jeffrey, advising him that his 
subscription had expired. A few days later the editor received his cwii 
letter, across the bottom of wliich was scrawled, “ So’s Bill.” 

, Student Philosophy. 

“ Sedentary work, said the college lecturer, “ tends to lessen the 
endurance.” 
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“ In other words,” butted in the smart student, “ the more one sits, the 
less one can stand.” 

Exactly, retorted the lecturer, “ aiul it one lies a great deal one’s 
standing is lost completely.” 


DiSTINCriOK. 

Irate Professor. — What ! forgotten of your pencil again, Jones ! 
What would you think of a soldier without a gun ” 

Jones (an ex-service man). — “ TM think, he was an ofHeer .” — The ^Broieii 
Tng, 

1 ) A N ( i K luj r s K nv R K i: . 


Mr, Gordon Selfridge declares that a day is coming when the aristo- 
cracy will have to work. Our pessimism goes considerably further, wo 
foresee a time when even tlio working classes will have to work. — Punch, 


M K XT A I . A K ITH M KT I C . 

“ Now, then, Johnnv,” said his teacher, “ if your father gave you 
.seven cents and your mother gave you six and your uncle gave you four 
more, what would you ha\e ‘r ” 

Johnny wrinklcil up his forehead and went into the sihuice for the 
space of several minutes. 

C'ome, come,” said the ti‘acher impatiently. Surely, }^ou can 
solve a simple little [irobicm like that.” 

It ain’t a simple })robiem at all,” replied the boy. I can’t make 
nj) iny mind whether I’d have an ice-cream or go to the movies ,” — 'Ntw 
York Sun. 

JStROMJ ARia’MENT. 

Father, didn’t you ever get licked when you were a boy ? ” 

“ Indeed, I did.” 

‘‘ Well then, what’s the use trying it on me ■’ ” 

Almost as Good. . 

A Scotchwoman had had much trouble with her gardeners. She could 
not find one who wa.s capable of keeping sober. She appealed to her 
brother, who promised to do bis best to help her. At last he announced 
that he had found just the man she needed. 

I will only ask one (piestion, Janies, ” said his sister. “ Is he a 
teetotaler ? ” , 

Well, ” said James deliberately. He’s no juist what ye’a ca’a 
tuto taler, but he’s a mon ye canna fill .£<Wf Atigelos Times, 
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Tuk Hcjuiy-fi' Kind. 

At the post ollice a little j'irl deposited a pice in front of the clerk and 
said “ Plefee, i fortjet the name of the stamp Mama told me to get, but 
it’s the kind that nukes the letter hurry up. 

GlUTlTUDE. 

“ You did me a favour ten years ago,” said the stranger, “ and I have 
never forgotten it.” “ Ah, ” replied the good man with a grateful expression 
on his face, “ and yon have come back to repay me ? ” “ Not exactly,’’ 
replied the stranger, “ I’ve just got into town and need another favour, and 
I thought of you right away.”“/A'/ro// /m>e Pms, 
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SIR ASUTOSEl MOOKERJKE SILVER JUHILEE VOLUMES 

This work, of whicli the first volume forms the subject of the present 
review, is iiitenJcd to eommemorate the Silver Jubilee of Sir Asutosli 
Mookerjee^s attaiuiiijj^ the Dej^ree of Doctor of Law of the University of 
Calcuttji and is a littin^ tribute of respect to that ^reat man, as it bears 
evidence of patient scholarly research whicdi it has been his avowed object 
to inauijurate and promote in the various departments of our Alma Mater. 

The present volume, conlined to Arts and Letters, and printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, contains 61 t pages of Royal 8vo size, and 
furnishes a splendid instance of neat printing and excellent get-up. Two 
well-known sentences from Menander and Cicero, in pi*aige of Learning very 
aptly form the motto of the work. The volume under notice traverses a wide 
field dealing with ^11 subjects in all : the first of which is an article headed 
“ A Narraftrc of' Bengal Transachons ’’ from the pen of Prof. J. N. Das 
Gupta, B.A., I.E.S, It is based on an English translation of a Persian 
Manuscript, compiled by Francis Gladwin in 1788, and contains among 
other things an account, of some curious facts relating to the revolt of Shova 
Sing, a Zemindar of the District of Burdwan, against Aurangazeb. His 
death is a well-deserved tragedy, caused by the knife of a heroic and beauti- 
ful daughter of Kisseii Ram, whose moilesty the wicked rebel had attempted 
to outrage. She stabbed liersclf to death, and tlic writer of the article re- 
flects in a few opitaph-Iike sentences on an event which showed “ what 
brutality man is caiKible of and what strength resides in woman’s weak- 
breast.^’ The paper contains much information in regard to the currency 
of newspapers during the period of Mogul administi'ation. The next 
article from the pen of Dr. Sisirkuraar Maitra bears the fascinating title of 
Tke Romanfic Element in Mathemidiesf*^ He tries to trace the iPsfhetic 
element in mathematics — the strongest arsenal of rigid logic ” — proving 
the attempts of the mathematicians at the reduction of numbers and also 
space to types of ordered series making the rhythm of symbols more com- 
plete than before. He also refers to tlu gradual elimination of all extraneous 
matter, such as the intuition of space' or number. Mr. J. C. Coyajee, 
B.A., LL.B., I.E.S. , contributes a paper on “ Characteristics of Ancient 
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Indian Tradel'^ and deals amongst other things with such questions as, the 
multiplicity of middle-men, efforts to open up direct trade, the monopo- 
listic element in ^Indian trade, small size of the markets, ‘‘ active or 
“passive trade, abrupt and frequent lluetiiaiions of trades-routes and 
State policy in the sphere of foreign trade. “ The SuiTival of old Hindu 
Tiistitulions in Muharanira ” is a paper of unicjuu value, as it shows from 
original sources how the administrative system of that country was re- 
organised by the founders of the Marhatta empire on the lines of ancient 
Hindu jurisprudence and what deviations were made to adapt the laws to 
the needs of the contemporary social and j>oliiieal life. It is a very impor- 
tant contribution as its writer Dr. Surendranath Sen has drawn his 
materials from old Marhatta documents and traversed a wide Held of ancient 
Hindu laws for ascertaining their comparative value. In the paper of 
Mr.E. P. Oaten, LL.B., I.E.S., on “ Metfiddoy a Sliidi/ in Militarij History f 
the writer refers to the historical associations of the village Megiddo, 
where the earliest decisive battle on record in Syrian history was fought in 
1479 and which, under it.s new name of El Lejjun, became the 

scene of a decisive operation between General Alleiihy and the Turks in 
October, 1918. Mr. Sasadhar Kay's article on the “ Oriytu of Ijangnagef is 
not only full of anthropological intere.st but incidentally strikes the 
keynote to Vaishnava Theology. Tt shows the important part wliieh 
the sexual feeling has played on the origin of language. He has quoted 
the Ratnakoshy the No/nanidhnu and Mnlcuf in support of the doctrine of 
the superiority of the Adi rash a. The Vaishnavas look upon this Rasa 
from a spiritual plane aud call it by three different names, the Ujjaluy the 
Madhura, and the Raganuga as opposed to the baidhi “ Some features of 
Banking in India from the pen of Mr. Raraachandra Rau Basavarsu, 
M.A., L.T., will be of interest to a large number of educated men who are 
engaged in investigating into the economic conditions of India with a view 
to solving the problem of her ])Overfcy. “ Picogella Mirandolay an Italian 
Neo-platonist is the title of a paper by Mr. Mohinimohan Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., B.L. He discusses the various standards of beauty according to 
the ancients in connection with the views of the Italian neo-platonist. 
The article requires a supplementation from the Vaishnava works on 
Poetics in Bengal, as the subject has been exhaustively treated in them. 
Mr. Jitendraprasad Niyogi's article on “ Customs and Transit Duties in the 
Madras Presidency during early British Rule ” is a very erudite contribution 
to the litemture of modern Political Economy, “ Politics in Islam » by 
Mr, S. Khuda Buksh, M.A,, B.C.L., is wonderfully rich in its resources and 
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tries to trace the dominant spiritual forces at work in the growth and 
gradual development of the Ottoman power. The range of the article and 
the interesting features of its topics require a thorougli and exhaustive 
study, and our space is too short to attempt anything like a critical ana- 
lysis of its contents. flistor^ of Indiai} Commerce by Mr. Jogischandra 
Sinha, M.A., deals with, amongst other things, such topics as trade between 
India and Java, carried on by the I^utch, chief imports of the trade between 
India and Holland, Danish trade with India, American and Po'Jtuguese 
trade, trade of the Englisii East India Com])any, chief metals imported to 
India^ prohibition of Indian silk manufactures and Charter Act of 1813. 

The Guild in Modem India ” b}'^ Dr. Radhakamal Mookerjee, is a short 
paper ; but its rpiality should not bo judged by quantity. It is a sugges- 
tive article showing the constitution and expansion of trade-guild in 
India. Kanfs Ethical Theory by Dr. Hiralal Haidar puts stress 
upon what he considers to be the sum and substance of the do( trine 
of the distinguished philosopher that in serving society One serves one’s 
ownself, for the life of society is one’s own higher life.” . This 
theory is essentially Kamne in its cliaraeter as it treats of one’s duty 
to one’s Jollow men. Hut there is a higher plane than any ever reached 
by mere ethics — the plane of beatitude and emotional felicities, where 
man may stand face to face witli his ^laker and become the dweller of an 
eternal region of perfect bliss. J suppose Dr. I laid ar in advocating the 
ethical theory of Kant does not ignore the existence of this heaven of the 
Risliis of our C j)anishads, which is akin to the Nirrana of the Buddhists 
and the Samadhi of the Yogis. Judging from the ethical standpoint this 
mystic delight of the soul is not an untenable factor in the religious field, 
for the very sight of one who has reached this stage, is a fountain of 
ethical good, that purges the soul of all dro.ss of sin. I aiid Transport 
in Medifpval India ” by ^Ir. Bejoy Kumar Sarkar, A.B., is another important 
paper on eonomics and deals with carts and coaches, animal carriers, roads, 
bridges and rest-houses, nature and extent - of land transport, internal 
security and many such important topics in respect of mediseval India. 
Dr. W. S. Urquhart, D.Phil., contributes a paper on Sankara and Prof 
James JPard/* dealing with some curious and striking coincidences between 
the metaphysical doctrines of the great Indian and the theories of Dr. 
Ward in the domain of psychology, Capt. J. W. PetavePs article on 
“ Knowledge and Power ” is full of valuable suggestions as to how Indian 
children should bo brought up and trained in industrial subjects. They 
are becoming book-wornis, and he gives a programme for the development of 
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the more practical side of their intellect.' Mr. Harimolian Bhattacharyya's 
T)och'iiie of Maya is curiously a defence of the old Mayaha'd, which 
declares that the* whole of the empirical worM is a hu^e illusion. The 
writer^s advocacy of this philosophy, however cleverl^^-worded and support- 
ed by quotations from Herbert Spencer and even Socrates, will scarcely 
find any response from the sophists of this materialistic ago. A Plea for 
an faiUridva/isafion of PnaUhmeuf ” by Mr. Sitarain Banerjee, M.A., B.L., 
advocates rational modes of prevention of crimes on the lines of institutions 
like Dr. Barnardo*s homes, tcm])erancc societies, drunkards’ asylums and 
technical institutions. For repression he recommends not only reforma- 
tories as ii\ Elmira, security for good l)eha\iour, indemnity or rej>aration 
and fine, but even cruel measures like the death-penalty and the cellular 
system of imprisonment, not quite eonipatilde perhaps with the sentiments 
of the cultured humanity of the modern times. Dr. N. N. Sengupta’s 
paper ‘‘ On the Nature of Immediate Experie :ce in the Light of Contemporary 
Epistemological Discussions ” gives a lucid exposition of the subject from 
various standpoints and ultimately arrives at the conclusion that the 
immediate experience is a non-relational manifold involving subject-object 
identities and is not subject to truth and error. The Chait Sing Tragedy ” 
by Mr. Nirmalchandra Chatterji, M.A., B.Ij., deals with all sides of 
the historical problem involved, in regard to the dealings of Warren 
Hastings with the Raja, and conies to the conclusion that the former was 
actuated by personal resentment and that the plea of financial distress is 
untenable in the ease. The writer in this article has made use of some of 
the documents recently brought to light. One of the most fascinating and 
thoughtful of the contributions of this volume is Coleridge as a Thinker f 
by H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. In this article the writer shows Coleridge as a 
poet and thinker from the background of contemporary poetical, critical and 
philelophical literature. Coleridge was a man of great religious suscepti- 
bilities. With the advent of the school founded by the Lake Poets, the 
old rigid lines of poetry faded away, giving place to the freedom of thought 
and new platonism of Schelling and Kant. The mechanical philosophy ” 
bf critics like Jeffrey could not conceive the grandeur of the romantic 
"^^ysticism of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and Dr. Stephen has shown that 
though Coleridge was not a voluminous writer like Southey, his works are 
obaracterisc^d b}- a new interpretation of life and poetry, which has given 
them an abiding interest. “ The New Yellow PeriY^ by Mr. B. Mookerji, 
M.A., discusses the question of foreign capital from an Indian point 
of view and expresses apprehensions in regaid to complications that may 
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arise by tbe policy of Japan and a Pan-Asiatic Uague said td have been 
formed in that country. The writer, however, concludes with a pious hope 
of an amicable settlement in future. Mr. P. Seshadri, M*.A., in his article 
'•Contemporary Enylisk Poetry" s.\iovis abroad mind in appreciating Rudyard 
Kipling’s poetry inspite of his “boisterous imperialism.” The poet was 
born in Bombay and in some of his well-known verses he is proud of being 
born in a city 

Between the palms and the Sea 

Where the worlds end steamers wait/' 


In this article the writer j^ives critical analysis of the poems of some of 
our modern British poets and amongst them of Yeats, ' whose discrimina-. 
ting and enthusiastic praise of tlie Gitanjali^^ was the earliest tribute that 
[tabiudranath received from the West; but while dealing with Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. P. Seshadri, M.A. omitted to mention that Miss Taru Datta’s 
poems found appreciation in England owing to the introdu3tion of that poet. 
Mr. Wordsworth's paper on " Education and Recomlruction in Engtand'^ 
takes a bird's eye view of the educational condition prevailing in England 
ever since the devastations made over her academic institutions by the war 
and of the great efforts that are now being made not only for repairing 
ravages but for placing education on an improved basis. Dr. Stephen's 
paper on The Phitoxop/ig Anarchg^'* is characterised by that Christian 
-pirit which we naturally expect from a missionary of solid character and 
-ound culture of his type. lie has discussed the views of " half-crazy 
fanatic Nietzsche " and of James and Bergson and exposed their destructive 
theories to ridicule by the acumeu of his logic, enlivened by occasional 
Hashes of humour. " The Data of Regional Economics " by Dr. Radhakamal 
Mookerjee is a soliil article which shows his power to grasp the present 
international, inter-racial and inter-regional problems. The solution he 
suggests is true to his Indian culture and inculcates principles wWch 
essentially belong to a higher plane than ever reached by Marshall, Pigou, 
List and Roscher, in as much as the ecouomi(?al study of the Indian 
scholar claims the sound basis of a cosmopolitan sympathy and not 
preservation and advancement of racial interests. " Imperial Pederatiofi ' 
by Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, M.A., T.E.S., is a long article in which the writer 
discusses the various positions held by colonial dependencies of England 
and that of India in particular. In the end we are recommended to rely^ 
on the political instincts of the British people who '‘have built up a 
flexible British constitution which has served their needs in fair times and 
foul." Let us say ‘Amen !' 

20 
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We have only given a bare idea of the contents of the present volume. 
To declare that it is rich in its topics is to say the least of its great merits. 
It shows that a 'new history of India is being built up wu’tli a complete 
obange in the angle of our vision. Indian writers are now grasping Indian 
problems by dint of their own intellect, and will no longer like to be 
enlisted on the rolls of copyists, by merely endorsing the views of European 
scholars. Educated Indians are slowly rising to a consciousness of the part 
they ^re destined to play iu the history of the world in future. And to 
the distinguished man, who has given the greatest stimulus to this 
intellectual awakening of his countrymen, nothing will, wo believe, afford 
a greater satisfaction than the present work, which eomniemoratea the 
Silver Jubilee of his attaining the degree of Doctor of Laws, for far greater 
than a personal memoir, far greater than any faithful account of his 
life-long pursuits, this work forcibly proves the result of his devoted 
labours in the interest of advancement of learning. 

D. C S. 


The British Empire. — A Short History by J. P. Bulkeloy, M.A. 
(Oxou.), with an introdiietion by Sir Tlmrles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C. M.(i. 
(Oxford, at the C larendon Press, 19;il). 

This is an introduction to the history of the British Empire, It. owes 
its publication to a suggestion contained in the report of a Committee 
appointed by the Government of Burma in 1916 to make recommendations 
for teaching the ‘‘ Imperial Idea.*' Speaking of the origin of the British 
Empire the author says that it “ grow for the most ])art fortuitously and 
without conscious design ’’ (p. 200). In other words he is a believer in the 
of absence of mind theory of the growth of the British Empire — a 
theory which although well suited to projiagate the ‘‘ Imperial Idea ean 
hardly bear the cold and critical scrutiny of the historian. But perhaps 
we are not fair to the author. A glance through the author’s preface 
would explain why he ventured on a generalisation of this kind, “ I have 
ventured, ” says ^/r. Bulkeley, on a number of historical generalisations 
though I know they mmt be always 'wore or less erroneous (the italics are ours) 
because in my experience nothing is more stimulating and useful even to 
^young students of history.” Let the young students of history ” beware ! 
Much of what has been written in the chapter on Modern Imperialism is 
vitiated by the biassed outlook whicli the author adopts. Just to take 
one instance. The German imperial system is said to have exorcised 
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,v ba«ef«\ mfluence on others. “The Kelgians imitated it m their Congo 
t.-vritoriea. Even in British South Africa it probably did a good deal to 
rentier the relations between black and white races more difficult.V But the 
author forgets that Germany has enonuh misdeeds of her own to answer 
for and^that it is hardly fair to call upon her to shoulder the responsibility 
for everythinjy that ^oes wronsj under the sun. 

Without confining himself to the main object in hand which is to 
trace the history of tlie growth of the British Empire, the author rai^i^hles 
into tlie field of Economies and disposes of in onee short paragraph, the 
comparative merits of Free Trade and Protection as applied to India. 
Amongst other things we are told (p. 202) that Free Trade in India has 
injured Englisli manufactures but benefited other manufacturing nations 
(especially Germany and Japan). But the statistics available to us tell 
pi ite a different tale. Taking the pre-war average figures for 1909-10 to 
lOFl-lI we find that the share of the United Kingdoni*in the import trade 
of India was fill per eeiit., that of other parts of the British Empire 7 per 
cent., of Japan only 2 per cent., of the United States 3 per cent., of 
England's other allies in the last war 6 per cent., of Java 0 per cent. All 
other countries (including Germany) shared between them only 18 per cent, 
of the total import trade. Ihese figures hardly afford any indication of 
injury to British manufactures. The naive simplicity of the author is 
almost astounding. 

It would be ungracious no( to add that the author deals with the ex- 
pansion of the British dominions in Canada, Australia and South Africa 
in a promising manner. The growth of repre.sentative and responsible 
government in these countries is well brought out. On the whole a 
(considerable araotmt of historical matter has been rendered available in a 
useful form. 

J. P. N. 


Sher Slia»h. — A criticat atud^ based on original sources : by Kalika- 
ranjan Oanungo, M.A. (Kar, Majumdar and Co., 1, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price Rs. 5). 

One curious fact which strikes the student of Indian History is the 
paucity of works dealing with Medieval India. The pre-Muhammadan 
[leriod has attmeted the attention of a considerable number of our research 
students and very fair amount of work has been done in that field. But 
very few of our students have taken the trouble to study Islamic India— 
not that the materials are lacking. Perhaps it might be due the fact 
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that very few of our fjradiiates know suflRciently well Persian to venture 
on a critical study of that period. Enjjlish translations of the Persian 
historians, however well-reputed, as Mr. Qanungo warns us, are not to be 
relied upon. So it is with considerable pleasure that we read this critical 
study of a little known Afghan ruler. 

The author seems to have read and studied with care the various 
Persian authorities, both Afghan and non-Afghan, dealing with this 
perio^. He has also ruminj^ged the Portuguese, accounts to obtain inter- 
esting sidelights regarding Shcr Shah’s career in Bengal. It is rather 
surprising that Mr. Qanungo did not think it worth while to consult the 
Rajput chronicles about Slier Shab’s campaign in Hajputana. The histori. 
cal value of some of these chronicles may bo disputed ; but after all they 
are our only sources of information about the Rajputs. The omission is 
all the more striking, as he regards Tod’s Rajadhan, too legendary for 
historical purposes.” To write an account of Sher Shah’s war against 
Rao Maldev of Marwar from only the Persian authorities without supple- 
menting the information from Rajput sources impairs to some extent the 
historical value of the author’s work in these sections which are perhaps 

the best part of this book. It is rather curious that one of the Rajput 

chronicles accuses Sher Shah of destroying Hindu temples and building 
mosques in their jdace. 

We may also point out another serious defect in Mr. Qaniingo’s 
work and that is the total absence of maps in his book. More than half 
of his work deals with the various campaigns of Sher Shah against 
Humayun, against Maldev and other turbulent chiefs. The author is 
always particular to describe in detail the many battles which tlie Afghan 
ruler fought and rightly devotes much attention to the strategy adopted 
by his hero. But it is extremely difficult for the reader to follow the 
campaigns, as there are no maps provided ; the omission is all the more 

regrettable, as most of the places mentioned are not to be found in the 

ordinary maps of India Without maps, even the most brilliant campaign 
becomes a mere string of unfamiliar names. Half a dozen sketch maps 
would have increased appreciably the value of this work. We trust this 
defect will be remedied in subsequent editions. 

But these omissions need not detract from the uniformly high 
standard of Mr. Qanungo’s work. Ijike ©very good biographer, our 
author is a hero-worshipper ; and there may be man}- who may not be 
willing to subscribe to everything that he says of Sher Shah. But we 
must admit that he makes out a very strong case for the Afghan. What 
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strike^ us most in the career of this ruler is the prodigious and vei'satile 
energy displayed by him. He reigned for barely five years as the 
Emperor of Hindustan. Yet in this short period he hat\ to contend 
against the probable return of Humoyun to India; to fight with Maldev of 
Marwar, then at the zenith of his power ; to conquer the outlying provinces 
of India; and to chastise disobedient governors. Sher Shah accomplished 
all these tasks successfully. This work was n)o»e lhan enough to fill the 
space of sixty months for even a ruler of more than average ability. 

But he aecomplisliecl something infinitely mor4^ important. Ife found 
the country in anarchy, but left it endowed with a sound administrative 
system upon wliich the British system is founded. His revenue .system has 
survived in all its essential features to the present day under the name of 
rayatwari ; while liis system of ciirreney is the bas’s of the modern 

Bi’itish currency. He introduced a sound tariff-system, built magnificent 
roads with rest-houses provided with Brahmans for the convenience of 
Hindu travellers. He was far superior to an average conqueror ; civilisation 
followed the track of his armies. As Mr. Cianiingo aptly says, the land 
survey, construction of roads and t'-atablishment of mint towns seems <o 
follow almost in the wake of his conquering armies. Our admiration 
increases all the more when we remember that unlike Akbar, the Afghan 
ruler had not the good fortune to have first rate ministers like Todar 
Mall and Abul-Fazal to plan and carry out brilliant s(?heines. Ail this 
magnificent work was planned and carried out by the one master mind 
at the top with only raw' officials to help him. When w'e take into account 
the fact that this task was performed amidst the distraction of continuous 
warfare, we cannot but be struck with the pre eminent genius of Sher 
Shah. Well might he have exclaimed like Augustus, he found India 
bricks, and he left it marble ! 

"We can very well say that at last the forgotten Afghan ruler has 
come into his own and this is entirely due to Mr. Qanungo’s efforts. May 
we suggest to Mr. Qanungo that in his later editions he may see his way 
to continue his narrative right up to the fall of the Sur Dynasty ; so as to 
complete onp very interesting interlude in Indian Historj’. At any rate, 
we hope to have not ere long the pleasure of reading further studie.s on 
Islamic India from Mr. Qanungo's pen. 

Y. J. T. 


The British Trade Review^ July, 1921, London— This 
is mainly an advertising organ for pushing the British export trade in 
foreign countries but it contains a few interesting, though rather scrappy, 
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avticleB on current economic and financial questions. The leading article 
of the July number ik on flie seftlemenf of the last coal strike in 
England. TJw sceond article which discusses ilie question of the recent 
slump in the Hritisli sbipping trade, shows how the revival of (his trade 
is dependent on llie reduction of tho price of coal and on tlie resumption 
of its exports. An account of tho ('ot(on Conference held in Liverpool 
and Manchester in June last forms the subject of the next article. The 
probleins of German reparation and of Uie Ihiii.sh indebtedness to America, 
the defects of the Government Export Ciedit and of the Ter Menlen 
schemes are discussed in two other aitioies. 'ITore is also an interesting 
account of the rapid industrialisation and Europeanisation of Japan 
during the last World War. Besides these, which are likely to prove 
interesting to the general reader, the Review contains up-to-date informa- 
tion on business conditions in the dilferent parts of the Uniteil Kingdom 
and in th(‘ leading western eountries. Our importing merchants will find 
in this Review' accurate information about the present condition of British 
industries and trade w hich is not aUvays easily available in India. 

J. C. S. 

Acknowdedged w'ith tlianks — (Quarterly Review (July), the llimUidmi 
Review (August and .‘September), the Isdlour Leader (weekly), and various 
Government publications. 
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H. ii. H. THE PuiNCE OP Wales & Honouary Deorees 

Now that it has been deflnitelv settled that H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales will visit these shores next cold weather, it 
behoves every Indian subject of His Royal Highness to offer 
him a cordial welcome. 

It is indeed gratifying to learn that the authorities of the 
Calcutta University have decided to honour themselves by*' 
conferring-the Degree of Doctor of Law on the Prince of Wales. 
It may be in the recollection of our readers that the Degree 
of Doctor of Law was conferred on H. R. .H. Albert 
Edward (afterwards King Edward VII) wlien he visited 
Calcutta in 1876. Similarly in 1906, His Imperial Majesty 
King George V (then Prince of Wales) was honoured with 
the Degree of Doctor of Law when he came to Calcutta. It 
is but meet therefore, that the University should hasten 
to offer its cordial welcome to the heir-apparent to the throne. 
The proud privilege enjoyed by the University of Calcutta 
as the Imperial University though no longer retained, she 
may yet justly be proud of holding a unique position as 
the first teaching and research University in India and 
therefore, it is in the titness of things that the Hon’ble the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Senate have dc'cided to celebrate 
H. R. H. Prince of Wales’s visit to the Calcutta University 
by conferring Honorary Degrees on • other eminent scholars 
in India, who have either themselves extended, or have 
helped the extension of, the bounds of knowledge. 

The following gentlemen are proposed to be honoured by 
the Degrees stated against their names : — 


1. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 

... D.L. 

2. 

H. E. the Earl of Retuling 

... D.L. 

3. 

H. E. Lord Ronaldshay 

.. D.Litt. 
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1. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

D.Litt. ' 

5. 

The Right Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali . . . 

D.L. 

6. 

Prof. Arthur Macdonell 

D.O.L. 

7. 

Prof. MTlliam A. Craigie 

D.Litt. 

8. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya 

D.Sc. (Eng.) 

9. 

Pandit Madanmohan Malaviya 

D.L. 

10. 

Dr. Brajcndranath Seal 

D.Sc. 

iT. 

The Hon’hle Mr. R. P. Paranjpyc 

D.Sc. 

12. 

Dr. Gilbert Thomas IValker 

D.Sc. 

13. 

Sir John Hubert Marshall 

Ph.D. 

14. 

Mr. R. Shama Sastri 

Ph.D. 

15. 

Prof. S. Krishnaswaray Aiycngar 

Ph.D. 

1(5. 

Prof. Henry .Sh^pheti 

Ph.D. 

17. 

Prof. C. E. Cullis 

D.Sc. 

18. 

Rai Sahel) Dineschandi’a Sen . . 

D.Litt. 

19. 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Ph.D. 

20. 

Prof. 0. V. Raman 

D.Sc. 

21. 

Prof. Ahaniiidranath Tagore 

D.Litt. 


The list looks all-comprehensive and none of the recipients 
requires an introduction to the educated public and the 
University men. It is a matter of deep satisfaction that the 
University authorities have been able to muster sufficient 
courage to disregai'd political opinions and confer degrees on 
persons whose politics are not of the approved type. Pandit 
Madanmohan Malaviya, Mrs. Sarojini iS^iidu and Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya thougli the finest specimens of Indian intellect 
are pei’sons who at some time or other have trodden 
Eorbidden ground. Mrs. Sai-ojini Naidu has conclusively 
proved what a talented Indian woman can do and a Degree 
conferred on her will be a fitting epilogue to the three 
days’ drama which was enacted on the stage of the Bengal 
[legislative Council over the question of women suffrage. 

The Degrees proposed .on the present Viceroy and our 
Chancellor are not mere royalties but wai'm tributes to the 
<ervt6es of deeply erudite scholars in the domain of thought. 
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Prof .’•Macdonell and Craigie are coming out to India, the one 
as the Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer and the othej: as 
a Header to the University, and ‘the University has wisely de- 
cided to mark its appreciation of their scholarship by conferring 
Honorary Degrees on them. The Degree of D.O.L. proposed 
to be conferred on Prof. Macdonnell is the first degree of its 
kind in Calcutta ; though Calcutta does not move within narrow 
grooves and the University conferred the degree of D.Litt. 
on some eminent scholars before. The fact is that under the 
Act the University is quite competent to confer any Honorary’ 
Degree although Degrees on Examinations are strictly bound 
by the Regulations. 

The self-sacrifice of Mr. Paranjpye is closely associated 
with his brilliant academic record as the Senior Wrangler 
of his year — Mr. Paranjpye who served the Fergusson 
College, Poena, on a pittance of Rs. 75 per month. A 
Minister under the Reforms Act now, Mr. Paranjpye “still 
lives rich on forty pounds a year ” and devotes the major part 
of his income to the cause of the Servant of India Society. 

The names of Dr. Gilbert Walker and Sir .fohn • Marshall 
are so well knowui in the domain of scholarship that they 
do not require any commendation. Sir John Marshall with 
his enthusiasm for everything Indian and with a special 
fondness for Indian f^cholarship, has all along been a true 
friend of ours and he has alw^ays striven to advance the cause 
of research in this Univei’sity, 


Dr. Brajendranath Seal, Dr. Henry Stephen, Dr. C. E. 
Cullis, Mr. Dineschandra Sen, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Prof. 
C. V. Raman and Prof. Abanindranath Tagore are all our 
own men and no word of praise is required from us. Dr. Seal 
is the first Professor Vice-Chancellor of an Indian University 
in one of the most advanced Native States in India and it was 
with great pang that the University of Calcutta agreed to part 
21 
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with him. Dr. Henry Stephen has imparted education to 
almost three venerations of Indians and his whole life is one 
long tal6 of self-sacrifice and* selfless devotion to duty. He 
is held in affectionate remembrance by his numerous pupils 
and is held in high esteem by the true academic workers 
as one of the sincerest and the truest teachers of men in the 
worid. 

Dr. C. E. Cullis, an eminent IVIathematician, has kept up 
his great reputation from the close of his college days as a 
Smith Prizeman and by his researches has writ himself 
and our University large on 20th century Mathematical 
research. It is with mingh'd feeling of joy and pride that 
we see Mr. Dineschandra Sen coining up for the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Literature. Literary men who 
follow the peaceful avocation of their lives quietly are not 
appreciated in our country, specially if they happen to be 
“School masters” and we conlidently trust Mr, Sen will survive 
the attacks of his detractors. Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar had 
already carved for himself a secure position in Indology by his 
numerous contributions, whether as editor of the Indian Anti- 
quary or as one of the most successful Archoeological officers 
in India, before he joined us. His great service to the University 
and one of which all Bengal should be proud, is the definite 
establishment of a school of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture in Calcutta, He has sacrificed higher prospects in the 
department of Archieological Survey to the call of higher 
academic work and has trodden in the footsteps of his 
distinguished father, as the inheritor of his genius and of 
his renown. Prof. C. V. Raman’s researches are widely 
known to eminent physicists and his life has been full of self- 
gacrifice. Prof. Raman gave up the alluring prospects of the 
Indian Penance Department to devote his life to study and 
research in that region which knows no distinction between 
the living and the dead, between the known ahd the unknown, 
and his researches on Acoustics and Light have already won 
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for him recognition as one of the greatest physicists of the 
day. Prof. Abanindranath Tagore’s Degree is worthy of 
note, not only because it i*eminds us that very ’recently for 
the first time a Chair in Indian Eine Arts has been 
established in an Indian University but also because it 
is a definite academic recognition of the rejuvenation of 
art in Bengal. Prof. Tagore’s artistic powers are well 
known and as the father of a national school of Painting 
he has become a page of history. "VVe hope the foundation 
of the Chair and the conferment of the Degree should help 
to rouse even the stolid imagination of our countrymen 
Avho have long forgotten the artistic glories of ancient and 
raedueval India. « 

We have reserved the name t)f Mr. Jl. Shama Sastri 
last. lie is one of those persons in the world whose work is 
exploited by all, but whose worth is very slow to be recog- 
nised by his countrymen. The discovery of the manuscript 
of Arthasastra after a .slumber of centuries and its trans- 
lation by this indigenous scholar, are achievements of which 
any other nation in the world would have been proud and 
it is but a bare recognition of the supreme importance of 
his work and the stupendous nature of his task tliatour 
Vice-Chancellor has decided to confer on him the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


We set out below tlio brief statements of the careers of 
the recipients of the Honorary Degrees which were laid before 
the Syndicate and the Senate : — 

The Right Hon’cle Sir Rcfcs Daniel Isaacs, Earl of Reading, P.C., 
, K.C., Gr C.B., K.C.V.O., Viceroy and Governor Gf.neral of India. 
Solicitor-General, 1910; Aftorney-Geiieral, 1910-1913; Lord Chief 
Justice of England, 19]3-19il ; President, Anglo-French Loan Mission to 
U. S. A., 1915 ; Special Envoy to U. S. A., 1917 ; High Commissioner 
and Special Ambassador to U. S. A., 1918. 
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The Right IIo^j’ble Lawrence John Lumley 1)iini>/V.s, Earl of 
Ronaldshav, Cr.C.I.E.y Governor of Bengai. and Ciiancellok oi 

THE iryiVERSITY. 

Author of “■ Sport and Polities, under an Eaj^tern Sky/^ On the 
Outskirts of the Empire in Asia,’^ “ A VVanderino: Student in the Ear 
East/' An Eastern Miscellany.'’ 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidl. 

I'oetess, Authoress of “ The Golden Threshold " with a preface by 
Arthur Symons ; the Bird of Time *’ with a preface by Edmund Gosse; 

The Broken Uing”; numerous stories and articles in India!i journals. 
Her poems have been translated into the chief Indian Vernaculars and 
into several other Euro[)ean lane^uacifes and also set to music. 

The^Rkoit Hon’ble Syei) Ahekr Ali. 

C.I.E., M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), FjL.D. (Cantab.) ; Member of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council since 1909 ; Tagore Law Profes- 
sor, 1881 ; President of the Faculty of Law^, 1891-93 ; Judi^e, lli^h Court, 
Calcutta, 1890-1901 ; Author of ‘‘ Critical Examination of the Life and 
Teachings of Mohamad,” Spirit of Islam,” '' Ethics of Islam,” His- 
tory of the Saracens,” Personal Law of the Muhammadans/' Muham- 
madan Law.” 

Professor Arthur anthony Machoneli.. 

M.A., Ph.D., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Cniversity of Oxford ; 
Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer on Comparative Religion ; Keeper 
of the Indian Institute ; Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; Fellow of the 
British Academy ; Fellow of the Royal Danish Academy ; Honorary 
Member of the American Oriental Society ; Campbell Memorial Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay ; Author or Editor of 
Sarvamikramnnh \ of the Rigveda by Katyayana (Aneedota Oxoniensia) ; 
A Sanskrit Grammar ; A Sanskrit-English Dictionary; Vedic Mythology ; 
History of San.skrit Literature ; New Sanskrit Grammar ; The Brihad^ 
devata (Harvard Oriental Series) ; Vedic Grammar ; Vedic Index of 

Names and Subjects ; Vedic Grammar for Students ; Vedic Reader. 

« 

Professor William A. Craigie. 

M.A. (St. Andrews and Oxon.), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Rawlinson and 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford ; Joint- 
Editor of the Oxford English Diotionarj^ ; Author of various articles 
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Oil Scottish, (jaclic and Seaiulinaviau subjects in the Scottish Review, 
Anglia and Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi ; Author or Editor ot‘ Primer ot' 
Burns ; Works of Rums ; Rellenden’s Scottish 'rraitslatigii of Livy ; 
Religion of Ancient Scandinavia ; Icelandic Ballads on the Gowrie Con- 
spiracy ; Icelandic Sagas ; the Pronunciation of English ; and the Mait- 
land Folio Manuscripts. 

Sir MoKSHAOuNouAf Visvesvaraya . 

K.C.T.E., B.A., L.C’.E., M.I.C.E. ; Bombay Public Works Department, 
1884-1908, when he retired as Superintending Engineer ; designed and 
constructed a system of automiitie gates, patented by him at Lake Fife 
near Poona between LOOL and 190 ‘j; prepared in 1903 proposals for a new 
scheme of Irrigation in the Deccan called tlie Block System ; Special 
Consulting Engineer to 11. E. H. the Nizam’s Gov'ernment in connection 
with Flood Prevention and Drainage of Hyderabad (hty, 1909; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, Public Works and Railway Departments, 
Government of Mysore, 1909; llewan of Mysore, 1912-19 ; planned and 
constructed the dam on the river Musi at Hyderabad and also on the 
river Kaveri, at Kanumbari, M\sore. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mai-aviya. 

B. A. (Calcutta), LL. B. (Allahabad) ; Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
Hindu University ; emiiiCnt for his services in the cause of the foundation 
and development of the first noii-oificial University in British India. 

Dr. Bra.tendr anatil Seal. 

M.A., Ph.D., Viee-Chancellor of the Alysore University; Principal 
of the Berhampore College (1887- 189C) ; Principal of the Victoria 
College, Cooch-Behar (1896-1914); King George V Professor of 
Philosophy (1914-20); Autlior of “ Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus Comparative Studies in A^aishnavism and Christianity ” ; 
‘‘The Historic Comparative Method”; “The Mechanical, Physical and 
Chemical theories of the ancient Hindus”; “The Hindus as Founders 
of the Science of Mythology ” and “ Test of Truth ” (read before the 
Orien tab Congress at Rome) ; “ Race-Origins, or fundamental considerations 
touching the physical basis of race”; “ Opening Address before the 
Universal Braces Congress”; “Theory^ of Numbers^’; “Equation of 
Digits “The Neo-Romantie movement in Literature “ Keats : Mind 
and Art. ” 
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The Hon^ble Mil Raghunath PirnusnoTTA^r Pauanjpyk. 

B. A. (Bombay), M.A. (rantab.), Senior Wrangler, 1899 ; Fellow of* 
St. John’s (^ollege, Cambridge ; Prpfessor of Mathematics, and later 
Principal, Fcrgu^son College, P>»ona, 190i- ?0; Fellow of the Cambay 
University and Vice-Chancellor of the Indian Women’s University. 

Ur. Gilbert Thomas Walker. 

C. S.I., M.A. (Cantab.), Sc.D. (Cantab.), F.R.S., Senior Wrangler, 
1889; Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Adams Prize, 1899, for Essay on Aberration and Problems connected with 
the Eleetromagnelie field ; Readership Lectures on The Theory of 
Electro-Mairnetism ” (Calcutta University', 1908); Director General of 
Indian Observatories, since ] 90 t. 

Sir John Hcberi’ Marshall. 

Kt., C.I.E., M. A., D.Litt. (Cantab)., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Director- 
General of Archx‘oIogy since 190^; Porson Prize, 1898; Prendergast 
Greek student, 1900; made journeys of exploration in Greek lands; 
has devoted himself to the systematic conservation and preservation of 
ancient Indian monuments, especially those at Delhi, Agra, Lahore, 
Maiidu, and to the scientific exploration and excavation of sites of Ancient 
Indian Civilization, such us, Saranath, Bhita, Sanchi and Taxila. ; 
Editor of the Reports (Imperial Series), Annual Reports, Memoirs and 
other publications of the Archreological Survey of India, many of which 
contain his own contributions to the advancement of knowledge of 
Indian Archieology. 

Mr. R. Shama Shastrt. 

B.A., Principal, Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, Bangalore ; Curator, 
Government Oriental Library, Mysore ; he deciphered the manuscript and 
published the edito princr.pfi of the Artlia Shastra of Kautilya (1908-19) 
and made the first English version thereof. Author of Indian Polity 
during the Vedie and Buddhistic Periods ” (Calcutta University Reader- 
ship Lectures); Author of original contributions to Indian History and 
Antiquities published in the Indian Antiquary” and other Journals. 

Pbui’ESSOr S. Krishxaswamy Aiyenger. 

M.A. (Madras); Professor of Indian History and Archfeology in the • 
University of Madi-as; sometime Professor of the Mysore Univ'ersity; 
Author of ^‘Ancient India,” Beginnings of South Indian History^” 
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South India and Her Mohammadan Invaders/^ “ Sources of Vijaynagai* 
History,” “ The contribution of Southern India to Culture and Civilization 
in Ancient and Mediaeval Times (Calcutta University* Readership Lec- 
tures), “ History of the Hindu Empire of Vijaynagar.” 

Professou Henry Stephen. 

M.A. (Classics and Philosophy), Aberdeen, 1870; Hutton Prize; D. D. 
(Aberdeen) 1014 ; University Professor of English since 1914; University 
Assistant in Greek, Aberdeen. Professor of English, Philosophy and Botany 
in the Free Church Institution, (Calcutta (later on called the F. C. of Scot- 
land Institution and Duff (College) 188'‘2-1914; Author of ‘^Elements 
of Analytical Psychology/’ “ Problem of Metaphysics/’ Ethics ” and 
Logic ” and papers on “ Coleridge ” and ‘‘ Bergson’s Philosophy.” 

Professor Cuihrert Edauind Ctjllis. 

M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Jena), Ilardinge Professor of Higher Mathe- 
matics since 1917 ; late Professor of Mathematics in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; formerly Fellow of Gonville and Cains Colleges, Cambridge; 
Calcutta University Reader on *M)eterminoids,” 1910; Author of 
Matrices and Determigoids/’ two volumes of which have been published ; 
Chapters on Algebra.” 

Rai Saheb Dineshciiandra Sen. 

B.A., Ramtanu Lahiri Research Fellow since 1913; awarded, in 1899, 
Literary Pension by the Secretary of State in recognition of his original 
researches in the History of Language and Literature of Bengal ; Author 
of “ Banga~hhasa-o~Shahitf/a ” (1890) ; “ History of the Bengali Language 
and Literature from the earliest times down to the middle of tlie nineteenth 
century” (Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 1909); Vaisnab 
Literature in Mediicval Bengal ” (Calcutti University Readership Lectures, 
1913) ; ‘‘ Typical Sel^ictions from Bengali Literature,” 1913 ; Chaitanya 

and his Companions”; “The Bengali Ramayana ” ; '‘Folk Literature 
of Bengal “Chaitanya and His Age”; “Forces that developed our 
Early Literature”; “Miscellanies”; “ Bengali Prose Style, 1800-57”; 

“ Ramayani Kathi “ GnAasri^^ and numerous other works in Bengali. 

Professor Devadatta Ramkrisuna Bhanuarkar. 

M.A. (Bombay); Carmichael Piofessor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture since 1917 ; Bhagwanlal Ind'-aji Lecturer on Indian Epigraphy, 
Antiquities and Archaedogy in the Bombay University, 1903 and 1917 ; 
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awarded the Sir James Campbell Gold Medal by the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1911 ; Joint Kditor of the Indian Antiquary ; Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, 1911-17; Officer-in- 
Charo^e of the Archreolo<'ical Section of tlie Indian Museum, 1917-20; 
Author of Ancient Indian Numismatics’^ and Ancient History of India, 
050-325 11. (\” (Carmichael Lectures). Author of mumerous original 
papers on Ancient Indian History and Antitpiilies pnblishec^ in the Indian 
Antiqii;^ry, the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Journal of the Benijfal Asiatic Soeiet}", tin* Ijpicrraphiea In^^'Ca ; the 
Archa'olo^ieal Annual ; the Hyderabad Arehieolo^ical Series. 

Professor Cuandraseku arh Venkata Hamax. 

M.A. (Madras); Sir Taraknath Palit. Brofessor of 
University Colle^je of Science since 1017; was an office*" . r .«a 
Finance Department ; was awarded in 1013 ^he Maharaja of TrivancliTiei 
Curzon prize for Research h}^ the IJuiversitj of M-^dras his investigations 
on the Theory of Vibration.^ and Optics hav" attracted considerable notice 
amon^ European physicist^ ; xVuthor of nnmerous oriL»inai papers published 
in the Philosoi>hic'd Mapjazine, the Physical Review, the Nature, the 
Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society, the ‘'Bulletin a*^d the Pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of S^*cnce, the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society and the Bulletin of the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society. 

Professor Abanin dr an ath Tacore. 

C.I.E.; Bageswari Professor of Indian Fine A. Is ; Vice- Principal iUd 
sometime Officiating Principal, Government Setmol of Art, 1905-19^0, 
Leader of the movement of revival of the School of Indian Ar^ ; Author of 
“ Alpona'^'^ (ritual decoration of Bengal) ; “ Art Anatomy ” ; Six Limbs 
of Indian Painting has illustrated in colour Omar Khayyam^'* Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s “Crescent Moon” and Sister Nivedita’s “Myths and 
Legends of India ” ; painted numerous pictures exhibited at Delhi, Simla, 
Bombay, Calcutta, London, Paris, Tokyo, Boston and New York. 

Our readers will no doubt lie interested to read the 
following observations of the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 
Avhen he put the proposals for Honorary Degrees before the 
Senate, on the 2tth September: — 

This Special meeting has been convened for the consideration of two 
recommendations made by the Syndicate. The first recommendation is that 
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the Honorary Degree of Docior of Ijaw l»e conferred \H)ori His Royal 
Higliness the Prince of Wales. 'Pho second recommendation \s that in 
eo)Ti mom oration of the visit of his Royal Highness the 'Prinee of AVales, 
Honorary Degrees be conferred upon twenty eminent individuals, who 
have distinguished themselves by their services to the cause of the 
advancement of learning. 

I take it, ^ <Hi will not e.»j)ectme on this occasion to address you at 
length in jiistilical ion of these recommendations. It would be impropoi* to 
assume ihat the S(^“ale of this '^n.vorsity reepdres ‘.o be convinced by 
argument' that uc she ild accord a most enthusiastic welcome to ^he Heir 
Apparent t<^ the Riiti.'-h Throne. Ti was on the ^rd January 1876 that 
in this very Hall vhe Senate assembled to confer the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Law upjj' lli^ Royal Higlmes.s Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
SO’ our latc’ beloveu sove*'eign of revered memory, Queep Victoria, 
hinr' v^jrs tater, on l< • hth Jan\ary It)06, the Senate assembled again 
in l.is /ei” HaII to confer the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law upou 
Ilis jh^^yai ^ilghncw^s (jc' rge Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince of Wales, son 
of our livtf beloved sr vereign, His Most Gracious Majesty ICdward VII. 
If, '^onse<]af ntly, precedent were needed for our proposed action on the 
occasion, 1 could fortify myself by the example of Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
and Sir Vlexandci Pedlj>r and furnish a fresh illustration that custom 
rules .n he Er. t H Lav *, as it ere, established what may not. inappro- 
prip^H’ ’ *’ ' co inet.rlon with the *^oyal House and our 

rigJit to inscribe tlie names < f juecessive Princes of Wales on our roll of 
H'^’^orar ^ radiiates may be said to have beo.t perfected and made 
ino‘'^*eas-Me o aer^cription. To me personally, the proposal to 
ecTiter i*:} Honorary Degree on Ilis Royal Highness appeals in a 
special mar ler On I.Ue occasion when the Honorary Degree was conferred 
on the Prince of Wales in 1876, Die distinguished graduates of 
the Unive»’®ity were invited to witness the ceremony. One of the earliest 
of these graduates, a favourite pupil of the then Registrar, Principal 
Sutcliffe, was permitted as an act of special favour to bring his little boy 
into the Senate House to have a glimpse of the Prince of Wales. The 
tumultuous acclamation which greeted the Prince as he entered the Hall 
made an everlasting impression on the mind of the boy. Thirty years 
later, the boy had developed into a member of the Provisional Syndicate 
and recorded his concurrence in % proposal .to confer an Honomry Degree 
on the second Prince of Wales. Six years later, this very Syndic as 
Vice-Chanoellor of this University and as the spokesman of the Senate 

22 
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had the hif^h pi ivile*jfe to present a loyal and dutiful address to His Most 
Gracious Soveiei^n. By a singular turn ol' events, he now stands before 
v’ou to inVite you to accept a proposnl to confer an Honorary T)(»o;reo on 
the third Prince of Wales, 

The second recommendation of the J^yndieate is to the effect that we 
should commemorate the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales by 
conferring Honorary Degrees on persons distiuguislied for eminent position 
and*- attainments. It may be stated at the outset, tbat these Degrees will 
not be conferred at the same Convoeafion at which the Degree will be 
conferred on His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. As on previous 
occasions, so in the present instance^ there will be a S{)eeial Gon vocation 
for His Royal Highness. Indeed, if we go back to lS7t», we shall lind that 
Honorary Degrees were conferred upon Professor Monier Williams, Rev. 
Krishna Mohan Hanerjee and Babu Rajendra Lai Mitra at a separate 
Convocation. 

I do not propose to dwell individually on the qualifications ol' the 
distinguished persons whose names have been approved by tiie Syndicate 
and, I may add, informally approved by His Excellency the Chaneelh)r. 
to whom your recommendations will be submitted officially, iti due course, 
for confirmation, in accordance with the provisions of section 17 of the 
Indian Universities Act. But T may be permitted to state generalh 
that, as on previous occasions, we have taken as the giiniing principle 
the value of the service rendered by the recipient to the cause of the 
advancement of learning and culture in the most comprehensive sense. 
The brief statemenis amply indicate that we have faithfully adhered to 
this determining factor. You will find in the list, names of individuals, 
who have helped in a striking manner to expound and develop those eternal 
principles of justice, which are common to the East and West. Yon will 
find the names of a galaxy of scholars of world-wide fame, who have 
devoted their lives to the investigation and exposition of Indian civiliza- 
tion and culture. The field is boundless and our list includes workers who 
have been fascinated by the problems of Indian Religion, Indian Philosophy, 
Indian Science, Indian Polity, Indian Philology, Indian Architecture, Indian 
Numismatics, Indian Race Problems, Indian Folk-Lore, and last but not 
least, the history of our mother-tongue. You will find in the list, the 
names of distinguished exponents of Literature and Philosophy, of Fiue 
Arts and Poetry, whose eminence in their respective spheres will be un- 
grudgingly acknowledged in all seats of learning. You will find, again, 
in the list the names of distinguished scholars who occupy the foremost 
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rank amongst ovigiual invtisligators by reason of tbeir successful explora- 
tion of tbe mysteries of the physical world. W e shall show our apprecia- 
bion of the work of the profound scholar^ who has devoted himself to the 
solution of the most abstruse problems* in the highest regi ms of' Mathema- 
tic ». We are equally ready to recognize the unsurpassed skill of tbe 
Engineer, who has erected stupendous works to control and utilise the 
agencies of nature for purposes of irrigation and improvement of agricul- 
ture. You will find also the names of illustrious persons who have toiled 
in the held of education with magnificent sacrifice and devotion j i-hey 
have helped in the creation and development of eduealioiial institutions of 
the highest type and their careers have ennobled the entire Indian people. 

T eontidently maintain that we have not departed from the high ideal 
that “ Search atter Truth is the noblest occupation of Man,’^ and we have 
not allowed our judgment to be affected by eonsid(*ration« of office, race, 
(*ol(nir, creed, or of dogmas, social, religious or political. 


UnIVKHSITIES CONCHIESS AT OXFOKD, 

The Internatioual Cong»’ess of Universities within the 
British Empire, held its .sittings at Oxford on four successive 
days beginning from oth July. 1921, under the presidentship 
of liord Curzoii, the Chancellor of the O.xford University. 
Our University sent up nine representatives in all to the Con- 
ference including Sir Xilratau Sarkar, the Right Hon’blc 
Mr. A.mir Ali, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari, Mr. llorambachandra Maitra, Mr. J. N. Das- 
gupta. Dr. Praraathanath Banerjee, Mr. C. V. Raman and 
Dr. W. S. Urquhart. The list was representative and 
included all possible educational interests, private enterprise 
and missionary zeal, Government institutions and the Central 
organisation in the University itself. 

Lord Curzon traced the development of the interests 
in education even at a time when the scars of war had not yet 
been healed up and dovelike peace had only just returned to 
England’s shore. “A new voice is calling aloud,” said his Lord- 
ship, “in every land and a passionate desire is being expressed 
by countries, provinces, communities, cities, ivices, creeds, to 
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possess Universities of their own, appealing to civic, or 
national, or sometimes religious patriotism, and satisfying local 
or professional or sectional needs.” 

“The world-mind,” continued his Lordship, “is no longer 
content to be iron-bound by traditions, it seeks fiercely 
new outlets and fresh expression and it is finding them in 
the pursuit of knowledge and in the eager training of the 
intetlectual faculties of man ” Now that Honorary degrees 
are being conferred on eminent men and women, our Vice- 
Chancellor and the Senate would be well-advised to confer an 
Honorary degree on our erstwhile Chancellor whose purple robes 
still adorn the walls of the Senate House, if only His Lordship 
would come back to the scene of his glory and renown, if only 
His Lordship would give up for a short while his “ trepidation 
and anxiety to find political solutions for largely insoluble 
problems which he sees on the international chess-board from 
day to day.” A grateful India will then exclaim, Nuuo 
Dimittas ! 


Kaviraj -I. B. 1L\y and the Uacuety yr Medicine. 

So our friend Kaviraj Jaminibhusan Hay has won his non- 
conformist fight against the orthodoxy of the Uaculty of 
Medicine. The ITaculty of Medicimj during the regime of the 
most renowned of our Bengali Physicians, declined to associate 
themselves with Kaviraj Jaminibhusan Ray in their delibera- 
tions. The resolution passed by the Faculty ran thus : — 

(1) That, in couse([iienct‘ of the a<l(lition of Kaviraj .Jaminibhushan 
Ray’s namo to tlin Faculty of :Me<licine by the Senate at their annual 
meeting hehl on llie :i9th .Tanuary, 1921, the Faculty regret exceedingly- 
that/ they arc eojiipellcd to point out to the Syndicate that they ai'C unable 
to assoeiat<‘ themselves as a F.aculty of .Medicine with a Member who 
professes and practises Ayurvedic system of Medicine, an inability of which 
probably the Senate did not fully a])preeiate when the election was 
iJh&de. 
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(2) That a copy ol* the above resolution with the following note be 
sent to the various Medical Governing Bodies in Great Britain and Ireland 
for a ruling as to how the election, stated above, affects* the ^Members of 
the Faculty — 

The Faculty are bound, in justice to Kaviraj Jaminibhushan Ray, to 
state that he is a Master of Arts and a Bachelor of Medicine* of this 
University, but they are also bound to inform the various Medical Govern- 
ing Bodies that Mr. Ray declares hiinselt as a Kaviraj practising the 
Ayurvedic system of Medicine. 

It may not be in the recollection of the present generation 
that on the loth May, 1878, the Faculty of Medicine unani- 
mously passed a similar resolution — 

'‘In consequence of the addition of Dr. MaheiidraJal Sarcar^s name to 
the Faculty of Medicine h\ a resolution of the Senate passed at their 
meeting on the 27<h April, the Facility regret exceedingly that they are 
eompeiJed to point out to the Syndicate that they are unable to associate 
themselves as a Fjicultv of Medicine with a Member who professes and 
practises Hoimcopathy, an inability of which probably the Senate were not 
aware when the noiiiination was made; (hey ti nsl, ’ therefore, that the 
Syndicate may be able (o remove tin* present diilieulty by the transfer of 
Dr. Mahendrala.l Savkar^s name to another Faculty, or in some other 
manner.” 

Imitation, they say, is tlic siiicerest form of flattery ; the 
pwlogues resembled, the epilogues wei'e some^vhat different — 
the difference is between Sir AV^illiam Markby and Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee ; the latter made a reference to the General Medical 
Council in London which elicited a reply by no means 
unfavourable to the Kaviraj, with the result that the .Faculty, 
as befitted a body of honourable gentlepien, summoned (courage 
to rescind their previous resolution. All’s well that ends well. 
Kaviraj Jaminibhushan’s only consolation is that he feels with 
the ‘mighty dead.’ 
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“That alone is the right medicine which can remove 
disease ; 

He alone is the true physician who can restore health.” — 

Charak Samhita. 

■ Thanks to Sanat Kumak Mookerjee. 

The sincerest thanks ol‘ every well-wisher of the Univer- 
sity are due to Mr. S. K. Mookerjee of the Exeeutive Serviee 
for his gift of the valuable eollection of manuscripts in 
Bengali, Sanskrit and Oriya to us. Some of these manuscripts 
are very old; the dates generally vary from the 10th Century B.E. 
to within 60 years of the ju'esent time. The major portion of 
these MSS. was collected from the Bishnupur Subdivision of 
Bankura District, uhcro deep buried lie the past glories of 
medheval Bengal. 

(lull Post-Ghai)Uate Lecturers. 

A hero is never recognised by his valet; indigenous 
scholarship is not generally appreciated by people u ith slavish 
instincts, and our work and worth are measured by the praise 
the scholars receive from the; free citizens of the West. Let 
us then quote the a))preciation of the work of some of our 
scholars in the Post-Graduat<; Dr'parlnicnt “ le.st Ave forget.” 

So says the “ Nature ” of July, 1921 : 

“The Uuiversily of (^ahnitta ha.s published, :is the first of its series of 
authropological papers, an e^bay bv .Mr. Panehaiiaii Mitra on the prehistoric 
arts and crafts of India. Iles'inidng with stone implements, Mr. Mitra 
traces their development in the Palaeolithic and Neolithic types. T’hon 
follows a chapter on cave paintings and carvings, containing much informa- 
tion which will be novel to English readers. These arc held to indicate an 
Indo-Australian culture-contact from the late Pal.-colithic up to Neolithic 
times. On the general question of prehistoric arts and crafts, the author 
acce])ts the view ol’ Dr. Ooomarsvvamy that “ to this Mykenean facie.s 
belong all tlie implements of wood-work, weaving, mctal-work, pottery, 
etc., together with a group of designs, including many of a remarkably 
Mediterranean aspect, others more likely originating in we.stern .-Vsia. The 
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wide extension and consistency of this culture throuj^hout Asia in the v 
-second millennium B. C. throw important liglit on ancient trade intercourse 
at a lime when the eastern ^Mediterranean formed the western boundary of 
the civilised world.’* Thus, the veil which has hitherto concealed the 
origins of ancient Indian culture is bein^ gradually lifted, and the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta is to be congratulated on its efforts to extentl this know- 
ledge by the aid of native scholars like Mr. Panchanan Mitra.*’ 

* 

Such is the view of the Science Progress,” July, 1921 : 

The University of Calcutta has done English-speaking j^eople a 
service by putting into their hands an English translation of what will 
always be the three classical papers in the literature of the Principle of 
Relativity, a principle which nin.st be recognised to have come to stay and 
to be of the utmost slgnifieanci* for the future of physical science, since 
it makes possible the reconciliation of Newton’s S'irnj)Ie system of 
dynamics with what the philosophers have always held in regard to 
the relative nature of position and motion. We have here first the paper 
of 1905, in which Einstein first put the view that the recognition of the 
relative nature of a scale of lime acts as a sufficient explanation of the 
difficulties of reconciling the electro-magnetic theory of light with the 
experiments of Michelson and Morley. In this pa|)er he eomjdetes and 
rounds off the electron theory of Lorentz as a theory of the constitution 
of matter, replacing tlic hypothesis of the contracting electron by the 
more general and at the same time more satisfying hypothesis now known 
as the Special Principle of Relativity (Aiinalen der Physik, 1905). 

The second paper is that in which the late II. Minkowski showed 
that the work of Einstein brought the two concepts of space and time 
into such a close unity that he was able to say in a lecture at Cologne 
(Sept. ‘Z\j 1908), Henceforth, the old conceptions of space for itself and 
time for itself are reduced to mere shadow.s, and only some sort of unit}'^ 
of the two will be found consistent with the facts.” This lecture, 
delivered under the title of “ Raum-und Zoit, ” is here produced. 

Finally we have the paper (Annalen der Physik, 4, 49, 1916, in 
which Einstein gave the first complete account of his generalised theory 
of relativity, showing how it made a natural place for the gravitational 
phenomena which had always eluded the electro-magnetic theory, and how 
the new theory of gravitation automatically removed the only outstanding 
discrepancy between theory and observation. 

* * ^ 
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Zeitschsiftder Deutsche Morgenlondische Gesellschaft — 
(he Z. D. 31. "G . — the leading Oriental Journal in the Worlds 
reviews Dr. Gauranganath Banerjee’s woi’k, as follows : 

{Translated ft'orn ihr Herman.') 

The a'lthor deals with his siibjecl in an iutioduetion which is of 
a “'etjeral eharaeter and then divides tht' subject into 14 individual chapters. 
He has read much and in contrast with most of the Indian SavantSy he 
understands beside> Knj^lish, even (ierman, French and Dutch, which 
enables him to make <^o:)d use of the various ramifications of literature 
connected with tlie subject. His judgment is based uj)on a careful con- 
sideration of the pros and eons, is free from bias and therefore it makes 
for conclusions to wliich one could not but give a whole-hearted support. 
Ill each chapter, he (j notes the chief representatives of each view in their 
own language mostly in chronological order and after stating his own 
reasons, he pronounces liis verdict. There is no s))acc here to go into 
details, still a short summary of the contents and the results arrived 
at by the author might be given. In the first four chapters lie discusses 
the intluences of Hellenism on Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and 
Coinage of the Indians, which began with the invasion of Alexander and 
spread during the Kushana Empire, ceasing after its downfall. Moreover, 
the art of Coining which tlio Indians had learnt from the Hellenistic 
artists, there existed already an art which was merely revived or renewed. 
The Indians liave indeed received an impulse to Scnl]>tiire from the Greeks, 
but it is curious that the buildings of Asoka do not betray in their style 
Grecian influence in the smallest degree. The Gandhara art is confined 
tx3 North-Western India; Mathura is the most easterly point up to 
which its influence extended. It never penetrated into the actual interior 
of India, and even in its head-quarters of the Peshwar- Valley it came to 
an end about 400 A.D. The next part deals with Astronomy, Mathe- 
matics and Medicine. The Scientific Astronomy, as has been shown by 
Thibaut, is Alexandrine ; but on the other hand, the Arithmetic is Indian, 
and in Geometry wherever there has been borrowing, the borrowing has 
been mainly from the Greeks. The many points of contact which the Greek 
and Indian medicines indicate must be investigated still further. The 
author accepts the conclusions of Professor Jolly (Medicin, S. 18). About 
700 A.D., the Khalifs of llagdad caused the works of the Indian doctors 
to be translated into Arabic and in consequence of this circumstance^ 
Eluropean medicine remained under Indian influence up to the 17th 
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century. In the Eollowinjj^ chapter the author leaves undecided the question 
o£ the origin of the Indian Alphabet. The following two chapters treat 
of Literature and Drama. Neither the Greek llomande noar the Greek 
Epic has iniiueuced the production of the Indians nor do these follow the 
Indian models. Even the Di*amas of the two peoples are in the main 
independent of each other. At the most there is a possibility to consider 
that the Indians have borrowed this or that particular point from the Greek 
Drama. In the following ehaj^ters, it lias been contended that^ the 
Religion, Philosophy and Mythology also of the two peoples are independent 
of each other. The resemblance in mythological ideas and stories 
of the individual Indo-European j>eoples may be explained as the outcome 
of further developments of the original eomrnon store. The last chapter 
deals with Fables an<l Folk-Tales. If India has to be thanked for a great 
number of them, the contrary has also to be conceded. It is remarkable 
that the author ascribes political fables only to the Greeks althongir, these 
are richl}^ n^presented not only in the Mahabharata but also in the Kautilya 
Sastra. shown by certain expressions. They migrated into Greece 
probably from India. The author secs in the Jataka the chief tyi>e of the 
anirnal-slory, whose date about 000 B.C. is we hoi )0 only a printer's mistake. 
For it must be said that this good book so well-arranged and so well- 
written, is disfigured by a large number of mis-prints, chiefly in the proper 
names and in (quotations specially from the French. In this particular, the 
expectc^d new edition sliouM certainly be seen carefully. Jfc is also to be 
desired that in the Bibliography tlio [>Iaee of printing and the year should 
be added. 

The Caj.cutta University and the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

Government by the legislature has been, throughout the 
long course of the political development of the world, deprecat- 
ed by eminent thinkers and practical statesmen and yet when 
the dyarchy was thrust upon us, some of us felt rightly 
that dyarchy could not lead to democracy because, the 
democracy in Bengal, under the new conditions, Avas neither 
based upon a well organised party system nor did it insist on 
the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. The result has been 
that the legislature, instead of being led by the ministry 
in power, has actually attempted to lead it. The peculiar 

23 
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composition of the Bengal Legislative Council of this session 
and the negation of tlie principles of democracy, can alone 
explain the hostility of some of the councillors to the spread 
of higher education in Bengal. 


The Government of India Act of 1920 made education a 
transferred subject and transferred the control of the Univer- 
sities to the Ministries of Education in the different provinces 
with one notable exception, the University of Calcutta. 

The Sadler Commission bad just finished its labours and all 
questions relating to the re-organisation of the University of 
Calcutta were left in the hands of the central legislature. The 
indecision of Lord Chelmsford and the unfriendly attitude of 
Mr. Sharp delayed the fruition of the scheme of reform, and 
Mr. Sharp -in an anxious desire to improve upon the 
recommendations of the seven educational experts — issued a 
resolution j)roposing a re-construction of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity without one single sentence about the financial 
guarantees. Disquieting rumours, we are told, w(;re wafted 
across the sea and a caustic despatch from the Secretary of 
State put a curb upon the reforming zeal of an unreformed 
bureaucrat. 

Meanwhile the patience of the members of the Calcutta 
University was well nigh exhausted; Non-co-operation had 
invaded the University and attempted to paralyse its activities 
and on the 21th of January, 1921, the Senate passed the 
following resolution 

** That when Je^islatiou is undertaken for reconstruction of the Calcutta 
University, such legislation should be undertaken by the Bonga] Legislative 
Council and not by the Indian Legislative Assembly or the Council of 
State. That to give effect to this view, the Government of India sliould be 
invited to take the necessary steps to authorise the Bengal Legislative 
Council to deal with th*; matter. 

Provided that, as previously decided by the Senate, no legislation for 
the reconstruction of the University should be undertaken, unless and until 
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a full enquiry has be-iti made as to the probable cost of carrying out any 
proposed scheme of reconstruction, and it has been ascertained that the 
funds n'quisite can be made available.” ' , 

Lord Chelmsford on the eve of his retirement came 
down to Calcutta and was persuaded to "ive his assent 
to a short Act., transferring the University of Calcutta to tlio 
jurisdiction of the Bengal (jovernment. Subsequent events 
have shown, however, that the University has not yet Keen 
benefited by tlie change of masters. 

On the 5th of February, 1921, the llegistrar of the 
Calcutta University wrote two letters to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Education Department, asking for 
linancial assistance in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Calcutta University Commission for (/) a sum of eleven 
lacs of rupees for the ensuing financial year fov the erection of 
suitable buildings on the fish-market site. The University 
had lacs in deposit in the fish-market fund and proposed 
building operations with that sum of money with a supple- 
mentary grant of the 11 lacs to be paid in 1922-23. (li) In 
accordance with the recommendations of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission the University further asked for a grant 
of Rs. 1,25,000 for the maintenance of (he Post-Graduate 
department. “ It has been br<>ught to the notice of the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate,” so ran the letter of the 
Registrar, “ that appointments in the Dacca University have 
been offered to members of the Calcutta University Staff on 
much higher salary than the Calcutta University has found it 
liitherto possible to pay them. To take one illustration, a 
member of th(5 Post-Graduate Staff in Philo.sophy who is in 
receipt of a salary of Rs. 300 has been offered an appointment 
in the Dacca University on a minimum salary of Rs. 500 with 
periodical increments. 'Fhe Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
are not able to appreciate the justification for placing public 
funds at the disposal of the Dacca University^ authorities 
with the inevitable I'csult that they are enabled to take away 
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the members of the Post-Graduate Staff by offer of higher 
salaries, ff public funds are available for the development 
of higher teaching in Bengal, the Calcutta University is 
manifestly entitled to a fair share thereof.” 

The Calcutta University further appealed to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the 'grant of an additional sum of 10 
lacs of rupecis as a capital grant for the extension of tccJniolofjiml 
studies in Calcutta and strongly urged upon the Government 
the just claims of the College of Science and Technology 
founded by the munificent gifts of the late Sir Ilashbehary 
Ghose and Sir Taraknath Palit, supplemented by about 11 lacs 
of rupees paid by the l-nivorsity from its own fee income. 

“ The College of Science owes hs exist.' nee, so wrote the Kogistnir, in 
the main to the miiniliceiiee of the late Sir Taraknath Palit and the HoiPblo 
Sir llashbehaiy Ghose. The gift made hy the former (money and land) is 
worth 15 lakhs of rupees : the endowment created by the latter exceeds 20 
lakhs of rupees. The income of the two endowments has to be applied 
principally in the maintenance of eight Chairs and sixteen Hcsearch students. 
The Cliairs are now held by Scholar-^ of the highest acadeinie distinction : 

Palit Professor of Chemistry ... Sir P. V. Pay, Kl., Ph.D., 

D.Sc., C.I.E., F.C.S. 

Palit Professor of Physics ... . . Mr. (\ \ . Kaman, M.A. 

Ghose Professor of Applied Mathematics Dr. 8. K, Banerjee, D.Se. 
Ghose Professor of Chemistry ... Dr. P. C. Milter, M.A., PIi.D/ 

(Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Physics ... Dr. D. M. Bose, M.A., B.Se., 

Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Agricultural Botany... Dr. S. P. Agharkar, M.A., 

Ph.D. (Berfin). 

Ghose Professor of Applied Physics ... Dr. P. N. Ghosh, M.A,, Ph.D. 
Ghose Professor of Applied Chemistry Dr. 11. K. Sen, M.A., D.Se. 

(London). 

The balance of the income of these endowments which is left after pay- 
ment of the salaries of these Professors and of Scholarships to the Research 
students, is quite inadequate for equipment of the respective Laboratories. 
The University has, consequently, found it necessary to devote a large por- 
tion of its current income from year to year to the construction of the 
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Laboratory Buildin^^s, and the eiiuipment oE the Laboratories. Some idea 
of the sums which have been spent by the University will be gained from 
the following statement : — 

Cost of erection of Pal it Laboratary Building at 92, Upper 

Circular Road ... ... ... R.s. 3,89,427 

Equipment for the Laboiatory (Physical, Chemical arul 

Biological) ... ... ... ... „ 3,31,382 


Total 


Bs. 7,23,809 


Hesi'h^s this, ilie Univeivity maintains two (>3jairs, (jne for Botany and 
the other, for /oology. The former is held by Dr. P. Briihl, D.Sc,, who is 
on the grade of Ks. 800-50- 1 000, and tlie latler, hy Mr. S. Manlik, \T.A. 
(Cantab.), who is on llio grade of B.s. 000-50-800 To earry on tlie work 
in each Department, llie Univei'sitv has found it nocessarj^ to employ a 
number of Assistant Professor.^, Lecturers and Demonstrators, whose 
aggregate .salary a^rnoiiiits to Rs. 3,525 per month Notwitlistanding all 
these arrangements, the Univer.sity has found it impossible to undertake 
instruction in Technology and apjdiefi Science on anything approaching an 
adequate scale. Tliis is a matter of deep regret, e.speeially in view of the 
fact that the last gift of the llon^ble Sir Rashbehary (ilio.se was made ex- 
pre.ssly for development of technological teaching, and tlie Chair of Botany 
first created bj- him was c.xjiressly intended for the improvement of agricul- 
tural instruction. 4'he authorities of the Science (JJolIege have had ready 
for some time past, a carefully prepared programm(! of Avork for the 
development of technological instriietioii, and its outline may be set forth 


here for information of (jovernment : — 

(A) Applied (chemistry ... Rs. 1',(>5,0(>0 

(B) Applied Physics ... ... ... 2,10,000 

(C) Applied Botany (including Agn'enliure) 2,00,000 

(D) Librar}^ of the Science (’ollege ... ,, 1,25,000 

^Potal Rs. 10,00,000 


In Chemistry (A), the most essential neetl is an. adequate workshop: 
this, it is estimated, will cost Us. 2,25,000^ namely, Rs. 75,000 for building 
and Rs. 1,50,000 for ajipliances. It is proposed to undertake instruction in 
Chemistry of heather and Chemistry (f Dyes. Besidc.s this, it is proposed 
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to have arrans^einents for praefioni inshiK'fion in the manufacture of $owe 
of the following : 

Sulphuric Acid, (ilass, Paper aqd Pul)), Lime, Mortar and Clement, 
Suo^ar, Soap, Candle and Glycerine, Paints and Piiyments, Oils. Apart 
from these, factory ap|)lianees, like disintegrators, centrifuiyals, filter 
presses, lij draulic ])resses, vacuum pans, etc., would he indispensable. These 
would require a "rant of ^ lakhs of rupees to enable the College authorities 
to niAke a good beginning. Finally, at least Rs. 10,000 would be needed 
for even a small laboratoiy for technical analysis. This brings up the 
figure for the Department of Chemistry to Rs. t,(35,000. 

In the Department of Applied Physics (F>), it is intended to undertake 
work in Applied Electricity, in the testing and standardisation of instru- 
ments, in Applied Optics (ineluding Illumination Engineering), in Pyro- 
metry and in Applied Thermo-Dynamics (including a study of the effieieney 
of different types of Heat Engines). An estimate of Rs. 21,000 is 
manifestly a very modest demand tor so important a work. 

In the Department of Botany (C)^ it is intended to undertake instruc- 
tion in Agriculture. The most urgent need is an Experimental Farm, 
which need not be situated in the immediate neighbourhood of (>aleutta. 
A site in some place easily accessible by rail will meet the needs of our 
students. The iiC([uisitiou of land and the construction and equipment of a 
farm will cost at least a lakh of rupees. Another lakh will enable the 
University Professors to eomplcte the arrangements which have already 
been begun in the Palit House at Balligunj Circular Road. 

The remaining item (D) is the Library of the University College of 
Science. For purposes of instruction on the most modern lines in such 
subjects as Chemistry, Physic.s and BoUny, it is absolutely essential to 
acquire the chief journals and standard works of reference. A sum of 
Rupees One Lakh and 'rwenty-live Thousand will enable the University 
to procure not all, but many, of the most pressing recpiisites. 

It is obvious that a recurring grant would be needed for the purpose of 
carrying out etficienlly the work of technological and agricultural instruc- 
tion from year to year. The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate do not, 
however, press for a recurring grant during the ensuing session, and they 
will be cont/ont to utilise the capital grant which may be [)laced at their 
disposal with the assistance of their present staff.’’ 

Meanwhile the Reformed Council met and opened fire on 
the University of Dacca. The two letters of the Registrar 
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remained unanswered, and, on the contrary, the appointment of 
some lecturers of tlie Calcutta University to the Dacca 
University at a much higher rate of pay and' witlrout the 
knowledge or consent of the authorituis of the Calcutta 
University was sought to ho justified on grounds which were 
obviously untenable, as the following letter addressed by the 
Itegistrar, Calcutta University, dated the 2nd xUpril, 1921 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, clearly 
shows : — 

“ 1 am directed to refer to the answers given by the Hou’ble the Minister 
in charge of Education to starretl ((uestiou No. XVIII at the meeting of 
the Bengal Legislative Council held on the 1st April, 192 1, and to i)oint 
out that some of the statements contained in the answers are contrary 
to fact. 

The answer under clause (d) “ af^ one lime on the stall of the Calcutta 
University Science College.” The fact is that Dr. Ghosh is even now a 
member of the stall. His name apjiears in the list of lecturers, and he is 
in receipt of Rupees one hundred a month as leave allowance. No appli- 
cation has so far boon received by this Uuiv^ersity from Dr. Ghosh, or from 
any one else on his behalf, for leave to resign his appointment here, or to 
accept an a 2 )pointment elsewhere. It may be added that Dr. Ghosh is 
under an obligation to the Calcutta University to servi* here for three years 
after liis return from England, or to refund with interest the sums advanced 
to him. The fact mentioned in the answer that his appointment to the 
Dacca University was rcconi mended by an Advisory Selection C!?oinmittee, 
of which the Vice-Chancellor of the CaleuKa University was a member, 
does not affect the position. The Vice-Chaueellor, Calcutta University, 
who was jdacctl on (he Committee by the Governor of Bengal, was not 
given to understand that lie was there to safeguard tlie interests of the 
Calcutta University as against the Dacca University or that he was required 
to do anything more than a]) 2 )rove of the qualilicalions t)f the gentlemen 
whose names were placed before tlie Committee, irres]jectivc of the 
question of the salaries they would receive, or whether the institutions 
in which they were CiUjiloyed would be willing to part with their 
services. 

The answer, furtlier, states undei clauses (e), (/'), {g) and {k) on 
information furnished by the Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, that “ in 
certain oases tlie teachers, who were moMg parlMme teachers in the 
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U)iiversi(y o{ Calcutta, aj)plied (for appointment in the Dacca University) 
throuofh tlie I’rosident of the Post-Graduate Councils and with a re- 
commendation on his pait.” The fact is that only two members of the 
Post-Ci radualo staff, n':., Dr. llarnes'chandra Majnmdar and Mr. Nalini- 
mohan Dose, applied through the President and holh of Hiem. ore whole-timi; 
ofjlcera of this llni'versity. The two others, viz., Mr. Satyendranath Bose 
and Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya, who have been apj)roved for appointment 
in the Dacca ITniversity, did not apply throu<j;h the President, and both of 
them are whole-time officers of the University. Conse(juently, none of these 
four gentlemen was a part-time teacher in the University, and the sugges- 
tion contained in another part ol the answer that higher pav has been 
offered for increased work at, Da,cca, in so far as it is based on the assump- 
tion that these gentlemen were p.art-tiine officers here and would be whole- 
time officers there, is without foundation. Whether their work at Dacca 
will be more respon.'^ible than their work here is a matter on which opinions 
may differ ; but the f.iet should not be overlooked tliat whereas in Calcutta 
these professors had to devote their whole time to Post-Graduate teaching 
and researcii, it is understood that in Dacca they arc likely to bo burdened 
also with under-graduate work. 

I am to request tliat in fairness to this University the true facts as 
stated above may be placed before the Council.'’ 

Such was the state of alfairs when the 33en£ral Legislative 
Council was already in an attitude of attention and pre- 
paredness. We live in an age of univensal unrest and it is 
impossible to foresee the action and reaction of events without 
any apparent mutntil connection. In an ill-fated moment, 
the .ludges of the High Court of Calcutta rejected the 
representation of the Vakils to alt r eertain rules framed 
hy them including the rules relating to the preparation of 
paper hooks hy the Vakils themselves. There was wild talk 
of a w'holesale strike of the Vakils, there were thick rumours 
relating to interference by the Executive with the Judiciary, 
and amidst the bustle and din, the Governing Body of the 
Law College declined to reappoint two of its professors one 
of whom happened to be a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. Events followed with startling rapidity, the memory 
of which is still fresh in all its bitterness and does not bear 
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any recapitulation. The Bengal Council was about to begin 
its labour, and questions and resolutions were at once hurled 
at the University. 

Meanwhile a Conference of the Head Masters of Schools 
and representatives of the Managing Committees thereof 
met and decided to urge upon an unprepared Government 
the insistent claims of vocational education in schools 
recognised by the University. On the 23rd of February, 1921, 
Rai Bahadur Mahendrachandra Mitra had recommended to 
the Bengal Government. — 

That (1) immediato stops be taken for pret>arin" a scheme for the fur- 
thertince of vocational education and that practical effect be given to the 
same by opening special classes in all (Jovernment and aided schools in 
Bengal with the help and in eo.ordip.ation with the Agricultural and Public 
Works Dejiartments, and authorities of workshops and mills, where pos- 
sible ; (i) that linaueial provision be made to carry out the scheme as early 
as possible and that the services of the Director of Industries, Bengal, be 
utilised for the jHirpose as (Commissioner for the ])roposed special test 
Examinations. 


There were eloquent speeches over the motion and 
it was carried Avithont a division. Another Rai Bahsulur, 
not to be defeated in his oratorical capacity or his 
educational ingenuity, brought forward a motion followed 
by another neighbouring M. L. C., — a veteran educationist 
himself — urging upon the Government the impending 
necessity of creating a Secondary Board of Education to 
take charge of schools with vocational education as its chief 
plank. The composition of that Secondary Board of Educa- 
tion was not left to be determined by the experienced edu- 
cationist or the needs of education itself, nor were the outlines 
of the scheme laid down by the Calcutta University Com- 
mission ac(jepted, but a novel proposal was made to introduce 
what is called a popular element in edueation by the popu- 
lar representatives in which the representation of educational 
interests had no place. The resolutions have been carried by 

24 , 
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the Bengal Legislative Council and in due course they will 
merely add to the pages of that famous book of “Pious 
Wishes..” 'Some of the M. L. C.’s next attempted to 
throw mud at the Vice-Chanceller of the University by 
asking questions regarding the qualifications, status and 
salaries, or other remunerations of four of his relatives serv- 
ing in the University. Mr. Ilemchandra Nashkar’s academic 
interests had suddenly been fired by an ardent desire to 
clear the impure atmosphei’c of the Calcutta University. 
University men have never been unchaiitable enough 
to attribute molii'en to Mr. Nasbkar but some young 
lecturers in the Post-Graduate Department in Anthro- 
pology, merely in their Conventional style, attempted 
a measurement between him and College Square. “ Where 
ignorance is bliss it is folly to be wise ” ; and it was not brought 
to the notice of Mr. Nashkar that three of the gentlemen 
whom he had chosen to attack under a mask possessed the 
highest academic qualifications in the University, and two of 
them were besides, elected Members of the Senate. Therefore 
they were as much entitled to the use of the magic expression — 
“popular representatives ” as he himself or the other “demo- 
cratic-representative critics ” of the University, for does 
not Vol. No. 61 of the Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings 
betray the following facts ; 


Name* and natuio 


Niiiiibor of oloctorH 

of tlie 

of cniididateR 

who PiH'oi’dtid 

c’fnistituency. 

MOTiiinated 

thoir voina. 

(1) Calcutta North Noii-Mahomedau 
Urban (Mr. Jatindranatli Bose). 

1 


(2) Bankura Dist. Non-Malioiiieclan 
Rural (Mr. Kishindranath 

Sarkar). 

() 

4,052 

(3) 24-Par^ana6 Rural Central Noii- 
Maliomedan (Mr. Ilemchandra 
Nashkar). 

t 

2,042 

(4) Calcutta South (Mr. Surendranath 
Mallik). . 

2 

1,003 
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The wonder is that the President oE the Bengal 
Legislative Council permitted personal »[uestious. to he shot 
at the IJnivcrsity by some of the representatives, who — the 
non-co-operators say — represent nobody but themselves and 
maintain, that their election after all, is an ‘accident of acci- 
dents.’ Blit we must remember that all this took place before 
the admonition of Mr. Whyte, President of the Legi 3 - 
lative Assembly to his noble Councillors. 

W<^ may here recall the eloquent words which the 
llon’ble the Education Minister had used in reply 
to l)r. Suhrawardy’s question regarding the Dacca Uni- 
versity on the Isl of ylpril, 1021. “ The University of 

Dacca is not a department of the Government of Bengal. It 
is a body quite distinct from Government, incorporated by an 
Act of the legislature and invested not only with certain func- 
tions but with a statutory obligation to perform them 

It is not the business of the Local Government to make 
such enquiries, the member suggests, in this connection.” 

The troubles of the University did not end here. Patriotic 
M. L. C.’s whose expert financial knowledge was discovered 
by Columbuses of high education — denied the privilege of con- 
fidence or trust by trustors or trustees in their life-time — 
came forward as nomas to scrutinise the action of the 
custodians of the trust funds in the University. Details 
regarding audit report were called for without a definite 
knowledge of the functions of the auditors ; statements 
made by a particular member of the Senate regarding the 
misappropriation of trust funds attached to the University were 
eagerly swallowed. The member in question no doubt with a 
view to state the truth and nothing but the truth, omitted to 
mention the nature of the trust fund and to give details 
relating to the precise nature and scope of the alleged 
misappropriation. 

On the top of this all, came a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of enquiry on the Jidministratioii 
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of the Post-Graduate Department by a veteran champion 
of the rights of the people of “ the poorest and the most 
backward district in Bengal ”• (to quote his own words). Mr. 
Rishindranath Sarkar’s knowledge of affairs of men and 
things was no doubt derived from his intimate contact with 
high education in Bengal. An anonymous writer in the press 
advised a careful investigation into his academic distinctions 
but do we not know that Mr. Sarkar Avas one of our 
examiner’s in the Preliminary Examination in Law held in 
January, 1921? lie hold the Examinership, not as a consolation 
prize but on account of his depth of learning and his 
successful career in the profession. We have no desire to 
present the bitterly personal tone of the debate in the 
Council nor ar(? we prepared at this stage to soothe the 
vanities or smooth the susceptibilities of self-constituted 
educational exjierts. We merely quote what a truth-loving 
Irishman felt, thought and wrote about the episode : 

The masterly [lerformanee of ‘Thu Merchant of Venice' by the 
Warint.;; Company at The Krnjiire has, mayhap, iiuluced some people 
in Calcutta to read Shakespeare instead of being* content, as heretofore, 
to hear pundits sjieak of him and atternjit to interpret his message. I 
would advise such self-heliiers, who are also interested in the affairs of 
the Calcutta University, to turn to the tragedy of ‘Julius Ciesar ’ for a 
dramatic and historical parallel to the consjiiracy against Sir Asiitosh 
Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor, which was revealed in all its shabby 
littleness in a two-days' debate in the flen gal Legislative Council on the 
following motion of Babu llishindi*anath Sarkar : 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that, with a view 
to determine what financial assistance, if any, should be given to the 
Calcutta University, a Committee consisting of two financial experts, 
and two members of the Senate, to be nominated by the Government, 
and three non-official members of this Council not holding any office in 
the University, to be elected by the Council, be appointed at an early 
date to inquire into and report on the general working of the University, 
in particular its financial administration, and to recominend such urgent 
qnef^sures or reforms as may be necessary/’ 
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This motion was a clumsy eamoutlai^e of a personal attack ou a man 
whose service to the Calcutta University is invaluable, whose ability is 
so ti-anscendent as to provoke the superstitious repugnance of the half 
educated and the bitter enemity of the disterhpered. In the Senate of the 
Calcutta University and in the Bar Library of the Calcutta Higjh Court 
there are many men like ('assins with a lean and hnn^r}^ look who are 
plotting to down the greatest scholar in Bengal and the most masterful 
mind because 

• 

He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and they pcdty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
^Vo find themselves dishonourable graves.’’ 

-S- -K- 

In Shakespeare’s ]day the eponymous hero has litf le or nothing to do 
with the plot, beyond making, as llazlitt puts it, several vapouring 
and rather pedantic sp<‘eehes.” In the drama in the Bengal ('’ouneil the 
real hero did not appeal at all, but it. was evident from the speeches of 
those who spoke for or against the motion that they were obsessed by fear 
of his spirit ranging for revenge.” Of Sir Asutosh it may truly be said, 
as Ctesar said of himself, 

‘ I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on bis rank 
I 'nshak’d of motion.’ 

And beeau.se hi.s enemies and critics know thi;?, they are as tricky as 
Cassius who bade the visionary aiul iinpracticable Brutus not to be over- 
eritieaJ of “ every nice olfeuee.” 


If Lord Ronaldshay bows to the factional clamour and appoints a 
Committee to discredit the Vice-C'hancellor — that is the only object of 
the motion which was carried * by 55 votes against 1 1- -he will deal a 
.staggering blow to University education in Bengal. It is to be hoped he 
won’t, even at the risk that his denial will drive some pseudo- Moderates, 
who wear the cloak of Co-operation to cover a multitude of sins, to throw 
it from their shoulders and stalk forth in the naked barbarity of non-Co- 
operation. Better an avowed foe than a candid friend. Mr. P. C. 
Mitter, Minister for “ lid neat ion. in vain reminded the conspirators that 
it was incumbeut on the Government to give tlie University authorities 
an opportunity of explaining and defending the administration of tJieir 
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iinanees ; but it is a oonsideratioii whioh umsi with the Gov^ernment. 

J holieve wifh Mr. Mitter that Sir Asuiosh has a full and suffieient 
answer io silenee his nneharitable /'rities, and until he makes it let us 
lu'ar no more of a Committee of snileful Nos(w Voke’s and Uriah 

“(iivo unto tliom made lowly wiso 
'I'lic sjtirit o1‘ self-saorilu'c 
The coulidence of reason -five 
And in tlic tnilli let thy bond men live.” 

^1k. Jjiss’s RePOIIT on TUK KxPANStON AND ImI'ROVKMENT 
OF ruiMARV Education in Bengal. 

Mr. Biss’s Report begins witli !i callous confession. “ I 
was instructed,” he writes, “ to make j)ropo.sals rcgardiii" 
the expenditure of one lakli of rupees that had been set aside 
in the budget for primary education outside Calcutta for the 
year 1920-21. Unfortunately lls. 50,000 out of this had to 
be utilised for other purposes, ivhile lls. 25,000 was allotted 
to the Municipalitj'^ of Darjeeling for a part of its educational 
programme. Out of tlie balance had to be found the cost of 
tlie enquiry, so that little remained with which to experiment 
in this matter of primary education in which so much ex- 
periment and research is required before we can feel secure 
in advancing along any particular line of policy.” Wo are 
not told for Avhat other purposes lls. 50,000 out of the paltry 
sum allotted to the improvement of primary education was 
spent, 'riie Government have not yet shown their ivilling- 
ness to spend more than an infinitesimal fraction of the public 
revenues for educating £he people whose trustees they profess 
to be. Supplementary grants are demanded and obtained 
for the Police and the Army, and what little is publicly 
allotted, to Education imperceptibly disappears in the bottom- 
less abyss of “ other needs and other purposes.” It is no wonder 
therefore, that not more thap 20’5 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age should find their way to a school, good, bad 
or indifferent. And what rapid progress we have made 
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in this direction'. “In 1835-39 Mr. Adam estimate(\ that 
7 3 per cent, of the children of school-going age were at school. 
A rough estimate now places it at 20-5 per cent.” A splendid 
record for a century ! and we have no doubt it will compare 
extra-ordinarily well wnth the rapid strides made by Kuropean 
Countries during the same period. In the year 1918-19, out 
of a total population of 45,483,077 only 16,60,407 of our 
children went to school and it will be no exaggeration to say 
that scarcely 2 per cent, of our women ai*(; literate, Bengal 
is hopele.ssly behind Madras and Bombay and the Bengal 
Government bear only 34'5 per cent, of the expenditure of 
Primary Education while Madras and Bombay get 52‘5 and 
Gl‘4 per cent, respectively of their total expenditure from 
their provincial revenues. We are confronted not only I)y 
a chronic lack of funds but by a policy of spend- 
ing what little is available after Commissions of enquiry 
leaving nothing to carry out their recommendations. Tlie 
Sadler Commission, met, toured and deliberated. Lakhs and 
Lakhs were spent and all that we have to-day are 14 bulky 
volumes of blue books wdth a, ma.ss of Jiealthy criticism and 
suggestions ; but alas, there is no fund ! Some of our Univer- 
sities would fain have those lakhs and gladly dispense with 
the 14 volumes that tliey now find as usele.ss and forgotten 
as the celebrated 14 points of Presideiit "Wilson. Similarly 
do many secondary and primary schools sigh for the use of the 
large funds annually spent on the inspecting .stall' — people who 
sometimes have no suggestion to make, no now light to 
throw, but who visit tlie school room, 'tape in hand, and do 
the work which an ordinary surveyor might do more ofllci- 
ently and oheaply. AVe should however rememln'r that Mr. 
Biss is by no means res])onsible for the policy of the Govern- 
ment ho serves. 

Mr. Biss says — “ Of the number of schools there is no- 
thing to complain. There is a school to every 1-7 square 
miles of Bengal, including its immense areas of jungle. 
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wateii and cultivation.” Mr. Biss however seems to be 
familiar with the story of the three scholars, who found 
themselves beyond their depth, in a small nala, the average 
depth of which they had found after a careful calcplation 
was not more than two feet and eleven inches. He rightly 
points out thjit the paihshahts and the maktahs are very un- 
eve/ily distributed and. a fair redistribution is urgently 
necessary to meet the needs of backward localities. 

The two principles of Co-ordination and Concentration, 
which Mr. Biss strongly advocates are fundamentally sound and 
should commend themselves to those amateurs who find it 
convenient to masquerade their educational zeal in the 
spacious hall near the Eden frarden. He realises that the re- 
organisation of Primary, Secondary and University Education 
tpust go hand in hand and that piecemeal i*eform is impossible. 
The present class of teachers, after a couple of years’ 
training will not ho able, we are afraid, to take up the work in 
hand with any chance of success. ]\lr. Biss should remember 
that one of the most potent causes of the failure of Sir 
AIe.vaiider ]’edlai‘’s scheme was the lack of really qualified 
teachers. The idea of social- welfare centres is good, hut none 
hut really intelligent and well informed students will be 
able to take advantage of them. Jii the Lower Primary 
Schools at present there are I'2,516 teachers. Of these only 
. -'7,747 underwent a special training in the Guru Training 
Schools and the great majority never went beyond the Middle 
Vernacular stage. They may go to the new training .schools 
designed by Mr. Biss; 'the elements of Physics, Chemistry, 

. Agriculture and other Sciences may he explained to them ; 

5 they may listen to learned discourses on child ’psychology 
-.^Ti d school management ; they may he made to read some 
..^works on Botany and Zoology, but will they be able to 
assimilate them and impart them, in an intelligible 
•form to their future pupils? Probably not. The present 
teachers opened their schools, in most cases to supplement 




their ordinary income. They ate literate no doubtj^hut 
literacy and education uaunot be regarded as the self-same 
thing. The present class of pundits therefore must be re- 
placed .and replaced by a class of men who are sufficiently 
educated to receive training almost in every subject. 

We have to remember that these new types.of schools art? 
not designated to impart the knoyvledge of the three Jl’s 
alone. Their primary object will be to ti-ain one class of 
students for the University and another class of students for 
tlie vocations of their life. The school master will therefore 
have to be, not only a close student of his surroundings, but 
he will have to learn something of the vocations of his 
neighbours. Tor example, a primary school in a inalo village 
must teach the boys something about pisciculture. The malo 
boy will learn from his father, how to make his net, how to 
cast it, how to repair the boat but if his education is really 
intended to make him more fit for the struggles of his lifej 
he must be taught something about his vocation that his 
father did not know and so a teacher competent to impart 
this knowledge must be found. But can we expect that 
a Lower Primary passed youth, after two years’ training, will 
be competent to take so much advantage of the social-Avelfare 
centres as to be able to meet all these various needs ? A 
primary school master must go at least up to the I. Sc. standard 
before he can he trained for this Avork, and Ave are afraid 
the scale of pay, proposed by Mr. Biss, is hardly good enougli, 
to attract the right sort of persons. The Ailtimate success of 
the whole scheme depends upon the training of the teacljers, 
and this in its turn, depends on the re-organisation of the 
University on new lines. For the University Avill have to 
supply the .staff of the training colleges, training schoo^ii, 
the inspection department and even social- Avelfare centres. 

We are afraid Mr, Biss lays too, much importance on the 
.school buildings. In rural areas, the village boys have met 
from time immemorial in the Chandinmudnp of the most 
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influential of their co-villagers. This is an inexpensive way 
of flnfling a school building. These buildings are generally 
open, they have a courtyard wliere they can play, not 
football, and cricket, it is true, but those inexpensive national 
games which arc no less healthy and no less conducive to 
discipline. The lower primary schools will hardly need a 
big library and given the right teacher, the neighbouring 
fields and ponds and bushes will serve their purpose better 
than any Natural History museum. The private buildings 
ai’c invariably kept in a better state of repair than public 
buildings for here the prestige of the owner is directly con- 
cerned. And so far as our knowledge goes, wealthy villagers 
will willingly (-quip their Chaiiciiinandaps according to the 
demands of the Education Department, provided the palhsaln 
continues to be located there. In backward localities, how- 
ever, a neat and decent house Avill have to be provided at 
the public expense. But if in wealthier villages a Chandi- 
maudap in a central place is selected much unnecessary 
expense may be avoided and the money thus saved may be 
conveniently diverted to the im])rovement of the teachers’ 

P‘iy- 

Nor do we think that a large inspecting stalf is neces- 
sary. It can be conveniently reduced. After all, we cannot 
expect from them anything but systematisation. But in 
these new schools our aim will be not uniformity but 
diversity. Every school will he designed to meet the special 
•needs of a particular village. Some schools will impart 
instruction in sericulture while others will avoid it as 
absolutely unnecessary and train their boys in weaving. An 
inspecting staff, under these circumstances, with a set of 
rigid departmental rules, may be not only unnecessary but 
positively hai’mful. The teacher must not be interfered with 
and he must be allowed to follow his own initiative. At 
present an unusually large proportion of the funds at the 
disposal of the Education Department go to the maintenance 
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of a highly paid inspecting .staff. The reduction of this 
overgrown staff will place not an inconsiderahle sum at the 
hands of the Minister and this may he profitably spent for 
the expansion and improvement of Primary education. 

Another insuperable difficuKy however has to be removed 
before we can induce really good men to undertake the 
work of education in this country. Whatever might hjive 
been their social status in the golden age of the past, teachers 
occupy but a low position in society to-day. They are, at 
the most, tolerated. Under such circumstances, it is no 
wonder, that intelligent youths should avoid the teaching 
profession as much as they can, and only those who cannot 
help it accept a teacher’s appointment. No legislation, how- 
ever, will bo of any use here, though an irnproved salary may 
gradually raise the Primary School Pundit in the estimation 
of his neighbours. 

Taxation, we are told, will be neccssai’y, but Mr. Biss 
assures us it will not be burd<}nsome. AVe are afraid he 
bases his conclusion on wrong information. His arguments 
Jiiay be incontestable on papeu’ but if be carcid to )nake a local 
en(|uiry in any of (he rural areas he would find to his surprise 
that the majority of the boys really did not pay so high a fee 
as 1 as. per month. T’he Pundit has to meet the demands of 
the departmental regulations and so luj fixes the lowest fc© at 
t (IS. This fee again is not regularly paid and payment in 
kind is not unusual. But he has to keep up the show on 
paper and the Sub-Inspector, when he examines the Pathshala 
accounts finds to his delight that the’ boys punctually pay 
their fees on the first of every month. In reality however, 
punctual payrudut is absolutely unknown and the Pundit 
deems himself very fortunate when a fee of two annas is jiaid 
while the lowest fee is fixed at 4 us. A cess will therefore be 
really irksome and unpopular and, as improved education may 
be reasonably expected to improve the morals of the people. 
Government may conveniently reduce the Police expenditure 
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to avoid the necessity for fresh taxation. But if that is not 
possible, a cess will have to be levied because we must have 
education at any cost. 

There is one fundamental defect in the lleport Avhich is 
unpardonable. Though 98 per cent, of our women are 
illiterate, Mr. Biss has not a woi*d to say aboxit female educa- 
tion. He solemnly observes — “ It is perhaps unnecessary 
in the twentieth century to enter upon a long argument 
concerning the responsibility of the State in education. It is 
now universally admitted that the aggregate value of the 
individuals composing a nation is ultimately the valvie of that 
State. It follows that the State should use its best endeavours 
to destroy ignorance and to create efficiency among its people, 
etc.” We find to our despair that by “ people ” Mr. Biss only 
means its male portion and as he is out to combat the ignorance 
of the boys only, the girls have nothing to expect from him. 
But as our women also pay taxes, they can rightly demand 
that the State should be as attentive to their educational needs 
as to tho.se of their brothers. 

It will take some time to find the right class of Teachers 
to undertake the work. Here is a golden opportunity for 
Non-co-operating graduates and undergraduates. They 
possess the necessary public spirit ; they have the enthusiasm 
andrfthc patriotism by which real Teachers should be inspired. 
They have decided to serve their country even at the sacrifice 
of their future prospects. Here is their proper sphere ; let 
them undertake the improvement and expansion of Primary 
education in Bengal. 

Non-Co-opek vnoN and High Education. 

At the meeting of the Senate held on the 24th September 
the jfton’ble the Vice-Chancellor made an explanatory state- 
ment with reference to the comparative tables of attendance 
of students in our Schools and Colleges, emphatically. 
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invited public attention to the disastrous results of nonJ-co- 
operation on our educational institutions of all grades. r- 

We shall place befoi'e our readers the tables and ‘the 
explanatory statement. 

“The comparative statements of the number of students in 
schools and colleges, which have been previously circulated 
to all members of the Senate and have now been form^ly 
laid on the tabic by the Registrar, embody information of 
special value and import at the present time, and I feel it my 
duty to invite your attention to their full significance. In 
January and Rebruai’y last when the non-co-operation move- 
ment was much in evidence amongst students in educational 
institutions in this Presidency, it was considered desirable to 
ascertain to what extent the various colleges had been affected 
thereby. College authorities were accordingly requested to 
forward a comparative statement, showing the number of 
students on the rolls on the 15th September, 1920 and the 
number of students attending on the 1st March, 1921. The 
information required was limited to the figures for the First 
year I. A., the First year T.Sc., the Third year B.A., and the 
Third year B.Sc. Classes, in as much as the Second-year and 
Fourth year students had already been sent up as candidates 
for . the respective University Examinations. The returns 
received disclosed the magnitude of the distni'bance which ha<F 
already taken place and had not th(‘n completely subsided; 
The numlier of students in each of the four classes mentioned 
liad fallen off in a remarkable manner and had been reducQ^' 
from 11,270 to G,580 ; in other words, about 42 per cent, 
of the students had ceased to attend the First-year and 
Third-year Classes of our affiliated colleges. This reduction 
was alarming; but the hope was confidently entertained^ 
by experienced educationists in general that the students would 
return to their colleges after the, summer vacation. Jlfean- 
while, there were indications that the non-co-operation move- 
ment bad spread far and wide amongst boys in schools,*and' 
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at the Conferences of Head Masters and Managers held here 
in ^fay and Jnne, it Avas freely shvted that many of the schools, 
specially those situated in Eastern Bengal, had been seriously 
affected. In tliese circumstances, the Syndicate decided to 
ask for further returns and included the schools within the 
scope of the enquiry. The returns were slow to come ; but 
thqy have now been received from a very large proportion of 
the institutions, and have been analysed. With this prelimi- 
nary explanation T shall proceed to draw your attention to the 
figures contained in the several statements laid before you. 

One of these statements shows (a) the total number of 
students on the rolls of the recognised schools about the 
end of July, 1921 ; (i) the total number of students on 
the rolls about the end of July, 1920 ; (c) the number 
of students in the Matriculation Class in July, 1921 ; and 
(d) the number of candidates likely to be sent up for 
the next Matriculation Examination. The total number 
of recognised schools on our list is 81(5 ; of these, 813 have 
furnished ixiturns as to the number of stud(mts in July, 1920, 
and 815 as to the number of students in July, 1921. The 
number of schools which have furnished information as to 
the students in the Matriculation Class is, however, smaller, 
namely, 721, Avhilc 778 have furnished returns as to the number 
of candidates likely to be sent up for the next Matriculation 
Examination. The statement shows that whereas in July, 

1920, those schools had 2,10,936 pupils, they bad in July, 

1921, only 1,63,787 students; in other words, 17,119 students 
have disappeared from our I’ecognised schools, that is, nearly 
23 per cent, of the students have left off their studies. If, 
again, you compare the number of candidates likely to be sent 
up for the next IMatriculation Examination with the number 
actually sent up to the last examination, you find a similar 
divergence. The returns last year showed that 23,600 might be 
expected to be sent up, but as a matter of fact only 19,125 
actually entered for the axamination. In view of the returns 
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from 77H schools already mentioned, it is thus iaivly certain 
that the actual numher o£ candidates at the Matriculation 
Examination next year will not exceed 10,000. ’ The position 
then is that so far as recoj:^uised schools are concerned, the 
total number of students has been reduced by 22 per cent, 
and the number of candidates to ]je presented at the 
Matriculation Examination next year may 1)e reduced by 
nearly 20 per cent. The normal growth in the number of 
candidates, from year to year, has thus been arrested ; oiv the 
other hand, there has been a marked retrogression which may 
probably continue for some time t(j come ; for, not merely 
the topmost class but the classes lower down also have been 
affected, as is indicated by the reduction in the total strength 
the schools taken as a whole. 

Let us now turn to the Colleges. As 1 have stated 
already, the returns received some months ago showed that 
12 per cent, of the students, whose names were on the rolls 
of the First year and Third year Classes on the 15th 
September, 1020, had cea.sed to attend classes on the 1st 
March, 1921. When the Colleges re-opened after the 
summer vacation, the First year and the Third year stu- 
dents may be assumed to have been promoted in the normal 
course of events, so as to form the new Second year and 
Fourtli year Classes, which were further strengthened by the 
admission of what are called “ failed students,” that is, stu- 
dents, who had failed at the University Examinations held in 
March and April. If we leave out of account for the mo- 
ment these failed students, we find that on the lOth August, 
1921, the regular Second year students numbered 1,983,' while 
the regular Fourth year students numbered 2,002 ' ; in other 
words, on the 10th August, 1921, the strength of the regular 
Second year and Fourth year Classes taken together was 7,585.' 
But as the number of students attending the First year and 
Third year Classes on the 1st March, 1921, Avas 0,121,* the 


This excludes the two D^ccu Colleges. 
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difference between 7,58o and 6,121, that is, 1,464), represents 
the number of students who had returned from amongst those 
that 4iad ceased to attend on the Ist March, 1921. To sum- 
marise, the number of students, Avhich stood at 10,492 * on the 
15th September, 1920, and Avas brought down to 6,121 ’ on the 
1st March, 1921, rose to 7,685 on the 10th August, 1921. To 
put the matter briefly, 42 per cent, of the students disaj)pBared 
in March, 1921 ; nearly 14 per cent, returned to the Colleges 
by the 10th August, 1021 ; so that out of 10,492’ the net loss 
was 2,907, that is, more than 27 per cent. I shall leave it to 
you to imagine the magnitude of this defection in its effect' 
upon the.’ Colleges concerned, while 1 turn for a moment 
to consider its probable consequence on the L'liiversity. 

The number of Second year students, regular and failed, 
in all the Colleges, on the 10th August, 1921, comes up to 
5,468. It is too much to assume that every one of these 
students will l)e able to pursue his studies regularly during the 
remainder of the session, will successfully ' pass the College 
Test and Avill enter for the University Intermediate Examina- 
tion next year. But even if they should all do so, there must 
lie a serious reduction in the number of Intermediate candi- 
daj:es at the next examination in comparison with the number 
at the last examination. In 1920, the number of Intermediate 
candidates stood at 7,180; in 1921, the number fell to 6,714; 
non-co-operation had already begun to make itself felt. In 
1922, the number may be nearer 5,000 than 6,000. In the 
case of the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, the position 
is likely to be still more striking. On the 10th August, 
1921, the number of 'Eourth year B.A. and B.Sc. students — 
regular as well as failed — stood at 2,667. Assume for a moment 
that all of them ivill be able to enter for the Degree Examina- 
tions early next year. When we remember that the number 
of B.A. and B.8c. candidates was 4,462 in 1920 and was 4,639 
in 1921, Ave can at once realise that there will be a very 
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serious reduction in 1922, when the number may be nearet 
2,600 than 3,000. These figures amply justify the conclusioXL 
that, in all human probability, the number of candidates in 
1922 at the Matriculation, at the I. A. and I. Sc., and at tUe 
B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations will be appreciably smaller 
than the corresponding numbers in 1921 and 1920. I have 
hitherto said nothing as to the extent of possible reductipn 
in the numl)er of candidates at the other examinations, as 
the full data are not yet available ; but this may be taken 
as more than probable that there will be a marked reduction 
in 1922 in the number of candidates at the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations as also the examinations in the Eaculty of 
Law. The Law Classes as also some of the Post-Graduate 
Classes have Iieen undoubtedly affected, though they with- 
stood the attacks of the non-co-operators, when the move- 
ment was at its height, far more effectively than the under- 
graduate and school classes. It may be stated in this connec- 
tion that the number of candidates at the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations in 1920 was 706, which has been reduced in 1921 
to 639, The contrast in the ease of the Law Examinations is 
equally manifest; the number which stood at 4,780 in 1920 
has fallen to 4,294 in 1921. 'I’here is good ground for the 
belief that the numbers in 1922 will be still smaller. 

A further study of the figures in the comparative state- 
ments placed before you will tend to support the conclusion 
that the diminution in numbers is not likely to be temporary 
in duration. The new Third year Classes, as they stood on 
the 10th August, 1921, shortly after the commencement 
of the cun'ent session, contained 2,991 students as against 
3,641 in the corresponding classes on the 15th September, 
1920. Again, the number of students in the new First year 
Classes, as they stood on the 10th August, 1921, shortly 
after thc^ commencement of the eprrent session, was 6,463, 
as against 7,942 in the corresponding classes on the 15th 
September, 1920. This by itself is disquieting; but there 
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is one feature of the admissions into the new First year 
Classes, which makes the situation really graver than it 
looks at first sight. In 1920, the admissions mto the 
First year I.A. and I. Sc. Classes were 5,309 and 2,573 
respectively ; in 1921, the figures are 3,497 and 2,960 ; in other 
words, there has 1)eeii a revulsion of Peeling amongst our 
students against literary and in favour of scientific study. 
It is impossible to stiy whether this is a merely passing mood : 
hut the important fact cannot l)e overlooked that there is 
not sufficient accommodation in the Laboratories, attached 
to our .Degree Colleges, for the instruction of the increasing 
number of students, who may pass the Inteianediate in Science 
Examination. I’he Colleges never had the means to expand 
their .Laboratories under post-war financial conditions ; and 
meanwhile their resources have been crippled by the suddtm 
fall in the number of students, ft may thus happen that 
many students, who pass the [.Sc. ILxaminatwm, will not be 
able to get admission into the .B.Sc. Classes, nor will there 
be room enough for them in the Medical and Engineering 
Colleges. Thus debarred from further study on the scientific 
side, they may attempt to revert to the literary side ; 
but the transference involves so much additional work as to 
be practically not open to the average student. All these cir- 
cumstances combined may well tend to prevent an immediate 
rise in the number of B.A. and B.Sc. students to the siverage 
normal figure of recent years. These causes will undoubtedly 
operate to the serious pecuniary em1)arrassment of many of the 
individual schools and colleges concerned ; but the resultant 
effect upon the University itself will be extraordinarily 
disastrous and far-reaching in character. On the most 

cautious calculation, it may well be maintained that the 
reduction in the Examination fees received by the 
University will be Rs. IS, 000 for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, Rs. 48,000 for the I.A. and I.Sc. Examinations, Rs. 90,000 
for the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, Rs. 60,000 for the Law 
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Examinations and Us. 20,000 for the M.A.. and M.Sc. Exa- 
minations, making an aggregate reduction ot Rs. 2,033,000 
during the current financial year ; for although during the 
session vvliich closed in June last, the fall was confined chiefly 
to the M.A. and M.Sc. and Law Examinations, in the session 
now current, the admissions to all the principal examinations 
will be affected. 

1 have not he.sitated to invite your attention at the earliest 
possible moment to the grave injury inflicted on educational 
< institutions in general, and on the University in particular, by 
the non-co-operation movement, not so much with a view to 
create alarm, as to enable you to devise measures to cope with 
the peril. The magnitude and hnminence of that peril have 
apparently not yet been fully realised by all who are interested 
in the inaijitenance and eflieiency of the educational machinery, 
which has been .seriously affected in all its parts. Nothing will 
be gained by pessimism, and though the position is undoubted- 
ly very serious, there does seem to be a glimmering of hope 
here and there. 'J'he statenient as to the schools show.s that 
about of them have not given estimates of the probable 
number of candidates to be sent up for the next Matriculation 
Examination ; some of the.se scho<3ls may perhap.s be non- 
co-operating, but it is permissible to assume that the others 
may .send up some hundreds of candidates, even though they 
may not have replied to our enquiry. Then, as regards the 
colleges ; nearly In per cent, of the First year and Third 
year students, who had ceased to attend in March last, have 
re-joined the Colleges. I have no wish- to minimise in any 
way the gravity of the position, but these figures, which 
furnish indication of returning sanity, may tend to show that 
the more people see of the actual educational results of 
the non-co-operation movement, the less they like it. 

I trust you will not consider me too insistent, if I empha- 
sise again the extent and the nature of the mischief to the 
cause of education for which the movement has been 
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responsible. It is clear that between forty thousand and 
fifty thousand young boys, that is, boys below college age, 
have loft the schools, have been rendered idle, and have had 
their education interrupted, if not finally brought to an end, 
at an age at which the time lost can hardly, if ever, be made 
up. This wastage amongst the younger boys is nothing short 
of a national calamity ; it is manifestly a matter of much 
greater gravity to the community than even the fact that 
three or four thousand college students should have prema- 
turely cut short their educational career; for, these latter have 
qualified themselves at any rate up to the Matriculation, and 
in many instances up to the Intermediate standard. 

'Finally, I venture to express the hope that you will be 
*"unanimous as to the propriety of the publication of these 
figures at the earliest possible opportunity. No doubt, the 
non-co-operators may feel elated, they may even glory in the 
damage which they have caused to education in those pro- 
vinces. But it is of paramount importance that the public 
should have information on a matter which so directly and 
vitally concerns them. In the light of these facts, let the 
public judge whether the achievement of the non-co-operators, 
so far as education is concerned, should be enthusiastically 
acclaimed or emphatically condemned. Let the public also 
realise the extent of the financial loss sustained by the 
University. It will then rest with the public to decide 
whether they wish to maintain a University or not, and the 
responsibility will be theirs, if the University is compelled 
to clo.se the doors, for, obviously, a University cannot be 
maintained without funds.” 

Vocational Education 

A Conference of Head Masters was summoned by the 
Registrar on the 7th May, 1921, to consider what steps may 
be taken up by the University to facilitate the introduction of 
scientific and vocational education in our schools! Four 
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hundred and six Head Masters were present at the Conference. 
A second Conference of the i^epresentatives of the Managing 
Committees of recognised schools held three sittings on the 
9th, 11th and 12th June, 1921 to discuss the steps to be 
taken oy, their respective schools to carry out the resolu- 
tions passed by the Conference of the Head Masters. The con- 
ferences were notable, firstly because, the Hon’ble the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate definitely decided to abandon a 
purely literary form of education in order to enable boys to 
earn a livelihood by means other than what have been euphe- 
mistically called the “honourable professions. ” “ If the object 
which the promoters of this Conference have in view,” said 
the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, “ is even partially recognised, 
we shall open a new chapter in the history of. the educational 
activities of this University.” He continued : “ The opinion has 
been widely expressed that the education given to our boys is 
materially defective, that it does not befit them for the struggle 
of life. It lias been described by some as prevailingly literary, 
by other as pre-eminently unpractical and the demand is insis- 
tent that immediate steps should be taken to introduce a scien- 
tific and vocational element into the system. 1’his can be 
achieved, however, only by co-operation between the Schools 
and the University.” Another notable feature of the 
Conference was that it was practically for the first time during 
the long series of eventful years, that the University has 
been closely associated with the schools, that the schools 
were invited to advise the University on this momentous 
question of vocational education. •'I’he Head Masters by 
a large majority decided upon the acceptance of the funda- 
mental principle, viz., that the schools should retain their 
association with the University for the purpose of imparting 
vocational education. The Head Ma.sters thus ignored the 
claims of a separate organi-sation to control their activities. 
They cast their votes also against the idea of having separate 
technical schools, an idea which has never found favour with 
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the people of the country. The vernacular of the candidate 
was accepted as the medium of instruction and examination 
in all subjects other than English and each candidate would 
be reqvxired to be examined in the following subjects — 

]. Vernacular. 

2. English. 

v3. Elementary Mathematics. 

4. Geography W'ith special reference to India including the 
rudiments of Commercial Geography, 

5. History of Plngland and India. 

Besides these compitlsory subjects candidates would be 
required to pass in at least one of the following subjects : — 

A. A third language (<*.//., Sanskrit, Pali Tibetan, Arabic, 
Pei’sian, Hebrew, Armenian, Latin, Greek, German, French, 
and HU Indian A^ernacular other than the vernacular ah’eadv 
taken up as a compulsory subject. 

B. Drawing and practical Geometry. 

C. Mensuration and Surveymg. 

D. Experimental Alechanics. 

E. Elementary Science (Physics and Chemistry). 

F. Hygiene. 

G. Botany. 

H. Manual Training. 

In addition to a mixed course like the one sketched above, 
the Conference decided, that the candidates should be required 
to produce a certiticate that they have received training for a 
specified period, according to a prescribed .syllabus, and under 
an approved teacher in a1 least one of the following 
subjects : — 

{a) Agriculture and Gardening. 

(6) Carpentry. 

(<?) Smithy. 

{d) Typewriting and Book-keeping. 

(tf) Spinning and M^’eaving. 
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(/■) SViorthand. 

{g) Music. 

(A) Tailoring and Sewing. 

(/') Domestic Economy. 

(Other subjects may be added to this list from time to time.) 

The Head Masters assembled further resolved to reduce 
the limit of the Matrieulatioji from 16 to I t. 

The Conference of the Manaiyinir Committees which 
followed in its wake, (winced a keen desire to adopt the 
scheme and showed roliiist optimism by deflnitely giving up 
the policy of perpetual begging of doles from Government. 
The written replies of the schools show that there is a 
universal concensus of opinion that a system of vocational 
education should ])o immediately adopted in all schools 
as is shown by the following abstract statement showing the 
number of schools desiring to take up different subjects. 





Siibjoct'j. 

Number of Schools 

(i) 

Drawing and P»'actieal (iconiotry 

116 

io) 

Mensuration and Surveying 

97 

W 

Experimental Meclianic^- 

a9 

O’) 

Elementary Science (Ph>aics and Chemistry) 

73 

(/) 

Hygiene 

96 

(ff) 

Botany 

lb 

(A) 

Manual Training 

lb 


/ 'ficH iional Hn hj cefs . 


(A) 

Agriculture and Gardening 

91 

(B) 

Carpentry 

118 

(C) 

Smithy 

31 

(D) 

Typewriting and Book-keeping 

87 

(E) 

Short-hand 

34. 

(F) 

Spinning and Weaving 

^247 

(G) 

Tailoring and Sewing 

95 

(H) 

Music 

26 

(I) 

Domestic Economy 

23 
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SubjectH. 

Number of Schools. 

(J) 

Telegraphy 

10 

(K) 

Iron and Tin works 

1 

(b) 

Physical Geography 

J 

(M) 

Nature-study 

1 

(N) 

Needle- work . . 

1 

(()) 

ConiUKM’cial Geography 

1 

('P) 

Miscellaneous subjeclvs 

18 


Some of our “ popular ” representativeh \rho were present at 
these conferences lost no time to take the wind out of 
the sail of the University proj'ramrne, and at once brought 
forward a motion for tlie transference of schools from the 
jurisdiction of the University to a far more benevolent 
Secondary Board of Education, to he created by legislative 
wisdom at some distant date, which by a touch of its 
magic wand would convert ‘ slave mentality ’ into an adven- 
turous spirit of industrial captainship. They forgot the final 
admonition of the Vice-Chancellor, “ try to adjust youi’self 
to the changed circumstances ; if you can do it you will live, 
if you cannot you Avill die.” They forgot that Non-co-opera- 
tion demanded an immediate solution of the problem of 
vocational education. They probably did not realise the 
financial stringency of the Government of Bengal which 
could not impel the Government to create immediately a 
Secondary Board of Education, apart from all questions of the 
passing of the Calcutta University Bill, with the necessary 
promise of a financial guarantee, the award of compensation 
and therefore, inevitable delay. 

While our popular representatives have discussed the 
question and passed resolutions, large-hearted and public- 
spirited citizens have come forward to help the country in 
its hour of trial. Babu Prankrista Chatterjee, one of our 
coal princes, has made over his school at Ikhra with buildings 
and 100 bighas of land together with an annual grant of 
1,800 rupees charged upon his estate for . the purpose of 
starting a mining school for the benefit of the students 
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of tlie University in a letter which will amply repay 
perusal : 

115A, Amhktist Stukh^t, Calcutta, 
lltp l.^f Scptemher 1921. 

To 

TriE Hon’ulk Stu Asutosu Mookrh.ike, 

V ice- Chancellor, Calcntln iJn iversi ti/. 

Sii?, 

For some time past T have entertained a stronir ilesire to open up facili- 
ties for instruction in Alining in this Presidency. T feel much attracted 
by your successful efports t<> promote scientific and technical training by 
the establishment of the University College of Seieiu e and Technology, and 
I venture to approach you in the hope that my humble offer of assistance 
in the direction indicated will receive favourable consideration at the hands 
of the University authorities. 

I have maintained for many year.’^ at Ikhra (m^ar llaneegnnj) a school 
named Basanti-llejoy 11. E. School, which hns been recognised by the 
University as qualified to impart instruction up to the Matriculation 
standard. The School is very largely residential and lias, T venture to think, 
a record of successful work to its credit. The school grounds occupy an 
are^ of nearly thirty bighas on which stand the school building and the 
hostel for students and teachers. Ikhra is situated in the very heart of the 
coal district and is an obviously suitable place for the establishment of a 
Mining School. 

It is my desire that the lbiiv<*r8ity may establish a University School 
of Mines at Ikhra; the beginning may be modest, but doubtless there will 
be considerable development before many years elapse. With this object in 
view, I am prepared to make over to the University in perpetuity the 
following properties : — 

(1) One hundred bighas of land at Ikhra (Value — about Rs. 50,000). 

(2) The Basanti-Bejoy H. K. School with its furniture and appurten- 
ances to be managed and maintained by the University and to be developed 
into a University School of Mines. 

(V^lue of buildings and furniture — about Rs. 75,000.) 

Note. — I shall complete the buildings now in course of erection and 
put in order the existing buildings (Estimated cost — about Rs. 10,000). 

(3) Rupees Ten thousand in cash for the equipment of a Laboratory 
suitable for mining students. 

27 
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(4) Aa annual gmnt of Rs. 1,800 charged upon the estate left by ray 
late father, Babu Bejay Gobinda Chatterjee under the terms of his will. 

(Capitalised value Rs. 80,000.) 

The Institution should be placed by the University under the manage- 
ment of a (committee composed as follows : — 

I. The Vice-Chancellor of the University, President, ILr-officio. 

2-3. Two Members of the Senate (elecled annually). 

4. One Member of the Faculty of Science (elected annually). 

5. One Member of the Faculty of Eni^ineerinijj (elected annually). 

6-7. One University teacher in Geolo« 2 jy and one University teacher in 

Mining (elected annually by the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in 
Science). 

8. One Member to re[)resent the Dej)artment of Industries (annually 
nominated by the Minister in Charge). 

9. Director-Genei-al of Geological Survey of India, K.i ~o//icio, 

10. The Head of the Institution, 

II. One representative of the staff in the General l')e])arlment of the 
Institution (annually elected by them). 

12. One representative of the staff* in the Mining Department of the 
Institution (annually elected by them). 

The Hon^ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjce shall always be a Member of the 
Committee, if he has not otherwise a seat thcrt‘on. 

There shall in addition be an Advisory Board which shall also act as a 
Board of Visitors. The Board shall be constituted annually by the Senate 
and shall include one representative of the Department of Mines of the 
Government of India and one person possessing intimate knowledge of the 
working of mines. 

As soon as this offer is accepted by the Senate, 1 shall take the necessary 
steps to execute the requisite deeds in favour of the University. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pkankrista Cuatterjek. 

All honour due to him. “For Greeks a blush, for Greece, 
a tear.’’ 

In Memokiam 


Sir Rashhehari Ohosh . — An extra-ordinary meeting of the 
Senate held on the 19th of March, 1921, mourned the death of 
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Sir llaslibehary Ghose on the 27th of February, 1921. A scholar 
of world- wide renown, a jurist without a compass and the Dean 
of philanthropists in India, Sir Rashbehary’s life is the most 
glorious illustrcition of a purely indigenous product of the 
Calcutta University. A distinguished Indian told Mr. Montague 
that few, if any, of the best intellects of India have ever 
crossed the seas. Mr. Montague expressed his surprise and he 
probably never realised the full significance of the remark. 
We quote here the eloquent tribute which was offered to the 
departing soul by Sir Nilrataii Sircar, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University. 

It is my inelanelioly duty to inform you that by the death of the 
Hon''ble Sir Rashbehary Ghose, the University has lost a most illustrious 
member and its greatest benefactor. 

He was born in the year ISt5. After an exceptionally brilliant college 
career he took his M.A. degree in 1860, and the degree of Doctor of Law 
in 1884, with the greatest credit, and was appointed Tagore Professor of 
Law in 1876. He had been a Fellow of this University since 1879, and 
was a representative of tiie Faculty of Law on the Syndicate from 1887 to 
1889 and again from 189*2 to 1891. He was President of the Faculty of 
Law from 189:1 to 1891. lie was a re p resell tat iv^e of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity on the Jlengal Legislative Council from 1888 to 1891 and was an 
additional Member of the Imperial Legislative Council from 1891 to 1894, 
aud from 1906 to 1908, He was appointed an Honorary Fellow for life 
in 1917. 

He is the author of the “ Law of Mortgages in British India which is a 
standaid treatise on the subject. 

His princely gifts to the University for the promotion of higher 
scientitic education in general aud for technological education in particular 
amount to nearly twenty-three aud a half lacs of Rupees. 

Sir Rashbehary Ghosh iiad a unique personality. He was a devoted 
scholar whose only pleasure in life, next to that of grinding his brain-cells 
for providing ways and means for the education of his countrymen, was 
derived from the company of the best authors of the world. He was our 
foremost lawyer whose sti’enuous work and high attainments made the 
position of the bar what it is to-day. As a leader, he was the most 
sympathetic, sacrificing and independent, holding the soundest views and 
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opinions on important questions of the clay, lie was one of the greatest 
of Hvung philanthropists, as his muniiicent gifts not only to the Calcutta 
University hut to some sister edneational institutions amply testify. He 
was, certainly, the foremost ligiire in whatever sphere he moved. 

Sir Rashbehary Ghose represented in himself the best conceivable results 
of the operation of western education, as imparted through our Univer- 
sities, on the oriental mind. He was j)rc-eminently a man of the highest 
culture and, as I said on another occasion, it was his superior culture that 
made him the leader of educated India of the present day and set him up 
as the ideal for living plainly, thinking highly, acting nobly and sacrificing 
whole-heartedly in the interests uf his fellow-countrymen. 

The f^reat of old, 

The dead but sceptcred sovrans 
Who sliall rule from thoir urns. 


Co/. Sai'/)adhikavi . — Scarcely did tl»e country recover from 
the rude shock it received at the deatii of Sir llashbehary Ghose, 
it became much poorer in leadership and guidance by the un- 
timely death of Lt.-Col. Suresprasad Sarbadbikari who was 
also a pure indigenous product of this University. 

Col. Sarbadhikari’s professional career extending from 1891 
to 1921. was ati interesting story of the steady rise to the chief 
pinnacle of fame by deep devotion to study and steady practical 
work. As the founder of the Carmichael Medical College, the 
first non-offlcial Medical College in India — as the originator 
and the organiser of the llengal Ambulance Corps which 
subsequently developed into the Calcutta University Corps, Col. 
Sarhadhikari’s name will go down to posterity as a great 
friend of Bengal. Sir Nilratan Sircar, a great friend of his, 
thus analy.sed the traits of his character before the Senate. 

He alway.« lived in the self-consciousness of the responsibility for 
performing some great mission in life ; and on one occasion about fifteen 
years ago when some prominent professional friend drew his attention to 
his physical infirmity, he retorted in his own characteristic language “ 1 
refuse to die, I have so much to do in this life.” He lived in the strength 
of his hope. But his frail body, which in spite of several anatomical and 
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physiological defects carried out for fifty-five years the mandates of his 
masterful mind, began to waver at last. The candle had heen burning at 
many ends. The inevitable came on the morning . of the 10th of March. 
The memory that he left, though the saddest, is yet the mo.st fragrant, the 
most invigorating and the most hope-inspiring. The gap left by him will 
not be filled up soon. The scar, caused by his severance from our midst, 
will draw many a sigh before it is healed up. 


Chandvahhushau Mailra . — By the death of Chandrabhusan 
Maitra, the Assistant Registrar of the Calcutta University, the 
University lost the services of an extremely valuable and faithful 
servant. He came into the University at a time when the Syndi- 
cate found it impossible to exercise any restraint over the expen- 
diture and during the 12 years that he was in our service he 
made a .speciality in checking the expenses in every department 
of the University. He was in harness till the very last moment 
when lie was carried off by a sudd(m attack of Influenza. The 
Senate granted to his helpless and bereaved family (i) a 
lump sum of Rs. 1,000 and an allowance of Rs. 50 a month 
to his widow for life. (//) A further allowance of Rs. 25 for each 
of’his minor sons till the attainment of majority u as also granted. 

P)'ofesiior J. N. Ihisy^ipla . — By t\\e death of Professor 
J. N. Uasgupta the Senate has lost the sei’vices of an eminent 
educationist; the Post-(lraduate Department, a deeply erudite 
scholar ; the student comuiuuity, a loving teacher; and’ the 
country a specimen of that old world courtesy which is becom- 
ing rarer and rarer every day amidst the ceaseless onrush of 
events and the assertion of arrogant claims by the undeserving. 
Born in 1869, young Dasgupta entered the Presidency College 
in 1882, passed the B.A. Examination with First Clas.s Honours 
in English and History and after having obtained a State 
Scholarship joined the Balliol College, Oxfoi-d, in 1886. 
Mr. Dasgupta took Honours in History and Jurisprudence at 
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Oxford and was called to the Bar in 1890. Like his father, 
Mr. Dasgupta gave up the bright pi’ospects of a career at the 
Bar in those days, and was condemned to the P. E. S. as a 
Professor of English Literature and History at the Dacca 
College from 1891 to 1894. In 1896 to 1908 Mr. Dasgupta 
served the Presidency College as a Professor. He officiated 
as 'Principal of the Hughly College from 1908 to 1910. 
His colour stood in the way of his confirmation, and 
Mr. Dasgupta preferi'ed the quiet life of a Scholar at the Pre- 
sidenev College from 1910 onwards. Lord Curzon’s Act of 
1904, saw him a Fellow of the Calcutta University which he 
served in various capacities as a Lecturer, as a Jlfiad Examiner, 
as a Tabulator, as a lloader, and as a member of the Syndicate 
for seventeen eventful years. In 19U), a reforming (rovernment 
gave him on the eve of his retirement, a fionsolation prize 
'in the I. E. S. The University elected him as a deh'gate to 
the Empire Univer.sities’ Congress at Oxford this year, and 
Professor Dasgupta passed away in England after a short attack 
of influenza on the 2nd September. 1921, under circum- 
stances which appear almost tragic, — like his great predecessor 
Raja Ham mohan Roy in “ a foreign strand.” — We oH'er our 
respectful condolences to the liereaved family. 

BeXEEACTIOXS I’O THE CALCU'ITA UnIVERSI'I'V 

The second period of the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, has again been signalised by great bene- 
factions to tlie University. Sir Rashbehary Ghosh shortly 
before his death made a bequest of two and a half lakhs of rupees 
to the University for the pjxrpose of establishing 
travelling fellowships. His confidence in the University 
remained unabated till his death as the follondng extract from 
his Will will clgarly show : — 

“ 8. That three Travelling Fellowships he founded, each tenable for 
one year, the Fellows to be remuner.ated from the income of the Fund. 
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4. T\\at tlie Fellowships he open only to persons who have been at 
any time admitted to a Degree in tUe University ot Caleutta. 

0 . That the Travelling Fellows be nominated by the Board of Manage- 
raent^subjeet to confirmation by the Senate. The Board of Management 
shall have power to invite applications and shall satisfy themselves as to the 
general ability of a candidate for Fellowship to profit by a course of 
study al)road. Each eandidate shall be recpiired to submit a general 
scheme of the work lie [iroposes to nmh'rtake during the tenure of his 
Fellowship. 

d. Ft shall be the duty of each Travelling Fellow to investigate educa- 
tional methods abroad (that is, outside India) in his special branch of study 
or to undertake research in any special branch of learning such branch and 
the seats of learning where the investigation is to be carried on to be deter- 
mined by the Board of Management in consultation with the candidate. The 
Fellows shall submit ptuiodical accounts of their work to the Board and 
supply such other eviiieriee of the progress made by them as the Board may, 
from time to time, Jvcjuire. 

7. Each Travelling Fellow shall, on his return to India, submit to the 
Board a full report embodying the results of his studies and travels which 
shall be published by and be the property of the University. 

8. 'I'he emoluments attadied to a Fellowsliip shall be )>aid ordinarily in 
advance in two lialf-yearl\ instalments. The Board shall have power how- 
ever to withhold the payment of the second instalment if the work done by 
a Travelling Fellow during the. first half-year of the tenure of his Fellow- 
ship be deemed uusatisfactory by them. A Travelling Fellow may be 
re-appointed or have his term extended at the discretion of the Board 
of Management. 

9. Of the three Fellowships to be awarded each year, at least two shall 
be allotted to a Scientific subject. 

10. The Senate shall have power, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Management, to frame supplementary rules f(^r the efficient administra- 
tion of the Fund. Such rules, however, shall in no wise, conflict with the 
principle laid down above, nor shall have the Senate power, under any cir- 
cumstances, to spend any portion of the corpus of the Fund but if one or 
more Fellowships are not awarded in any particular year on account, of Jack 
of suitable candidates or for like reason, the sum unspent may be temporari- 
ly invested by the Board and applied in the award of additional Fellowships 
in any subsequent year.^' 
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For tho full significance of the gift vve shall do w^l' to 
quote in full the speech of his distinguished pupil, ^ the' 
present Vice-Chancellor. 

“ I desire to associate myself whole-heartedly with the motion which it 
is now in^ duty to place before 3011 for acceptance. 1 liad on more than 
one ocasion tlie high piivilege to express my personal gratitude and the 
gratitude of this irniversity to the late Sir Rashbehary Ghose, for his 
unstinted lilierality towards the achievement of our ideal to transform this 
Institution into one of the fonmiost Teaching and Reseaich Universities of 
the civilised world. The present gitt will enhance the obligation of every 
member of tliis Universitv towaids its great benefactor, but to me person- 
ally this posthumous gift ha^ a peculiar attraction for more than one 
special reason. On the JiHth December, i91f*5, at a time when our verv 
existence as a Teaching Universitv, then in its infancy, was seriously 
imperilled by the activities of friends within and without, T summoned 
courage to place before the Syndicate a scheme for the institution of 
Travelling Fellowships. That scheme, after caieful scrutiny, met with the 
unanimous approval of the Syndicate on the 10th January, 191 i and was 
ultimately sanctioned by the Senate ou the »lUth January, ION, for a term 
of five 3 ears. Before, however, the scheme could be carried into execution, 
Europe was in the throes of a devastating World War. Meanwhile, our 
financial difllculties increased to such an extent as to render it improbable 
that the .^enate could initiate the scheme even after the cessation of the 
hostilities. In these circumstances, I approached Sir Rashbehaiy Ghose as 
a pupil approaches his master without liesitation ; he not onl 3 '^ expressed 
his approval of the scheme but, with unbounded generosity, promised to 
place at the disposal of the University, for this purpose, a sum of two and 
a half lacs of rupees b}’^ his testament. The scheme as set out in the 
Schedule to his Will was drafted by me and embodies in a modified form the 
substance of the scheme sanctioned by the Senate on the 30th January, 
1914. This great gift is of immense value from two special stand-points. 
In the first place, it will enable the Senate to carry out the scheme of 
Travelling Fellowships, so as to establish that co-operation between the 
East and the West, which may lightly be regarded as essential for the 
steady progress of India on the path of civilisation. We cannot minimise, 
much less ignore, the value of the contributions of the West in every 
department of human activity. It is thus of vital importance that the most 
gifted men amongst us should come into contact with the most eminent 
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scbilars of the \V^est aud iiivcstigjite etlncational methods in their special 
branches of study and research in the great centres of learning and culture 
beyond the limits of India. In the second place, this posthumous gift 
furnislies incontrovertible evidence that Sir Rashbehary Ghose retained to 
the last his confidence in this University. 1 make special reference to this 
aspect of the matter, because a persistent rumour has been current for some 
time past that a desperate attempf was made by more than one well-wisher 
of this University to create in the mind of our great benefactor an im- 
pression that the people, whom he had trusted with the earnings of a life- 
time, had proved themselves unworthy of his confidence. Th's stort/^ if 
true, loould onlf/ indicate the depth of possible depraiu f t/ of hnw an natnre , 
ott the other handy the story y if false, indicafps the evidence of men, who 
are not slow to calumniate even the mighty dr ad. For, do we not know 
that Sir Ra‘-hbehary Ghose would be the last man m the world to listen to 
i<lle tale-bearers, or be guided by them in his actions ? Let us hold his 
memory in affectionate reverence for his princel}" benefactions and for the 
opportunity he has afforded us to work for the everlasting good of successive 
generations of our countrymen.'^ 

The timely bequest of Ks. 5,60,000 made by Kumar Guru- 
prasad Sing of Khaiia — the remnant of the capitalised value 
of the State which the Kumar wrested from the grasping hands 
of interested persons, has enabled the University to direct its 
activities in fresh channels. By the consent of his wife. Rani 
Bageswari, a mere spes snccesionis has been converted into a 
reality and the University has found it possible to establish 
five new chairs in the departments of Phonetics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Agriculture and Fine Arts. Including these five 
chairs we shall have now in this University twenty-one chairs, all 
of which have been established — barring the Tagore Professor- 
ship of Law — during the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. Sir Henry Sumner Maine in his Convocation 
Speech of 1865 foresaw the gradual conversion of the University 
into a national seat of learning and said as follows ; — “ I attach 
an importance to that gift beyond its actual money value as 
being possibly the first instalment of a series of benefactions 

28 
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Oil whiuli the I iiiversitv will iiUini;i<(^ly to dcpeiul, if 

over it beettuies a national institution.'’ 'I’he full significance 
of tin* Kliaira gilt lias prolnibly not been realised by our 
eountiymen and the speech of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee before 
the Senate will bo read with interest by all scliolars who amidst 
the noise and bustle outside, ainidst the economic strife 
in the country and amidst the seething dtscontont among all 
classes of men, are feeling downhearted and are dreaming 
of evil dav's to come. 

“ liel'oro tlio Srnatt* is oallt tl iijion to llir* reconiinendaiion <*f 

lilt* Syndi(.*atr* with rp<jjaivl («* iJip oiidowiiipnl erejiled by (he lalo Kimiar 
(lurupvasatl Sin<rli of Kliairn, I would (ike to recall for a moment the 
einnimstancos wdilcb liavo led up tu the irnition of this jjfn'at gift. On 
the :^^)th Augii-;t, 10 It), now nearlj^two years ago, the Kumar made an 
endowment in favour ol' the Ihiiversity in n'spoet of valuable properties, 
subject to the lifo-intorest oP his wife. Kniunr Onruprasad Singh was a 
liigh ly gifted gentleman wuth liberal views about the imperative needs of 
tliLMlevelojiment oP high education in this country, allhongh he himself had 
not been the recipient in a large measure of what pas>es under the name 
of odiieation for purpo>e'^ of rnivorsity Examinations and Degrees. AVhen 
I fiist met him, T found that he possessed a keen appreciation of the value 
o^ the developments ^^'hic•h had been accomplished in this I'niversity in 
rpc.eut years, both in the direction of the investigation uP the past civili- 
sation of [ndia and oP the future expniision of her material resources by 
moans of original <eieutitlc rcsrarc-Ii. 1 had discussions with him on man> 
an oecasiun a« lo the lines on wliich tlie I'niversity (ould he dcveJojied in 
future ; hut though ho had his own views, he preferred lo leave the mode 
cf utilisation of his gift abscliit^'ly at my discretion. 'I’lie decree of* the 
High C’onrt whereby the giPl was mad(? to the I'niversity consefjuently 
stated in explicit terms, that tin* ultimate use of the Fund is to be carried 
out by the University under the direction of and according to a scheme 
to be framed by invs(*lt. The Sen.at^* accepted the gift on the condition 
mentioned in the (h cree, by a resolution dated iJrd January, 1 920, wdiieli was 
modified on the .Jrd June, 1921. After the death oP the Kumar, negotia- 
tions took place, as you are aware, between the Kani and the University 
with the result that in settlement of all claims under the decree the Uni- 
versity was placed in a position to receive forthwith five and a half lacs 
of rupees for immediate use. The arrangement betw^een the Rani ^,^d the 
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University has been sanctioned by the Hi^h Court and we are at the 
present moment in possession oF the War ijoucls whicli constitute the 
maj )r portion oF the Kund. As socjn ms the settlement was effected, 
it became incumbent on me to frame the schenu‘. Let me assure you 
that T was fully sensible of the irrave responsibility oast ii[)oii me by 
reason of lh<^ unbomided cim(i<len<'e reposed in nu‘ by onr generous Founder 
and the scheme, wliii^h is now to be reporte<l to you, li.is been Framed by 
]ne with the utmost care ,in th(‘ lijj^lit of sueli Judument and ev[)eiieifce 
as 1 [iossess. I enn only e\[)ress the hope that this <;Teat jj^iFl will'’’ 
enaLle ns to open a new chapter in the ]iislo>y of tlit; development oj 
Llie rniversit \ . Tliti Semite will be in a position to make appointments 
Forthwith to Use lunv ProFessorshqis. f have plaecil in ForeFiont the Chair 
oF Jndian Imho Arts, Ksl we should forget the past ^‘reatness of India in 
the liistor) of ihe \ rl. oF the (dvihsed [>eoplo‘‘ of IJie world. Ihrne wuH 
convince 11 iom‘ who are nnhebev^er^, at the jiresent moment, that no nation can 
be Lj;rcat w'ithout a soul, and that no I niversity can be truly national unlcys 
it blends its activities with tb‘C best traditions and the noblest aspirations 
oF the jieople. The genius oF Indiii has manifested itscll in diverse direc- 
tions, but nowhere arc the characloristics of that genius more iire-cminent 
than in the Held oF J^h'ne Arts, in the held oF Indian Paintinii; and Indian 
Sculpture. Yon will no doubt recou'nii^c that now, as on many previous 
occasions, we shall b(* the llr‘«t amou^*st. the I niversities ol India to take 
a new step and the tio.io eaunot be Far di'^lant when every Indian 
University will Follow our exanijilc and establish m. (Miaii* ol Indian 
Fine Arts, 

Idle Foundation ol llie s«‘Cond Uliair 'vhieli will be ilevoted to 
Phonetics is the hrst step in the creation ol a new" de]>artment, wliose 
supreme practical im[)orlance at the ])resent time was emphasised by the 
University Commission. Hut liere, again, 1(‘L me remind you that 
Idionctios is not a new" science, and that in coiineclion with studies, 

Indian .sages, ci'ntnries ago, laid the loundatioil oF a Science ol Plionetics 
with remarkable aticuracy. Workers m such an attractive lield will 
consequently llnd ample opportiiiiity to link up the present with the 
past. The third, Fourth and fiFfii Chairs will lie ilcvoled to IMiysics, 
Chemistry and Agriculture. In the department of Physics, we have 
already three Professorships, one diu* to tJie generosity of Sir Taraknatli 
Palit and two due to the niunilicciu*c of Sir Rashlieliarv (fhoso. In the 
department of Chemistry also, we have similarly three Chairs on the two 
foundations just mentioneil. But we have n<it yet had a Chair devoted 
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specially to Agriculture, though one of the Chairs, founded by Sir 
Kashbehary Ghose, is for Botany with spt^eial reference to Agriculture. 
No justification, however, is needed for new Chairs in Physics and 
Chemistry in view of the ever-widening boundaries of their respective 
domains, nor can there be a doubt as to tlie paramount need for a Chair 
of Agriculture in the University of a province, where agriculture plays so 
iraiX)rtant a part in the daily life of the people. 

• I need not detain you by reference to the details of the scheme, 
which you could not but have observed, follows closely the scheme which 
was fmmed by me in 1912 and 1913 and %vas accepted by our two great 
benefactors — Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghose. But a 
passing reference is needed to the modest emoluments attached to the 
Chairs, now established, which are precisely on the same scale as the 
emoluments of the Professorships founded by Sir Rashbehary Ghose. 
I have solid ground for my firm conviction that notwithstanding the 
modest scale of salaries, the Senate will be able to secure the loyal 
co-operation of specialists of the highest intellectual attainments. 
Bengal is not yet wholly denuded of scholars, who may be willing to 
devote themselves to the advancement of the great cause symbolised by 
this University, who appreciate freedom of work and who love inde]>endcnce 
of thought and judgment. When the history of educational activities 
of the present times comes to be written by the unbiassed ami 
unprejudiced observer of the future, the name of Kumar Guru Prasad 
Singh of Khaira will iind an honoured place in the Temple of Fame, 
along with the names of the other great benefactors of this University 
and the contributions to the advancement of Ijetters and Science by the 
holders of the five Chairs now established will spread far and wide the 
name and reputation of this University.” 


The scheme framed by the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mooker- 
jee in pursuance of the decree of the Hon’ble High Court is 
set out in full for the information of our readers. 

The decree of the High Court in the suit of Rani Bageswari Debi 
against Kumar Guru Prasad Singh of Khaira provides that the ultimate 
use of the Fund vested in the University is to be carried out by the 
University under the direction of and according to a scheme to be 
framed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee.” This gift was accepted by the 
Senate by Resolutions dated Srd January, 1920 and 3rd June, 1921. In 
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accordance witli the provision of the decree, 1 now hereby frame tbe 
following scheme ; 

I. That the sum be constiluted into a fuiul to be called the “ Kh^vira 
Fund for the })i*omotion of Post-Graduate Teachinj^ and Research.’" 

II. That the sum be invested in such securities as would produce 
an annual income, whenever practicable, of not less than Rs. 30,000. 

Provided that if the Senate should deem it beneficial to the purposes 
of the endowment as hereinafter declared, they shall bo at liber^ to 
invest the proceeds or any part thereof in any ff)i’m of investment authoris- 
ed by law or in the purchase or mortgage of landed property within the 
municipal limits of Calcutta and its suburbs. 

III. That five University Professorships or Chairs be established, one 
for each of the following subjects : 

(i) Indian Pine ArU. 

(li) Phonetics. 

(///) Physics. 

(/c) Chemistry. 

(?;) Agriculture. 

IV. That the Chair of Indian Fine Arts be named liageswari Pro- 
fessorship of Indian Fine Arts ; and that the other four Chairs be named 
Giiruprasad Singh Professorship of Phonetics, Physics, (liemislry and 
Agriculture respectively. 

V. That if the .-^tate of the fund at any lime slioiild so permit, addi- 
tional Professorships or Keadershi])s, to be named after Giiruprasad Singh, 
be established in such subject.^ as may be determined by the Senate on the 
recommendation of the Board of Management to be constituted as stated 
hereinafter. 

VI. That the salary of each Professor be, as nearly as possible, a sum 
of Rs. 6,000 annually, and the salary of each Reader be, as nearly as 
possible, a sum of Rs. ;3,()0U annually, to be* paid out of the income of the 
Fund ; but that it be open to the Senate to supplement such sums from the 
University or other funds at their disposal from time to time. 

VII. That the Professorships and Readerships be always filled by 
Indians (that is, persons born of Indian parents as contradistinguished from 
persons who are called statutory natives of India). 

VIII. That the appointments to the Professorships and Keaderships 
be made by the Senate upon the nomination of the Board of Management 
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to be eon.stiiutetl as state^l hereinafter, and the power of removal of 
Professors and Headers by the Senate, if occasion should ever arise, be 
exercised only after the matter lias been considered by the said Board 
on full opportunity afforded t<> the person concerned to make his 
defence. 

Provided that Mie first aj>])ointmeiits lo the live Ohairs specified herein- 
before shall be ina<Ie by the Senate on the recommendation of the 
Syndicate. 

IX. That every person elected to one of these Chairs, whether he 
has been educated in this country or elscwlieio may in the discretion of 
the Senate, he required, hefore he enters upon the exeeution of the duties 
of his office, to receive special trainin<r dniin^- a, [>eriod (d‘ not less than 
one year and not more than two \eais, under specialists in Bnrope, America. 
Japan or such other j)Iacc outside India as the Senate may, in eaeh in- 
stance, upon the reeoriiniendation of the Hoard, deterniine ; and that during' 
such period the Jh*ofessor-eleet be paid, from the income of the fund such 
allowance as the Senate may, upon the recommendation of the Board, 
determine, so as to enable him to receive a thorough theoretical and 
practical training in Ids special subject. 

X. That it he the duty of each Professor 

{a) to cany on original research in his sp(;eial subject with a 
view to extend the bounds of knowledge ; 

(/>) to take steps to disseminate tlic knowledge of his s])ceial 
subject with a view to foster its study and ap[)lication ; 

(e) to stimulate and guide research by advanced students and 
generallj’ to assist them in Post-Grad iiate work so afe to 
secure the growth of real learning among our young 
men. 

XI. That, subjei't to the general principles outlined above, the mode 
of appointment of Professors and Readers, the terms and conditions under 
which they are to hold office and the manner in which they are to discharge 
their duties, be determined by rules to be framed by the Senate in that 
behalf from time to lime on the recommendation of the Jioard. 

XII. That the Senate do, on the recommendation of I he Board, make 
adequate provision for laboratories, museums, workshops, appliances and 
all other requisites essential for the due discharge of tlieir duties by the 
Professors and Readers. 
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\U\. TWt Uh* baWice \v\\h-\a may vmavu ..u\, tW a\mvva\ mcomft 
of l\ie VnnH, aHor payment of tlio sjilaries and allowauecK of the Professors 
and Headers as Y"^0'dded '.d)ove, may, on l\\e recommendatron of the 
Roavcl, be applied either in whole ov in part, in the emiipment and main- 
tenance of laboratories and innseuins in ^o iar as such etpiipinent anJ 
inaintenance may be necessary for the accomplishment of their work by 
the Professors and ibsaders. 

XIV. Thai the Profossorshiji, if any, in Physics, Chemistry, Agrfcul- 
tdire and such other like subjects shall bt* Jcicmed attached to the I 'Di- 
versity Colle<2^e of Science and Teehnoloi»;y and the Rrofessoi*s in such 
subjects shall be K.r-officio Members of the Governim^ Body of that 
Institution. 

XV. Idiai notwithstanding:* the provisions hereinhefore made, the 
Senate shall be at liberty to pledy^c leinporarily ami for a period not 
exoeedint^ two years, a sum not cxcotMling three lacs out of the securities 
of th(' Fund fo borrow money to carry on Post-Graduate Teaching and 
Research. 

Provided that no such jiledge shall be effected without the previous 
written consent of Sir Asntosh Mookerjee. 

Provided further that ihis clause shall ]>e in operation for a term of 
five \ears, but tlu‘ period inav b'‘ extemled iVoiu lime to time by sTr 
Asntosh ]\Iook(*] jco for ^lu^h additional periods as he may consider neces- 
saiy. 

XVI. That the Board nieiitione<l alx)ve do consist of the following 
])er.sons, namely, 

The Vice-Cdianccllor of the I niversity as President, Ejr-oJjicio, 

The Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

The Doan of the Faculty of Science. 

The Professors appointed as above to the (Tliairs of Indian Fine Arts, 
Phonetics, Ph}sics, Chemistry, Agricnlturc and such other 
subjects a^' may be determined from time to time. 

I A Cniversity Teacber nominated by the C’onncjl of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Art^. 

A University Teacher nominated by the Council of Post-Gi*aduate 
Teaching in Science. 

Two membei*s of the Senate nominated annually by the Senate, 
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One ie«j)rosentativ(‘ of tlie Fouiuler nominated annually bv the Senate. 

JJr. Kahindra Nath Tagore, N.L., D.Litt. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., M.A., D.Sc., P.R.S. 

Sir Nil Ratal) Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Sir Afiutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., Af.A., D.L., D.Se., Ph.D. 

The four nieinbcrs of the Hoard of Management last named are and 
each of them is authorised <o nominate his or their successor or successors; 
and this power of nominating a successor or successors shall he inherent 
in every such original or derivative memher. 

XVII. That all matters whatsoever relating to or in any way arising 
out of this endowment shall, in the first instance, be considered and 
reported on by the Board of Management before they are considered and 
decided on In' the 'syndicate and the Senate. 

The Proceedings of tlie Hoard shall be laid before the Syndicate, who 
shall transmit them for confirmation to the Senate (with such observations, 
if any, as may be comsidered necessary). 


The University htis been fortunate enough to .secure 
further assistance from the general public as will be evident 
from the creation of the following endowments during the 
current year : — 

(1) An offer of lls. 2,000 was accepted from Srimati 
Annapurna Debi for (he award of a gold medal to be called 
Annapnrud Dehi Medal to be made over to the candidate 
who stands first in the M.A. Examination in Bengali. 

(2) An offer of Rs. 3,700 ivas accepted from Babu 
Binaykrishna Gupta oir behalf of himself and his brother, 
the heirs and executors of the estate of Nandalal Gupta 
deceased, for founding one monthly scholarship of Rs. 10 
to be known as the Nandalal Gupta Scholarshij) to be awarded 
to the student of the Carmichael Medical College who, after 
passing the Eirst M.B. Examination in Pharmacology 
continues his studies in the same College for the final 
degree. 
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'Y\\e Adhurchaiidi'n .•• n . 

, 1 , , ^yJUk'fil^Jt Prt;e 

vAs eei\ credited out of coWectlous maCus \>y \\\e toTtUOY 
stvidents and irienda ot Prof. Xdfvarcfiaudra MuVerjv, P,met\tus 


Profpssor of History in the Scottisii CUurclvcs College. The 
prize of hooks will i^o to th<* student Avho stands tirst in 
Honoms History at the 11. 1. Examination. 


( 1 ) An offer of Us. 8,000 was accent(‘d from Babu 

* ^ > 

StfinaohitntH (lauifuli for tlie a\A<ird of two annual prizes of 
Ks. 52“*^ ill lump sum — one to the student who takes tlie 
tir'st plaee in the Honours Hvamination at the H.A, Kxamina- 
tioii in Koonouiics and another to the student who tftkes the 
first plaee in the Honours Kxaniiiiation in JMiysics at the R.A. 
llxainination. 


(5) \u olVer of Ks. 1,'^tK) was accepted from IkibTcr- 
datindranath Hiswas for 1‘oundirui: a scholarsJiip in luei^ when 
of his father, the lal(' Babu Boshbehinu the vaif the 

of IN. 7 tier mouth to lie aAvard<‘d to the liest stinlendth 
in Matriculation from the scliools in the district of Jessore. i a 
(f>) Thr Jitffafiartm — V «j;oId medal up to tlic value 

of IN. 20t), for AAhicli a sum of IN. II, ()()() has been offered 
by the Hon’ble d ustic(‘ Sir \sutosh Mookerjee, w ill ])e bestowed 
once in two \ears on that individual, who not havint^ lieen a 
recipimit of tin' medal durini»’ the preeedint; 10 years, shall 
be deemed by the Syndicate, as most eminent for oriii^inal 
eontrilmtion to letters or science wuatten in tbo Bengali 
lani^Liasi^e. This eiulowinent is worthy of note, because it 
has been associated with the name of one who lias conferred 
upon the University th(‘ best i^ift it lias ever received — r/c., 
her son, the jircsciit \'ice-Uliaiicellor. Its importance is 
further enhancf'd by the fact that It is practically for 
. the first time that the University has d(*part^^d from the 
orthodox inetliod of niakim>* awards on the results of its 
examinations. Like the famous ruiversitics of the Mtest, 
the Uni\<*rsity of Uaicutta has taken upon itselJ the privilege 
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of honouring men and wonien of letfcj’s and science who 
have made their mark in the domain of thought. Ti’uiv 
does the University stand by its motto, “ Advancement of 
Learning ” and is attempting to shake otf the lethargy of hide- 
Jbound conservatism. 
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'I'HK l'NlAn-:KSITY OK ST It. VS BO I MM ^ 

l'’l•()ln a n'lTaiii poiui of vi(‘\v, the I 'iiivcrsity of Strasbourg 
proseiits bial.iircs lliat arc iiiii(|iic anioii^' the modern univer- 
sities of the world. II had been founded before 1870, when 
the Treaty of Pans, eonel tided a,!, the torinination of the 
Franco Prussian war, translerred A I, saeiv Lorraine, and with 
it tbti Pnivftrsilv of Slrasbouri^, to tlu' (ferniiins. It was a 
\ery small and insi^'iiilieaiit eenirt; of learnim*', at that time. 
The (Germans, however, with their acetistomial zeal for 
university education based on a i^t'iniiiu* appreeialion of the 
benefits that aeeiaie from it to the nation at lar^e, proceeded 
to rebuild the I’nivt'rsily on a ”;rand scale and made it a 
real centre of (Terman KuHnr (in the best senstM in the 
newly ceded t('rritori(*s. When, tbend’ori'. Alsace-Lorraine 
came back to the French and with it the Pnivairsity of 
StraslKuii’"-, the latter had literally a lirm foundation to work 
upon, and I was naturally intere.sted* to see what results 
these remarkable and .ibsoluti'ly nni(|U(' vicissitudes of fortune 
had had on the University. These results seemed to be w^ell 
worthy of note and 1 have fell, accordin^dy, that a brief account 
may not be unsuitable to the pai>jes of the “Calcutta Review.” 

Remembering that Strasliourg tvas only a, provincial 
town of comparatively small importance in the German 
empire, one cannot help admiring the zeal and earnestness 
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with which the German pc^ople had j)roce(Tl(al to l)uild up the 
University. To oiw accustomed to h]ni^lish ways, it is 
eminently strikin;^,' for, on tiu'. whole, it may be stated in 
general terms — at any rate tliat was my first impression, — 
that nothing like it exists anywhere iji the British Isles, as 
regards buildings and equipment. 

11ie Central i^uilding stands on a larg(' opeji piano and 
was evidently built with an (‘y(» to massivou^ss and durability. 
But like mosf. things that avc have learned to associate with 
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German thoroughness, then* was a lift in tlui lute. 1'here 
was ap|)irently lilth* Ina'd ])aid to file (|U(\stion of light and air 
HO that the ('ditici^ imjiosing as it is, is dark and gloomy and 
seemed (o Ix^ hardly suitable for class rooms and seminars. 
Inhere is a huge* covereil ([nadrangle in th(' middle for Avhich, 
nobody could explain flu^ use. ft was probably meant to 
be used as a metdiug place for tin' t^niversity as a whole, 
hut if so, it now only serves to heighten the gloom of the 
entire strucinve and appeanal almost haunted by the spirit 
of German Imperialism. 

b'^or it a])})ear.s that in the government of the University, 
the Germans had made the mistake of importing this spirit 
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vvith their accustomed thoroughness. They had filled the 
University nith only (ierman Professors and teachers, native 
Alsatians and Frencihmen l)ein^‘ practically relegated to a 
few subordinate ])osts. I'his was an a(*ade]nic wrong. This 
attejnpted, in la(H, at intellectual subjimation of a people, 
whom they apparent ly wisln^l to maki^ one wil li themselves. It 
schemed to be ill-assorted with tin* t^\:|)(Misi\ e style* in which the 
University had l)een laid out and l)(dokmn‘d a defective power 
of that larger vision which can alone make human kinship 
a reality and is, moreover, (d‘ the essemee of that true Knliur 
of which I lie (lerman pc'ople clainnal to b(‘ protagonists. The 
result in tin* University of Strasbourg lias been almost 
catastrojdiic : Die Imildings, mus(*ums and equipments are 
there but the entii‘e persomn*] has changcal with the change of 
Government. The f(*\v Alsatians that were pi‘evioiisly occupy- 
ing only subordinate posts have* been promoted, others of 
Professorial rank who had gone to other Universities— because 
there was no o])(ming for them in their own — have been brought 
back, while the remaining jiosts have Ixa^n filled by Pronch 
ProfeSwSors of note*, so that tlien^ is nothing loft of the German 
University of Strasbourg except a lifeless apptmdage, brick 
and mortar and the like — for gocid and evil. It was indeed, 
disappointing in the extreme, to tind this state of things, for one 
was expecting to lind a G<n’man University, being taken over 
and being gradnaUn transformed into one representing French 
ideals, so that the points of agreement and difference could be 
noted and good points of both conserved. Instead of .this, 
we have a Frenrh University, modefled (tneto in respect of 
coursevS and personnel with nothing left of German ideals and 
traditions. 

Although, however, from the point of view of one who 
wished to study and compare the German and French 
University methods In sit ft, the present state of things is 
unsatisfactory, the University is well worth a visit, inasmuch 
as the arrangements made are oii a line vvith the ideal of 
German thoroughness, the French nation having evidently 
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made up its Diind — irispite of' the prevailing tinaneial strin- 
gency, (o utilise to th<» utmost th<^ grand l)uildiiigs of which 
they have come into possessio)i. In some eases as in tliose 
of Zoology and Geology, the e(]nipments are complete, the 
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museums beiu--' rieli :itu1 uj) fo date; while in the case of some 
others, one is surprised to find (he (sjuipments to he of a 
most meagre description. Especially is this the case in the 
case of Physics ; an imposing building w hieh is meant to be 
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devoted to Physics seems to have been left practically without 
any laboratory equipment whatever, while the lecture theatre, 
a massive structure Avhich must have cost a f^reat deal has 
nothing like the accommodation that its costs warranted. 
A considerable portion <}f the buildinu,-, moreover, had been 
devoted to the previous ((lerman) Director’s private use. 
As contrasted with this, T was interested to notice that the 
present Director Prof. WeLss, an Alsatian who has been 
brought oA'er from Zurich, in bis eager desire to mak<' his 
department worthy of the building in which it is located is 
engaged in constructing a most up-to-date laboratory and has 
even given up his own quarters in the building for this 
purpose. This incidentally shows what opportunities the 
Germans missed by not trying to utilise local talent in the 
working of the University. 



'j'ho ( )l)s(’i ^ ntfU'V ol* 


On the wliole, however, the equipments left by the 
Germans are of an e.v pensive order. IMie equatorial in the 
observatory, for instance, is one of the most e.xpensive instru- 
ments of its kind and the dome, a .stupendous structure which 
has proved, on that aecom)t, difficult to Avork. 
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'I'he most reniiirkable featui'o of the present university is 
(ho loii'JWn that are being charged, inspite of depreciated cur- 
rency. 'I'he ‘entrance’ is only 2u francs a year, the annual 
fjibrary fe(* 10 francs, while the (“xatnination fees for the 
higliest degree (doctor’s) is only 100 francs (about £2). 

Oiu' of th(! most interesting institutions of the University 
isShe (,'ominitte(i appointed to look aftei’ Consign students 
((.'oinite do Oatronage des Ktudiaiits etr.angers'. This Com- 
mittee snp[)lies all nee(‘ssary informations to foreign students 
desirous of joining the ITiivansity, h(*l])s them in all their 
difliculties and finds lodgings, ('tc., for them, according to their 
rm'ans (ijitrodueing lliem to families which are ready to 
accommodate tluMii). It also looks after them in their illness 
and ))y constant attention makes tlnnn feel at home in a 
strange land. It is obviou^ that every University w'hich 
admits foreign students should possess such an organisation. 

As to teaching faciliti(}s and courses, it is unnecessary to 
go into details. Suftlce it to say that the programme of work 
attemj)ted is more extensive? and the profes-sorial and the 
teaching staff employed is more numerous than anywdiere 
in the United Kingdom. 


1). N, Maluk 
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II 

lia<-li of us <lrc-:nus the dreain of life in liis own w!i\ . 

1 dream tlial dieain in m_v Jjilmiry. 

— Aiiiihili' Fi'aiici'. 

Look ill the tulips — how lovely and sweet I Look at the 
roses — how fragrant and fair ! Look tit human life — how 
wondrous and varied I Hut, oh the pity of it — how brief the 
dav of each :ind all ! 

lletiven is but a moment of self-eontmitment, and hell 
but an expression of foolish grief. Come, dearest, come ; tind 
with thee bring love and light. 

To none will £ open my bo.som in simple trust; to 
none will 1 my secrets eon tide. £ shall w'eep tears of tenderest 
longing ; I shall otTtn’ t o Love my sw’eetest songs. 

Let us battle with Fate, and uproot this sad scheme of 
things, Avhieh giveth crowns to fools and fears to the wise. 

For me, said the Silqi, Yesterday hath no meaning; 
Tomorrow hath no existence; I only live in the fulness of 
To-day. 


Sing, O Saqi ! And with thy .song carry off the gloom of 
facts ; for is not grief the fixed star of man, and joy his 
fleeting dream ? 
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• Cliildhoocl ! O, rajiturous ranihle in a timeless garden. 
I<’ree from carking, Avhispering care — fetterless. Mother's 
radiant smile — its golden tia^asure. Mer loving kiss — a death- 
less memory. Fear mars not its joys — naught of worldly com 
merce sullies its innocence. Childhood ! Ah. how the heart 
looks back to thee, revels in thee, clings to thee— when sinks 
life’s sun, and the shadows begin to fall ! 


On this azure vanlt, in golden letters, is in.scribed “ Naught 
hut^ goodness lives; naught hut virtue trinmjihs.” 

1 loathe the Chnrch, flu* 'I'einple, ;iud the]\losque — 1 loathe 
(hem all — for are tln'v not unyielding harriers, dividing walls? 
Break them down, O bean tcous Spirit of Fruth, and iu thy 
fold, unite us all ! 

llcmote from the world’s echoes; far from its strife; and 
heedless of the hours tliat come and go — f cherish thy love, [ 
dream of thee I 

T have stored up tear-N ; 1 have garm'vcKl griefs. Custodian 
and treasurer ! what wealth of sorrows my heart conceals ! 

One fond hope, om* sweet illusion, I shall ever cherish, 
nevfw forsake : that thou and 1 will some day he one 
undivided, indivisible whole. 


What can cure the love-sick heart ? Naught but the 
music of thy voice ; iiaught but the magic of thy kiss. 
These alone may restore this heart. 


Of the ’I’enijile of Lib(M'ty 1 dreamed ; and a Temple worthy 
of man I saw'. On its portal J found these wmrds in-scrilied 
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in letters of «old : For me what streams of blood shed; what 
noble war waged ; elfort Herculean ; endeavours su])erhuman ; 
centuries of struggle, of pain, of anguisb ; of alteimating 
li 02 )e and despair! AVhat a loll have I exacted! What 
heeatomhs of victims have binm raised on my account! 
Crimson is the ])/ith that leads to my altar — ])erilou8, sorely- 
trying th(' way along it. None but the bravt^ have built my 
Temple ; none but the free dare enter therein. 

I have vowetl a vow, a solemn vow (o abstain from wine : 
but the Siwiiig sfirrelh joy, and awaketh many dreams. O Saqi, 
jjass me the (uip, a,tid lull my \ow (o shicp. 

Can (ears biing the Loved Ones back?. Can prayers lure 
death away ? \o ! Ibiluaiding Fate movelh on with purj)o.se 
lived and strong'. 

-i 

Hand round I In* eu]), for il ehasetli away fear, droAvneth 
gricif, setlidh tlui hear! aglow with joy. Hand round tlu' cu)). 
for it faiinelh llui lire in Voulh and sol teiuMb I he burden 
of Age. 

Shall I lift (he veil and show my bleeding b.eart ? Shall 
1 voie (5 my silent sorrows — my sonl-shatbuing griefs? No, 
sacred var(5 they, too sa<'r<'d, lor dis{>la.y, or even for 
expression, -b^alously shall I tn'asuni them -lhat none may 
hear or know of them. Not even veil, my lo\ag life’s dearest 
gift and only jov. llearl, oh heart ! thou art tlndr custodian. 
Night, oh night, IhoM, their »‘onlidant(.‘. 

i; 

Mourn not the (light of (hings : kei'p pace w ith the march 
of Time, blnjoy, for Kate ever tliugeth slings and arrows : 
Death ever knockelh ;<,t the door. 
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In the liattle that ever rages ; amid tlie mist that never 
lifts — ’tis thy light that never fails ; ’tis thy love that ever 
cheers the l^roken spirit of man. 

Faultless in beauty ; peerless alike in heaven and earth — 
fot doth not even the moon fear comparison, and, in thy 
presence, veil herself in a mantle of clouds ? 

Illusions die, but anon they sprout again. Bear sweet 
illusions of life — shall I crush them? Shall I kill them? 
No ! I shall love them ; I shall cherish them though they last 
but a day. 

There is one dream worth dreaming ; one thought worth 
thinking; one Love worth loving with all the strength of 
Love. ’Tis the dream, the thought, the lov(^ of thee! Mightier 
than all that life oH'ers, sweeter far than all that life gives — 
thy love elates, inflames, transmutes the son of man, as 
naught else can beneath lleaven’s azure dome. 

Thou, O wondrous Earth, how lightly dost thou hear the 
stress of Time ! How serene, how imperturbable thou 
seemest ! Dost thou watch the kaleidoscopic show of life ? 
Dost thou pity the fate of man ? Hast thou any gospel 
to proclaim, any axe to grind ? Naught else have I to teach ; 
naught else to preach : that thou shouldst ever cling to 
love, ever fight for light. 

Hope — is there any hope to nurse ? — is there any 

joy to court ? Soon — too soon, alas — dieth the one, and 
decayeth the other. 

Hast thou for me no message of gladness, no tidings of 
joy, O morning breeze ? For thee these wakeful eyes 
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count the stars by night; for thee this sorrowing heart longs 
and bleeds by day. 

Ah ! those days of youth, those passionate yearnings ’of 
love — those faded flowers and withered leaves ! What sad 
memories and bitter pain they evoke and inflict. Heavy is 
life’s burden, and tragic is life’s end. 


I seek that gift, O God, that will enkindle the spirit divine, 
and fill my heart with unfailing light. I seek thy all- 
embracing Love. 

Cheer thy weary soul, for griefs will die and pain wdll 
end. Clu'cr thy weary soul ; for a higher life awaits thee ; 
a brighter world than eye can see, oi heart can imagine ! 


That imaginary crown of laurel which youth weareth and 
loveth to displav — How swiftly doth the Sun of Life scorch 
it all ! 

Let me make a Avorkl of my imaginings — a world free from 
hope, fear and strife. There I shall dream the dream of love! 
There I shall laugh at the farce of existence ! 


I have quaffed the mystic cup; I have joyed in the sacred 
feast ; I have revelled in thy vision ; I have naught else to 
seek. Break, O break, the fetters, and set me free. 

Amidst the worldly tumult one clear voice T hear ; amid 
the encircling gloom one clear light I see. The light is naught 
but Thee ; the voice is none but Thine. 
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In the midst of joy I have- often wondered why my heart 
l)OHts with ”rief; in tlie presence of ])eauty, why f feel 
keen, intense regret ? Is it grief for joys gone heyond recall? 
Is' it sorrow for the impcmding fate whi(di threatinis all. 

• Once, and ones* only, f Indd happiness in my hand 
and felt it mine; l»n( alas! it lied, and (h'd heyond my 
call. Pass me the soiil-<‘ntrancinu’ enp, and jiislify, () Sjup, 
the ways of Ood to »nan. 

Ihwond th(« vallev of tin; shadow litislln? shimmering land 
of B<!auty, where none Inil llie discerning can enter, where 
none hut they can enjoy. 'I'here is no light nor darkness, as 
in the twilights of lime, hut fulness of lih*, fuliu'ss of light, 
fulness of lov(} divine. Thm-e is llui sound of heavenly har- 
monies to charm the ('ars : visions of Ix'auty, to gladden the 
eyes. Spirit of lloauty ! Lead, oh lead us to thy land. 


'I'hou art faircu' than all that is fairest on Barth ; njore 
heautiful than all that is heauliful in Heaven. 1’hou art the 
vision of joy and loveliness ; the paradise of poets and kings. 
Thou art love — the ])riestess of the soul — life’s reigning 
Queen. 

Sohhingly and sighingly said the Wind : I pass swiftly alas, 
too swiftly, away. No vestige, nothing, is left of me. Laugh 
not, O heedless traveller ; thou, too, wilt share my fate, 
and thou too, like me, without a trace, wilt swiftly pas.s 
aw'ay. 

Youth has down ! liven its meraorif*s are fast evanishing ! 
Oblivion — lo, there, lih^’s flower and fruit I 
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What, hedews the eyes Avith tears and evokes unnumbered 
sighs ? Naught hut love’s inexpressible anguish, life’s un- 
utterable griefs. 


The stars have set, the day has dawned, the caravan 
stands ready to depart, (.'oine, Belovc'd ! Come, let us kiss ere 
we se])ai’ate. 


T have Avahed to the realities of life; T have shrunk from 
their touch ; 1 haAa*, tliirsted for things Ixtautiful ; I have 
dreamed of things divine : hu( still, alas, dark, dark is the 
night, and far, far the goal. 


Name and fann*, blame and shame. Wliat are they hut 
idle chatter, foolish talk ? A cu]), a lute, a fair and fi’olicmaid 
—nothing sweeter, nothing lovelier can tln^ fates hesloAV. 


Why these sighs and thes<! fears, () heart ? Tell me Avhy ? 
Yestei'da}^ suiai was 1 of love ; hut mist atid cloud and 
plaintive note of sighing adieux — these, O CJod, these are all 
I see and Inxir to-day. 

Where are those' lioved Ones whose ravishing smile 
lightened life’s hurd(;n and irradiated life’s path? Death hath 
taken them aAvay ; hut their memory— Oh ! Avho or what can 
roh us of that P 

What are we, dearest, hut marionettes strutting aci'o.ss 
the stage, dancing at another’s bidding, playing to another’s 
tune ? Fate bringeth us together, and then it sevoreth — alas, 
for ever and for ever more. 
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Despite the mist and haze of years ; despite the cloud 
and dust of life — thy memory is my priceless treasure ; thy 
love, my fixed, unchanging star. In dream I greet thy face ; in 
waking hours I mourn thy loss. Reft of those sun-lit days, I 
live in the realms of silence, in the dead, departed days of 
yore. 

What are Temples and mosques but thy Love’s abode ? 
What are prayers and hymns but thy Love’s litany ? All 
seek thee — wise and fool alike ; all strive to reach thee, though 
devious be their wavs. 

Thou, O moon, that enfoldest her in thy silvery robe ! 
Thou, O breeze, that playest with her raven, fragrant locks ? 
Thou, 0 dawn, that greetest her eye-lids, and awakenest her 
to youth’s boundless joys I ' AVill ye not carry my message of 
Love to her, and bx’ing back to me some me.ssage of comfort 
and of hope ? 

Oft in my ear sounds the poet’s plaintive tune : The sport 
of Fate, alas, is Life’s little bar<iuo ; in sunshine, swift it 
flies — in storm, deep drops its anchor, xind lo ! ever and 
anon it lengthens its cable. Care — while it cruelly shortens Joy. 

What gift, Oh God, makest thou to us ? A calvary to 
each — a calvary that he must needs climb, on bruised, bleed- 
ing "knees. 

I care not for earthly love : ne’er is it wholly free from 
base alloy. I care not for earthly joy : ne’er is it really 
free from pain. I care not for earthly ties ; they are the 
merest phantoms, passing dreams. Give me love that out- 
lives life ; joy that leaves no pain behind ; ties that never 
strain, never break. 
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Think of me when I am gone — a foolish thought, a 
childish claim. Some few sighs, some few tears, perhaps — these 
are all that we can expect. The rest is shadow and gloom. 

Why this intense yearning ? This solemn melancholy, 
this dumb stupor, this inexpressible agony ? What is it that 
so afflicts the soul? Es it the insufficiency of joy, or the 
nothingness of human existence, or the fathomless abyss of 
destiny, or is it the ceaseless, unwearying quest of the great 
unknowable — ever-recoding, ever-eluding the grasp of man ? 

All human lives have one, and the same talc to tell ; 
hope, longing, disappointment, death. 

Tliere is nothing lierc to live for, nothing to love ; nothing 
worth worrying, nothing wortli tlie chase. It is all vain 
striving, fruitless pursuit, merest illusion, sorriest farce. 

Those ruby lips ! \Vhat wild rapture they have eroked ! 
What tumultuous passion they have aroused ! What 
unbreakable chcains they have forged ! Joy, hope, longing, 
treason, betrayal — what earthly joys, Avhat earthly pain 
those lips betoken ! 

’Tis the season of youth ! ’Tis the time of spring ! spring 
with its smiling sky, blossoming trees, flowering gardens and 
nuptial splendours of vegetation. Hqw sweet and radiant 
nature looks, folded in her man tit? of wondrous hues. Youth 
and spring ! They make one supreme music ! List to the 
merry carolling of the birds, and enjoy the banquet of life : 
for life rushes on and time flies. Spring I thou inspires! love 
in the young, and revivcst fond, memories in the old! Who. 
can resist thy mighty, magical spell ; thy all-powerful sway ? 
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No second dawn doth youth know ; no second birth doth 
death eith(*r. A chequered day of sunshine and of showers, 
and then eternal sleep in an eternal ni^ht. A wasteful jest 
of Love ! What else is human life ? 


One moment of happiness without shadow, one moment 
of joy without fc'ar. This only would I ask of the i^ods —if 
gods there be. 

Wine, thou daughter of the grape, care-d<!stroyer, soul- 
inspirer, life-reviver, tliou charmer divine ! Never can we do 
without thee — at least in llu* season of (lower and song. Quafl' 
the wine and ease the burden of thy ft'ar, and let the world 
go its way. 

Where and how art thou, dearest ? Tell me, where and 
how ? My heart is wrung with gri(d‘ lor thee ; my eyes have 
shed unceasing tears ; without thee my life hath been on<‘ 
cruel, aching void. WHiere thou art now, is it anything like 
the land we live in ; is it .something sweet, sublinu* ; or is it 
all oblivion, on(! continual sh>ep V Would the drifting clouds, 
the wailing wind, the shining stars, tlu^ crisscent moon, — would 
these confide to us the solemn secrets that encirch; life and 
death ? 

What gift is too precious, what sacrifice too dear, what 
obstacles too great for love? It scaleth lofty walls, it 
breaketh iron bars ; it defieth the Avorld’s judgment ; it setteth 
the human soul aflame. What wreckage, what ruin, strew thy 
altar. Love — what fortitude, heroism, martyrdom sublime ! 

Come what may ! Let the Gods do their worst! I have 
no fears to fear, and no hopes to thwart. 
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A fierce fire is Love, beyond or above the strength of 
man. None can kindle, none can extinguish, none can resist 
its all-consuming flame. 

Will sorrows cease ? will truth triumph ? will love be ever 
a fadeless flower ? Not until conquered wrong and conquer- 
ing right acclaim a world set free. 

How the fates’ shuttles fly, ho« the threads twist and 
twine ! whore is free-will — the philosopher’s boast ? where 
the vaunted strength of man ? 

When are we free from pain; wh(‘n really rid of cares; 
when truly blessed with peace ? Never ! Resign — for who can 
wrestle with fate ? Renounce — for is not renunciation the 
lot of man ? 

One mysterious touch, and the past unrolls itself before 
the vye — forgotten loves revive, forgotten sorrows bleed. Ah ! 
that vanished woiH, the world that once was mine. ^ 

We pray from noon to night ; but do prayers avail ? Do 
they bring light in darkness, comfort in despjiir? They fall, 
alas, on heedless ears ; they baulk the hopes of man. 


What tragedy lurks in those soft, sad, streaming eyes ! 
Can words express or hand paint it, with the living hues of 
art? Rut tears quickly dry, and eyes, bedimmed with tears, 
grow bright again, and shine with love and joy, as of yore. 

Like the Flute .1 neither grow nor ever put forth a bloom. 
A brief day is all I have and tfiat, forsooth, for singing sorrow 
and voicing woe. 


S. Khuoa Bukhsh 
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THE FISCAL POLICY OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMJ^ANY 

The liscal policy adopted by the English East India 
Company has been the subject of a controversy. It has been 
emphatically maintained by some that the Company deli- 
berately set to work to destroy India’s manufactui’es. With 
equal emphasis it has l)eeu maintained on the other side 
that what is ascribed to deliberate policy on the part of the 
Company was the inevitahle consequence* of the Industrial 
Revolution in England and the unequal light between the 
handicraft and the machine ])roduct. It is propo.sed in these 
few pages to exjunine the liscal measures adopted by the 
Company in Rengal in tini early year.s of Ihe nineteenth 
centurv with a view to throw light on some of tin causes that 
drove out Indian products even from ouj* own markets. 

’J'he main features of the restrictions on thein ternal and 
external trade of Rengal as they existed towards the end of 
the first decade of the nineteenth century may be thus 
summarised: All goods whether imported from abroad or 
manufactured Avithin the countiw were liable to pay a con- 
solidated duty and having once jAaid that duty Avere allovA'ed 
free transit throughout the Avhole of Rengal. Thus cotton 
and silk piece-goods and cotton yarn irrespective of the 
place of their manufacture were charged a fixed duty of 
7^ per cent, and the Collectors of Customs Avere authorised to 
grant Bowamiahs or passes on the production of Avhich the 
traders could claim exemption from further levy of imposts. 
The country Avas studded Avith vhomkis or subordinate custom 
houses on passing through Avhich the goods were detained 
and subjected to a vexatious examination. 

It will be observed that the principle of discrimination 
had not yet found a place in the fiscal policy of the Company. 
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Britisli and Indian j^oods paid the same customs duty, were 
subject to the same restrictions and wore in other respects on 
a footing of perfect equality. But very soon the policy 
changed and a series of discriminatory measures designed to 
favour British shipping and British goods followed one 
another in quick succession. In 1811 goods imported on other 
than Britisli bottoms were subjected to double the ordinary 
rates of duty.’ In 181.5 the duty levied on many British 
imports was lowered and in many otlior cases the imports 
Avei’e made entirely duty-free. Thus cotton, cotton piece- 
goods of ( treat Britain imported into Bengal paid only 2^ per 
cent, whilst woollens, metals in a manufactured stage, canvas, 
cordage and marine stores, the produce of the United 
Kingdom, were allowed the right of free entry.- Two years 
later British goods wore further favoured when all metals 
whether manufactured or unmanufactured obtained a similar 
])rivilege.’‘ It is worth noticing that the transit duty to 
which the goods manufactured in India wore liable remained 
unaltered. For instance cotton piece-goods, cotton yarn, raw 
silk filature, Beniral wound silk paid a duty of 7^ per cent., 
Indian copper, steel, quicksilver paid 10 per cent. 

In these discritninatory measures an “ anxiety to promote 
British interests ” is observable.’ The policy which animated 
England at this time was the policy which she had adopted 
half a century earlier to\vards the American colonies. There 
is noticeable in these measures the same anxiety on the 
part of Great Britain to encourage her exports of manufac- 
tured goods, the same desire to ol)tain the raw materials 
of colonies and dependencies to the exclusion of her trade 
rivals. Only there is a difference; in the means by w'hich 


’ Appendix to the Report of the Select Comiuittee of the House of Commons, 1811. 

‘ Bengal Rog. IV, 1815. • 

* Bengal Rog. XXI, 1817. 

* The Reiiort of. the Comm, of lv88l appointed to tmfjnire into ifn> Customs niul 
Post Office system of India, 
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she set to work to achieve her object. In the older policy 
which Great Britain had adopted towards the American 
colonies she used to “ enumerate ” certain goods, mostly raw 
materials, which the colonies could sell exelusively to England. 
"With regard to India, however, she pursued the more 
enlightened policy of encouraging the export of raw materials 
to. Great Britain by a liberal grant of drawbacks.* 

The effect of these measures Avas reflected’in the trade 
returns of the period. A Avord of caution is however necessary 
in interpreting these returns on account of the complexity and 
variety of influences to which economic phenomena are 
subject ; it is not fair to ascribe one particular cause to a 
phenomenon when in reality it is due to the whole complex of 
causes in operation. The figures for the imports into Bengal 
during the years 1813-l J — 1820-21 are as follows : — - 


Private 

1813- 14 ... 

1814- 15 ... 

1815- 10 ... 

1816- 17 ... 

1817- 18 ... 

1818- 19 ... 

1819- 20 ... 

1820- 21 ... 


Trade. 

Its. 

... 1,25,34,738 

... 1,17,96,802 

.. 1,32,45,798 

... 1,87,96,053 

... 2,55,94,728 

... 2,84,56,015 

... 1,75,21,977 

... 2,24,45,163 


- Of these imports Great Britain took a rapidly growing 
share. In the year 1817-18 there w^as an increasd in imports 
of nearly 70 lacs (taking private trade and Company’s trade 
together) over those of 181(5-17 and Great Britain’s share 
amounted to 68 lacs. In the year 1818-19 the increase of 
private trade over that of the preceding year amounted to 30 


^ A ‘ drawback is a refund of some part of the dut^ on goods on their exportation. 
® Wilson’s Review^ of tlir External C<»nimeroe of Bengal. 
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lacs the whole of which came from Great Britain. An 
examination of the figures for imports of specific British 
commodities, e.g.^ copper and nails, piece-goods and woollens 
which were favoured by the tariff laws of the period discloses 
equally striking results. The following are the figures for 
imports into Bengal from all countries including Great 
Britain during the years 1813-19.' 



1813-14 

1 1814-1: 

IHin.lO 

1810-1*; 

1817-18 

[ 1818-19 
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Rs. 1 

Rs. 

i i 

Rs i 
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i ' 
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r.,07,07 1 

7,06,413 ; 

; 8.00,808 

0,80,346 
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0,07,830 1 

1 1 

9.H3"356 
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34.37,164 

Woollens 

! 4,20,0<'K) 
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[ 1,90,224 

I 3,33,075 

0,13,124 1 

7,08,94:1 


Great Britain’s share during these yeai-s was as follows' 
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2,78,710 I 

4, .55,078 

5,83,010 

8,21 ,43:i 

0,17,089 

Piece (loods 

91,8.35 

13,310 ! 

2,01,8 10 j 

1 

3,13,102 , 

11,20,909 j 

26,65,192 

WoollenH 

1,81, .521 

11,712 1 

1,22,019 j 

2,:38,(;i0 1 

6,74,184 

1 7,35,611 


These figures show that while Great Britain supplied 7 
per cent, of the copper and nails imported into Bengal in 
1813-14, in 1818-19 .she supplied 38 per cent. In piece-goods 
her share was 19 per cent, in 1813-14 and 77 per cent, in 
1818-19 ; in woollens her share was 43 per cent, in 1813-14 
while it increased to 95 per cent, in 1818-19. In iron and 


* Wilson’s Ueriew of tho Extornnl Comnicrco of ^Bengal. 
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irotimon£fei\y alone the percentage of her share remained 
stationary. Wlien one rentemhers that these were precisely 
the British pi’oducts which were favoured, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the laritf was partially n'sponsihle for hi’inging 
about this state of alfairs. 

It would perhaps he argued that, the increa.sed shai’o of 
Qi'eat Britain in the import trad(‘of Jh'ngal was due to the large 
scale and henet' cheap j)rodaetion that follow ed in the wake 
of the Industrial llevolution in England. More particularly, 
the increase since ISlu might he attributed to the conclu.sion 
of the peace with hh-ance. 'I’hat these Avere amongst the 
causes in operation must at once he conceded. “ The long 
pent-up stream of English merchandise may he said to have 
flooded the world at the elo.se of the IS'apoleonic AVars,” .says 
Professor Tau.ssig' and India was no exception to this. 
So much was this onrush of British merchandise feared in 
the United States of America that the Congre.ss hastened 
to put on the statute hook tin* I'arilT Act of 181(5, heavily 
jjenalising some of the British imports. IVhile, therefore, it 
must he admitted that (here is some force in these contention.s, 
it must at the same time he rememhei'cd that thi^ advantage 
which the British goods en joyed in the matter of the tariff 
was sufficient hy itself to enable the»ti to compete with Indian 
goods in the Indian markets. Speaking of the British piece 
goods the Customs Committee of 18;it observed “they had 
been faAmured hy the customs laws to a degree which might 
have enabled them to drive the former (Indian piece-goods) 
out of their own markets had the influejice of British 
machinery been less overwhelming than it really was.”' 

The contention has been ])ut forward that the Indian weaver 
could not he protected hy the imposition of import duties 
because of a “ growing belief on tly;> part of Parliament in 
freedom of trade which led hut a few years later to a very 


^ The Tariff Ilisfory of the United Staf^es, p. 20. 
i The Report of the Customs Committee of 1834. 
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large reduction in the import tiiriff of England itself.” ‘ But 
this is certainly not true of the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century. The Bengal liegulations of 1816 and 
1817 afford a very striking contrast to the Act of 1816 
adopted by the British Parliament to protect British agricul- 
tural interests. 

Meanwhile the exports of Bengal piectvgoods continued 
to decline. The consequent decr<^a.se in the yield of tfe 
export duty levied on these goods drew the attention of the 
authorities in India to the decline of the Indian cotton manu- 
factures and as early as 18 1‘.) the (fovernor txcneral infoi’med 
the Court of Directors that many industrious persons had been 
throwui out of employment. To the credit of the Directors 
it must he said that they issued instructioiis- to abolish all 
internal duties on piece-goods and on raw cotton produced in 
India. But the ( ioverjior (.JeiKwa) was not prepared to go so 
far as to al)olish the duties entiiady. What he did was to 
place British and Indian cotton goods on a footing of 
equality, both of tliein being innv subjected to a duty of 
24- p.c. (Ilegulation V, 182.f). Tliis measure has been 
characterised as an act of justice. But this justice was 
more aj)parent than real, for Indian cotton was subject to a 
duty of 5 p.c., cotton yarn to another 71, the finished 
product to a duty of 2.j p.c., and a further duty of 2^ .p.c. 
was levied should tin- cloth be dyed after the Roioannah 
had been taken out.’ T’hc Indian cotton cloth was thus 
subject to a duty of l7.j p.c. as contrasted with 2.] p.c. 
levied on the British product. Even. in tlie rules governing 
drawbacks British goods Avere favoured. Thus British piece- 
goods re-exported from India paid one-third the rate of 
duty leviable on Indian jnecc-goods. 

* C. J. Hamilton — Tlio 'J’rade U« l:ttioiis bt^wcoii intiia unti j). UOo. 

- Kroiu the Court of Directors to tlio (iovernor (ieiieral, dated tho lUli dune, lS2;i. 

^ Letter from Lord PHluuhovougli to tlic Cliairmau and Dy. CluiirnicUi of tho Court 
of Directors. 
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at the time M’onJd he, Jio^rever, only partially realised on pU 
mere review of the dilTereuce in the rates of duty leviable 
on the British and Indian goods. The manner and machinery 
of collection of the internal transit duti(‘s rendered them 
doubly odious. 'Phe illegal exactions of the* ill-paid officers, 
the right of search exercised ruthlessly or waived in con- 
sideration of a gratuity, the detention of goods on the pretext 
of search, the vexatious rules regarding the taking out of thi 
^oioannahts or passes made tin* “profession of merchani 
unpleasant and disreputable on account of the complete state 
of dependence in which the most respectable* people are placet 
on the meanest customs house officer.” Worse than all thest 
was another eftV'ct of a far-re.iching character. For I’eai 
of encountering on.* of those numerous custom houses ol 
which the country was full at the time, every little area tried 
to produce only for its own needs and tended to become self- 
sufficient. These miserable regulations discouraged large- 
scale production, and in the words of Trevelyan, encouraged a 
return to that “ barbarous state of things in w'hich everybody 
is obliged to produce and manufacture everything he requires 
for his own <‘onsumption.” It is no justification of this 
system that the internal trade increased from Its. 2,31-, 56, 021, 
in 1809-10 to Bs. 5,23,33,170 in 1831.' When a patient 
recovers in spite of the errors of the physician it does not 
show that the physician was in the right but that the 
patient had a particularly good constitution. Much of the 
success which is attributed to British machinery and British 
skill was the inevitable result of the conjoint operation of 
several forces in which tariff discrimination and the hard- 
ships and iniquities resulting from the system of internal 
transit duties played no inconsiderable part. The argument 
has been put forward that in 1811-15 the British cotton 


' Obseivdtioub ou tbc Transit and lown Duties of Bengal by Messrs. 0. D’Oyly anc 
tt. M. Parker. 1834 
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goods competed successfully with the Indian produce in th6' 
?feiVa market notwithstanding an import duty of 15 p.c. on 
the former.' But it is forgotten tliat the Indian goods were 
handicapped at that time by the accumulated weight of the 
transit duty levied successively on cotton wool, cotton yarn 
hnd linished product, in all amounting to 20 p.c., only a very 
small portion of which was given as drawback when these gooj^ 
were exported to Java on foreign bottoms.’ Indian industries 
were subject to two destructive forces, tlie one acting fcom ' 
• without and the other from within. J^’ir.stly, tliey had to beAr 
the full force of foreign competition and secondly, they were 
assailed from within by the ruinous internal duties. The 
Hon. Fred. John Shore observes on this point : “we have for 
years be(‘n vaunting the splendid triumph of English skill 
and capital in carrying cotton from India to England, and 
after manufacturing it there biinging the cloth to India and 
underselling the natives. Is this a>iy way surprising under 
such an intolerable system as is above described ? ” * 

The circumstances which led to the abolition of this 
system so ruinous to tivule and industry ai*e not without 
interest. Reference has becni made above to the letter of the . 
Court of Directors urging the abolition of internal duties on 
piece-goods. In lSs29 they again wrote on the subject and 
in 1830 they expressed their opinion in strong terms. They'’ 
observed : “ the great objections to the tr insil duties appear 
to us to be more deserving of attention each time we recur . 
to the subject.” It appears that in accordance with these 
repeated insta’uctions the authorities in India contemplated 
their abolition and proposed to reimbur.se th(5msnlvos for the loss 
of revenue by taxing the seaborne commerce and the imports 
of metal in particular. This pro{)osal was placed before the 

' Hannlton — Tiacli* Kulations hctwcoii liitfii intl p 2(M 

* See tht* pioviHionq of I \ nl ]SlO .uid Set 12, Rocfulafum IV, ISl"), read with 

Ref^ulation Ilf of IHll. 

■* Shore’B Minutes on IndiiHi Affaiis, Vol 2, ]> 309 
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Calcutta merchants for opinion. But as tlioy were not 
unanimous in their opinion and entertained apprehension 
that “their constituents in England would be dissatisfied 
at seeing them assenting to” tax on their commodities, 
the proposal was dropped.' Shortly afterwards Trevelyan 
published his Report on the Ti’ansit Duties and it soon 
bpcame evident that the system must either be ended 
or mended. In Lord William Hentinck appointed 

a committee to inv(?stigate and report on the whole question 
of customs and transit duties. While this committee was 
sitting, the then Governor of Agra, tin; Hon’ble A. Ross on a 
representation from the Hoard of Revenue of that presidency 
abolished the Bareilly Cawnpore and l^'anikkabad customs 
house and soon followed u}) this measure by the abolition of 
all internal custom house's and the only duty Avhich con- 
tinued to be collected was that on the merchandise crossing 
the preventive lino cstablislujd along the frontier of the 
Agra presidency.’ The Governor General, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who was not consulted in tlu; matter, had two alternatives 
before him. He could either rescind the order of the Governor 
of Agra and re-establish the custom houses or take the more 
logical course of adopting similar measures for the whole of 
Bengal. To his lasting credit he adojded the second alterna- 
tive and thus rid Bengal of a system which had promoted 
roguery, bribery, perjury, smuggling and had for years put 
fetters on her trade and industry. 


JiTENDRAPRASAD NeOGI 


' Appendix B to the observatit»ns on the Transit and Town Duties ol* Bengal. 
Extracts from a letter to Sir Ch. Me‘tcalfe dated tho 17th October, 18B2, by Messrs. 
G. Chester and H. Sargent. 

^ Extract from a separate letter from India, dated the 2n(l March (No. 1 ), 183(> to 
the Court of Directors 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 
CHAPTER in 
“This was a Man” 

“ Please, brush my hair first. ” 

“ No, mummy dear, my hair first.” 

“Nay, brother, but I should be first.” 

“ Look here.” said Guiiavanti smiling, “ have I got four 
hands? You come one after the other.” 

“ If Jagat wants to be second, of course lie may. He calls 
mo ‘ Devi’ and so 1 should be first by right.” 

“ Very well, .vou come first, that’s all ! ” and Gunavanti 
made Tauman .sit near her. Duidng tin* last two or three 
weeks Gunavanti’s loving ways had e.Ktended their charm over 
her neighboui's also, llarilal and his daughter respected her 
as an elder. Tanman spent the whole day atRaghubhai’s place. 
The children played all day long ; they romped together, ate 
together and (piavrelled a dozen times in the day — but they 
never went to bed without making up and becoming friends 
again. Erom last night 'I’anman had insisted on sleeping 
under the same roof as dagat. 

“Auntie, your boy calls me names.” 

“ What names ?” 

“ But, mutnmy, she also calls me many names.” 

“ He calls me ‘ Devi,’ ‘T'anudi,’ and yesterday he read out 
of his book * who’ll buy my little Tanrnankin’!” 

“ And what names do you give him ? Please don’t waggle 
your head so.” 

“I? Sometimes ‘brother’ and sometimes ‘Kishor’and 
only rarely do I call him ‘ ray Lord Jaga.’ ” 

“ No, mother, she calls me this very often. She tells 
lies.” 
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“ Little children love ench other Tanmau began 

to recite. 

“Oh, do stop your prattle. TIow can I do your hair 
nicely if j'’ou wriggle about in this niauner?” 

“ What is going on, my child ?” Jished llamkisandasji 
entering. Jagat ran to the old Bawaji, who lifted him up in 
his arms and put him down aft(T a few moments. 

“ AVelcoino, Maharaj !” said Ounavanti. The Maliaraj put 
his stiiff in a corner and stroking his beard began to walk to 
and fro in his usual manner. In the meanwhile Tan man had 
got her hair nicely braided and had arisen from her seat. 

“ Woll, girlie ! ” asked Bawaji. 1’anman turned away her 
face and going up to the door, muttered, “Oh well, who cares 
for us ? BaAvaji has got liis Jagat ; but we two are not going 
to care for such old gentlemen, not we.” She pouted disdain* 
fully ; but she snatched up the Ba^A^•iji^s staff, as she reached 
the door and quickly made olf with it. Bamkisandasji loved 
this girl also and when she Wcis bent on some prank like this, 
he entered into the game Avith great z^st. 

“ Stop, thief ! Avbatare you about? Stop, at onco, I say!” 
shouted Bawaji Avith difficulty restraining his laughter. 

“ What have we got to do with you ?” ; and smiling 
archly Tanman took away the staff' into the courtyard. 

“Jagat, my boy, run and bring this little thief to me.” 

Jagat jumped up and ran after Tanman. They ran all 
round the house till tired. At last 'I’anman charged straight 
at Bawaji, avIio Avas ready Avith outstretched arras to catch 
her. First she and tl\eu Jagat fell into their broad expanse, 
and BaAvaji held them tight to his breast. 

“ Now, you imp, I have caught you ! Just wait, and you 
shall have a taste rtf my staff. Have you no respect for 
old age ?” He gave the children a parting embrace before 
he put them down again. 

“ Well, Gunavanti, to-day some fellow-disciples of our 
Teacher have come to the temple from Virpur and there is 
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goinj^ to be a little Bhajan-i)arty.' So I am come to take son 
with me.” 

“ To-day th<>re is a nauicli at the court and Baghubhai 
wanted to take them there.” 

“No mother, we are not going there. Are we, Tanman?” 
cried Jagat. He never liked being taken out by Baghubhai. 

“ Of course not ; they shall go along with me. Go, 
children, and get your things on.” 

“ But you should bring us back at night.” 

“Oh, no. They shall sleep there.” 

“ Yes, auritie dear, we will stay there.” The children 
walked out arm in arm. 

“ See, Gunavanti, what a pretty couple they make. God 
seems to have meant them for each other. 

Gunavanti smiled a little and said, “ Yes ! she is not of 
our caste, else I would surely have got her for my son.” The 
Hindu mother feels greater pleasure at the marriage of her 
son than at his birth, and even the talk of his marriage is a 
perpetual comfort. The children heard the last few words ; 
with a glance at each othew they went in to dress. 

“ Gunavanti, did you hefir the latest news ?” 

“ What ? ” 

“ You know Champa, the dancing girl, she who has been 
called out from another place ? His Highness is going to keep 
her permanently in his retinue.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Bawaji ! The poor prince has got a bad 
name, so people talk anything and everything about him.” 

Just then a shadow fell across the veranda. A Sminyasi 
had come to' beg for alms. 

“ Mother, pray give something.” There was some magic 
in the tone of that gentle request whicH did not belong to the 
yellow robe the man wore. Both turned to look at him and 

• 

‘ A party where devotional soii^h nn<l hymns are sung and some of the episodes from 
ancient scrijitures are recited. These are generally held after nightfall and sometimes 
have really splendid musical accoinpanimeut. 
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were astonished. The man was standing there humhly asking 
for alms, hut looked as if he could give alms to thousands. 
The Snnnynsi was still a young man. Even among thousands 
his fair and finely cliiselled features might have struck 
anybody. Arjuna might have looked thus when he carried 
away his bride Subhadra, or perchance Mahadeva in the 
full splendour of his youth might have had this grace. 
His appearance indicated latent j)Owers of the dancing 
Shiva, which, if unloosened, could dance the whole world 
into destruction. His lips wore ripe and full ; usually they 
were parted hy a (juief, loving smile, but they could have 
curled up’ with the consciousness of power and could have 
caused men to tremble to ))ehold them ; and looking at the 
man, one would have thouglit the latter po.ssilnlity not at all 
unnatural. Some earthly lover might have imagined such 
lips for his beloved, but this man’s eyes had a heavenly look in 
them. They leflected tin* wisdom, pure and jn'ofound, which 
belongs only to those who meditate uj)on the Origin of things, 
or by those who are merged in unceasing contemplation of the 
Absolute, i'he light Hashing from these eyes had no power, 
shared hy the piii’c rays of the sun, of con(|uering darkness 
and filth. Upon the fair and majestic expanse of the forehead 
deep thinking and profound study were unmistakably stamped. 
One might have expected to see such majesty crowning the 
brows only of that Oc(!an of Vedantic lore, that super-sage 
Shankaracharya. Complete self-possession and the peace that 
comes through it were oozing out at every pore of the man. 
He stood there like a well-guai’ded, self-contained fortress 
without any looi)hole of either a fault or a foible. 

Jlamkisandasji knew everybody in the town, so he was 
surprised to see the stranger and his manifest powers. Guna- 
vanti, full of faith and devotion, stood gazing at the ascetic 
in mute adoration, llis appearance had a.ssured her that he 
was no ordinary low-caste beggar. 

“ Maharaj, who are you ?” asked Bawaji. 
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The Sdumjasi turned his large eyes upon llamkisandaaji. 
The honest gaze of llainkisandasp bent low in reverence 
before the power and wisdom flashing from those wondrous 
eyes. The mind of even the ignoi’ant Bawaji felt the respect 
and reverence due to a spiritual superior. 

“ T ! I am but om? of the luimblest of the servants of the 
Almighty Lord,”’ evcni in th<*se simple words there was^a 
boundless humility and an irresistibh' charm. 

“ Where are you from ? ” 

“ 1 am froin the villag<; of Varat. Some business of the 
temple has to be aihmded here.” 

“ Are you really from Varat ? And how is my friend 
there, Karurianandji ? ” 

“ Th(! Swami ji is my (riiru. I have come hither at his 
bidding. But i)ar(lon, good Sir ; wboni have f the honour of 
addressing ? ” 

So reflued and yet so uualfoctcHl was his manner, that 
both Giinavanti and Ramkisandas ji hdt their inspect for him 
increasing every moment. Ilamkisandasji in reply gave his 
name and with a humility In^ had never felt in his life before 
requested tlm bonour of a visit from him at his temple. 

“ Not to-day, pardon me, Maharaj. When I come again 
I will surely do myself the honour and pleasure of visiting 
you at your temple.” 

liaghubhai came up the front steps just at that moment; 
he was ve.vcd to see tin* two ascetics and muttered something 
about ochre robes and family honour. Ele dared not say 
anything to Ramkisaiidasji, so he vented his anger on the 
other man. 

“ Who are you, Sir, aud what do you want ? ” 

T’he Sannyasi cast a piercing glance upon the Kotwal, 
taking his full measure from top to toe. Tie smiled as a 
grown up person smiles at the folly of a child. To Raghubhai 


Sarhchidonnnda is tbn nniric always used by ibis man fov ibo Absolute. 
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the smile was inscrutable, but he felt his power was being 
set at nought and he saAV himself being humbled. In spite 
of all this he felt himself carried off by the irresistible magic 
of the Swami’s personality. 

“ Pear Sir ! ” replied the Swami, “ I am a Sannyasi and 
have come for alms.” He took the proffered gift of flour from 
Gkinavanti and walked away. 'Po liaghubbai this was a new 
and strange experience. This man had proved the wonderful 
power he had even over himself, the Kotwal. 

“AVcll, children, where are you off to? ” 

“ Bawaji has come to fetch them. There is a Bhajan 
party.” 

Raghubhai had no particular wish to take the children 
out. So he was reliev(!d and felt tluinkful to the old man. 

“ Well you may go, good-bye, Bawaji.” 

“Good-bye. Now come, Jagat on one side of me and 
Taqman on the other.” 

“ No, Bawaji,” said Taninan, “ we will walk together 
hand in hand by ourselves.” 


CilAPTJiR IV 
The Troth Plightet) 

Bawaji arrived at the temple with the children. It was 
an old temple and part of it was in ruins. 'J'he entrance 
opened into a big inner courtyard ; the sanctuary was just 
opposite the door and in it stood the images of Bamchandraji 
and Sitaji. There were two rooms on^ either side of this in 
*one of which was some furniture and the other was used as 
Bawaji’s private room. There wsis a covered veranda running 
all round the courtyard. A dozen or more Bawajis were sit- 
ting in the courtyard. Some were pulling quietly at their 
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Ganja-pipes ; a couple were trying to put right a big drum by 
thumping and pulling it in various ways. Another old Bawaji 
was making herculean but fruitless efforts to tune a SHar as 
ancient as himself. 

“ Look here, here comes Jlamkisandasji.” 

“ Yes, Janardan, my boy. Now make ready for the 

A young disciple, fully dressed in a loin-cloth, made haste 
to prepare for the Aril. Itamkisandasji, meanwiiile, took 
the childrtm into tlie sanctuary to pay their homage to the 
deities. 

“.But, oh Bawaji, your liamchandraji is still fast asleep.” 

“How so?” 

“ How ? Have I yet rung the bell ? - 

“ Indeed, I had forgotten,” and the Bawaji lifted up 
Tanman to I’ing the bell. 

“ And look here, my dears, we will be singing hymns all 
night to Hamji. If you feel sleepy just come her(i and tuck 
yourselves in on that mattress in the corner.” 

“Very well.” 

Coming out llanikisandasji asked, “Jankidasji, do you 
know the Swamiji of Varat ? ” 

“ Oh, that old fellow ? Yes, what of him ? ” 

“ I saw his disciple to-day. .\ wondrous man ! 1 have 

never seen a more splendid specimen of manhood.” 

“ Oh, yes, T too have heard that he has bad a new disciple 
these last couple of years and the whoh' village has gone stark 
mad after hljji.” 

In the rapanwhile Janardan had got the Arft ready, 
he now brought in the requisites and all the Bawajis got up 
and went into the sanctuary, llamkisandasji grasped in his 
powerful hands the heavy round brass tray with its seven 
lighted wicks. I’hree or four people began to strike on' brass 

‘ After doing reveronoe to the deity tlu; worshipper rings the bell hung inside the 

ohambei*. 
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goiiffs. In the further ooriier a couple thundered away upon 
a kettle drum. At short intervals .Jankidasji blew ear- 
splitting blasts from a huge conch, others started ringing 
bells of various sizes thus adding their <'tforts to (he praise- 
worthy task of rousing Ramji. God is ever so much greater 
than man and correspondingly greater is the noise needed to 
wake him up. Very likely for this reason lie is unable to 
liear the whispered prayers f)f h<;ipless cireatures uasted hy 
hunger and enfeebled by disease ! 

The .lr^/‘of the Bawaji was enough to burn up, besides 
the sins, all patience as well, in most human beings. It lasted 
about three quarters of ;iu hour. On either side of the 
images of Rama and Sita the Bawajis stood in two rows 
like courtiers. Most were singing to the tune of the 
whirling tray. Drunk with the holy wine of the Bhajan, 
their ignorant, illiterate souls left all tin; vexations, 
troubles and sins of the world behind them and soared 
away into the higher, purer regions tilled with unselfish 
divine love. 

Jagat and Tanman were standing just in front. For a 
few minutes they too had joined their [>alms in devotion, but 
getting tired they soon let their hands droj). xV couple of 
minutes later Jagat began to sulfer from fidgets in his legs 
on account of his having had to stand still so long and he 
began to stamp on the floor with his feet. 'I’anman’s feet too 
w^ere tired so she leaned with her arm on Jagat’s shoulder. 
The pretty limbs of the two little children — the beauty of 
Tanman .specially — seemed to blaze forth iii the flickering 
light of the waving Arli. After a time Tanman began to 
sing. Music is catching. In the midst of the deafening 
clatter and din around she sang out loudly. “ Raghupati, 
7x)rd of Heaven, deign to dwell in this poor heart ” — she 
began the first song learnt by the maidens of Gujarat. Some- 
times she beat her little foot on the floor to keep time. 
Tanman got completely absorbed in her music. 
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The Arti ended at last and tlie din suddenly subsided. 
A moment ago there was noise enough to awaken ten 

thousand corpses from their graves, and now one could 

have heard a pin drop. Only the sweet bird-like notes of 
Tanman were heard trilling out : “ Rama slew the dreaded 
demon.” 

Tlie Baw'ajis, so long absorbed in the Arfi, turned 
suddenly, and stood struck with amazement. Like the 

love-song of a nightingale after the thunders of a world- 
destroying tempest sounded the sweet notes. Even their 
hardened h(^arts were melted and they looked admiringly 

at the pair. 

Suddenly s<‘lf-consciousness came back to Tanman ; hers 
was the onl_\ voic«i heard, and Ijiushing crim.son, she stopped 
abru))tly. 

“ Bravo, little girl, bravo,” said .lankidasji coming near, 
“ well done indeed ! ” H(.‘ lifted up I'anman in his arms. The 

peace following the music was nou' again disturbed, for the 
sweet olVerings were now being distributed. The noise began 
again. As we come down from heaven and get among physical 
things onc(‘ again, we naturally cry out. 

The children enjoyed the sAveets, and all went out into 
the op(,‘n courtyard. .Tankida.sji still held 1’anman in his lap. 
.Tagat was sitting at a distance. After some time the musical 
instruments consented to give forth some semblance of har- 
monious notes. 

“ Bear,” said .lankidasji. “do sing something.” 

IVinman sjniled. Which maiden dislike flattery and praise ? 
“ No, Maharaj.’'. 

“ No, but you must.” 

“ But what shall I sing. I cannot sing at all.” 

“ No, no, do not tell stories. Sing anything.” 

“ Yes, darling, don’t be shy,*’ pleaded Rarakisanda.sji. 

“ Well, then, listen. But I do not know songs about 
Ramchandraji but about Krishna.” 
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“ Oh, well, it. does not matter.’’ 

'I’anman cleared her throat; her tender tlute-like notes 
poured out in a sweet little ballad.' 


“ My love has quite forgotten me, 

O darlint^j of my heart, my Lord. 

My Kahnuda,- I trusted thee 

Fals(^ is thy love and false (liy word. 


All through the weary ni^ht I weep 

My heart is torn ’twixt hopes and fears. 
Sleep closes not my burning eyes. 

My j)illow, friend, is wet with tears. 


’Tis true, my Ilari, once you sent. 

With woi'ds of love, a letter sweet ; 
Hut black ai*t thou, and faithless too, 
Thin(^ heart is black Avith foul deceit. 


You won my untried maiden love, 

Then flung mt^ helpless from your side 
Oh, Chieftain of 1»roud Jadav clan, 

AYould such base deed enJiance their pride ? 


Without thee- life hath lost its charm ; 

A corner in thy loving heart 
Keserve for me ; — oh, come to me, 
Give me one kiss — ere life depart. ” 


^ No traiiBlatioii can j'lvc an idea ot tlu3 boauky of the ori^jinal tyric. Each word there 
iH full of tonflor appociation of Kriahnii ii,rnl Radha. 'fhe translator has merely attnrn]»te(l 
a feeble paraphrase 
• Krishna- 
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Th<! Hawajis, — the adamant-hearted iJawajis, knowing 
neither love nor family, who had newer bathed in the sweet 
stream of a maiden’s love, who would not even have oared to 
Avash their hands after spilling human blood — even such 
hard-hearted BaAvajis felt their very beings thrilled by the sad 
simplicity of this ballad. For some moments — a dozen per- 
haps — they alloAved the AA’aters of pure lov(i to lave tfeeir 
hearts, they bathed in its limpid stream and — emerged the 
better and the purer from it. To sing songs throbbing with 
all the ecstasy of burning love or even to hear the burning 
notes of the heart is real education. For they pierce through 
the outward indifference of mankind, they melt away the ice 
of seltishnes.s, which freezes “the genial current of the soul” 
and whatever raises the brute up to the human level is educa- 
tion in the truest sense. 

All acclaimtHl Tanman loudly as she finished her song. 

“But,” said Jankida.sii, Avho had been looking about him 
for some time, “ Sita is here, but where has our Bamji dis- 
appeared ? ” 

“ Poor little chap ! Tie must haA'c gone to bed. Now, 
Tanman darling, you too run away. Yon did exceedingly well 
to-day and gave ns the greatest pleasure. I’annian got up 
and looked round her but no .lagat Avas to be seen. 

Jankidasji at last managed to straighten the strings of 
his crazy suitor and with a. long-draAvn “ a-a-a-a-a-a-a- . . . , ’ 
now coughing, uoav spluttering, arranged to bring his voice to 
the correct pitch. After about a quarter of an hour’s running 
over the whole gamut Avith eA^ery coneeivahle variation, some 
connected words began to come from his throat : 

“ My soul, give up life’s shifting quicksand 
And on Rock of Ages anchor.” 

Tanman began to search for Jagat. Every girl, even a 
child of eight or nine has got the intuition of her sex; so. she 
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knew that -lagnt had some special reason for leaviii" her and 
•'oing' away. Sin* wenl fo fclie I’ooni where the mattress had 
been spread for them, dagat was lying; iipoii it, face down. 
'I'anman quietly went iij) to him and sat down near him. She 
leaned against .lagat’s body. ])ut he did not speak ; she gave 
him a little loving slap but he only .set his lips tight and 
moved not.. Jagat was really angry and was not likely to 
give way .so easily. 

“ Kishor, dearest, do speak to me. Do look up, my 
darling,” said 'ranman, and with all her strength tried to turn 
him on his back. At last Jagat yielded to her elfort.s, and 
said : 

“ You go and sing and laugh by vonrself. What have T 
to do with you ! ” Love’s sway must always be undivided. 

“ Na,v, Kishor, my dear, don’t say that. If you had told 
me so T would never h.ive sung,” cooed 'rauman. “ Brother 
dear, please do not treat me thus, I am to b<‘ with you only 
a few days more.” 

Jagat was suddenly startled into life and sat up ; “Why 
•so ? ” 

“ Ah, now yam speak, yon dear old rogue ! ” 

“No, but do tell me, why only a few dayas more r ” 

“ Yes, I quite forgot to tell you. We are going away'.” 

“ When ? VYhen ? And who are the ‘ we ’ ? ” 

“ Father says he will be ])roliably' transferred.” 

“Really?” “ \''es.’' 

“ Oh, my dear Tan man. what shall I do without you ? ” 
The words of the child were innocent, but they implied a 
deep and real wound ; “ Hom' shall 1 get on without you.” 

“ But surely' I will come back.” 

Jagat felt being crushed by the impending calamity; 

“ How so ? Will your father be transferred here again ? ” 

Both 1 ‘emained for a while sunk in deep thought. They 
looked at each other in helpless dejection. At last Tanman 
found a way out. 
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“ Hut sui’ely T will always write to you. And when T 
itrow up I u ill come hack.'' 

Jai'at liked this proposition better. “ Vos, I wilt also 
s?row up l)y then and will he earniiii' my own living', and we 
will live tog'c'ther — uiuinn)y, \ou and I,” cried lie, his heart 
swelling with oride. 

“ And then we will marry,” added Tanman, as ii a 
sudden (lash had illumined th<‘ darkness of their ignorance. 
Hut once again she was plunged in deep thought. “ But, 
Kishor, dear, if you forget mer ” 

“ I forget you ? ” cried Kishor proudly. H.e was already 
well ac(|uainte(l with romances and their hinguage. “ I forget 
you? ]\Ty Devi? No, it can never he. What are you 
thinking of ? ” 

“ Honour bright ? ” 

“ Honour bright! dust come hero,” saying so, he caught 
Tanman ’s arm and led her in front of the altar where the 
images stood in the sanctuary. 

“Here before Itamchandraji 1 swear never to forget 
you.” 

For live minutes the children remained quiet and solemn. 
From outside; came the deep bass notr's of llamki,saudasji 
singing — “All the world is seeking ttama-a-a-a- . . . ” Then 
came a wonderful moment, for both. The oppressing load on 
their hearts was lightened and the soul of each looked into 
the other’s eyes. “My Kishor!” “ DeVi ! ” and they clasped 
hands before the altar. 

At six o’clock the next morning Bamkisandasji finished 
his Bhajan, and after singing his morning hymn ' he went in 
to wake up the children. 'I'he little lovers were asleep on the 
mattress looking like unopened ro.sebuds. They were still 
clasping each other’s hands as if afraid of being separated 


‘ Bhtiiruvi. 
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ev(m ill sleep. The tender light of the morning was falling 
around them, and soft sweet breezes M'^ere blowing round their 
pretty faces. It seemed as if the souls of both, as tender and 
pure as their bodies— had attained the goal of human endea- 
vour, and, completely absorbed into each other, were being 
united before their God in bonds of Love Divine, Did the 
gods and goddesses wed thus of old ? 

{ To hr aoiiTunied) 

K. M. Munsui 
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CO-OPERATION AND THE PROBLEM OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

One of the world’s greatest teachers held ignorance to 
be the worst of sins and the root cause of human misery, 
and it certainly seems that if the leaven that is now working 
in all countries brings them disaster insteiid of a happier era, 
ignorance will be the cause ; ignorance of what might be done 
towards solving all our problems by the simple and peaceful 
means of economic co-operation ; we ai’e concerned in this 
article with the solution by co-operation of the fundamentally 
important problem of education, but we cannot separate one 
from others tliat it would solve, so, for every reason, we 
shall start by considering co-operation in a general way. 

The movement that bears that name, may be said to be on 
the eve, now, of triumph, owing to the productive power given 
to labour by industrial progress, and the increased facilities 
given for employing unskilled workers. The earning classes 
will see that this progress is opening up for them a new and 
very simple way of solving their problems, both economic 
and political, by organising themselves to work for each 
other, to employ each other mutually as we might express it, 
and so to be independent of the “ laws of supply and demand ” 
and that is what we have to understand pow first and foremost. 

There is no need to explain to people in India that this plan 
would solve political problems as well. as economic ones. In 
the language that is now current, if people had the option of 
working in their own economic organisation, it would be 
perfectly easy for them to withhold their co-operation entirely 
from any government, and by that means to bend governments 
to their will. 

But a good deal of confusion exists nowin popular notions 
as to'what co-operation is, and what it might or might not do. 
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owing to the fact that the pioneers failed to carry out their plaii 
as originally conceived, and that the co-operative movement then 
transformed itself into a mere democratic system of trading. 

Some early pioneers tried to organise people in co-operative 
communities or “ commonwealths ’’ to produce the principal 
necessaries of life for themselves. I’hey thought out their 
plan well, they foresaw, and arranged for, the economic 
difficulties that would have to be met, but they failed in 
practice because the Avorkers were neA er luisellish enough to 
sink their personal opinions and Avork together to cairy out the 
plan. Innumerable attempts were made, but they all came 
to grief in that Avay. I'he Hoehdale co-operative shops system 
is the basis of the movement as Ave see it uoav. Ihe 
plan is to create later, industries which the co-operators 
would support by being customers to them, enjoying them- 
selves the profits that arc made, and for those industries 
ultimately to AA'ork together and carry out tin' triu* idea of 
mutual employment and economic independence. But, to cut 
a long story short, th(> whole in ten'st of tin* co-operators seems 
to have centred in the profits of tb<‘ shops, the ideal was left 
to look after itself and thus it was never attained. 

Quite naturally tlnm, tlie idea is now ti.xed in the poinilar 
mind that co-operation as origiiially conceiA'^ed, /.c. mutual 
employment, demands more altruism to eari'y it out than aac 
possess and that, tliciefore, co-operation does not offer a 
practical solution for our greater problems. 

But success depends on a factor that is changing constantly 
and rapidly ; namely the productive power of labour. Pro- 
gress is constantly opening up ucav facilities for carrying 
out the true idea : that of mutual employment. 

* We must set ourselves to discovering Avays of commencing 
the application ol this economically sound idea that short- 
sighted selfishness will not be able to d('feat, and those who 
will take the trouble to do that may be the .saviours of our 
modern civilisation. 
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Now in this connection a profoundly interesting situation 
has arisen to which all workers for plogress must give their 
very best attention. 

Many people excuse themselves from active participation 
in elTorts to solve social proltlems, saying that charity 
begins at home. None, however, can tail to take an interest, 
in some way or other, in the problem of education, because 
it goes straight to almost every home. Now co-operation 
can solve our educational problems and nothing else can. 

All have come to realise at least that we need a more 
practical system of education than we have. Those who take 
the most superficial view see that, as a result of education 
having spread so much among all classes, liberal professions, 
and gerterally all the occupations for whicli schooling qualifies 
people, are overstocked, so schools as they ai*e ut)W circumstanced 
do not fit hoys to make a living. Those who look more deeply 
into the question of the welfare of future generations see more 
reasons than on(.“ to demand a rapid and radical reform of our 
educational system. 

Physiologists know now, that tin' young human being is 
extraordinarily plastic and capable of being moulded either 
for better or for worse ; and the age of “ plasticity,” in the 
opinion of the Tloyal (lotnmission on Physical Deterioration, 
continues up to about eighteen. 

We know now that, by sotting to work in the right way, 
to develop children’s vitality, their alertness, their energy we 
can to an enormous extent, mak<‘ normal children energetic 
and strong and form even their character in the moral sense. 

We know, therefore, that there are (lungs we can do for 
the young by the side of which the importance of the mere 
teaching, which is the be-a ll and end-all of our present system, 
seems to shrink into insignificance. Besides, by proper food and 
attention to hygiene, vitality an^ strength are induced by keep- 
ing the child at occupations that, by interesting it keenly, call 
forth the utmost of joyful exertion ; joy and hearty exercise 
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of all the faculties are the sunshine and showers that' make the 
. young human plant develop. The moral senses which are 
founded upon the conceptions of love and of duty, are exer- 
cised by keeping the child at employment that will be a 
laboui’ of love. 

Now all this means, in a few words, that the very simplest 
and the most natural of all things, namely suitable practical 
work, the fruits of which are always visible, and the inspira- 
tion of which is loving sci’vice, is the most important thing in 
education. Thus it is that all great educationists endorse the 
view Ruskin has expressed so well in the words : “ Employ- 
ment is the half, and the primal Inilf, of education, it is 
the warp of it ; and the tinencss or the endurance of all the 
subsequently Avoven pattern depends wholly on its straight- 
ness and its strength.” 

Second in importance to useful work for vitality-training, 
is undoubtedly play and sports generally, to which, there 
fore, the very greatest care should be given and for which we 
must give full opportunities. 

We have not to contemplate any I’evolution so alarming 
to the ordinary mind, as the substitution of moral and vitality 
training for schooling. As a matter of fact, class-work is 
necessary also from the highest point of view of training. 
Study is the supreme means of giving mental discipline, 
which is, of course, of foremost importance in moral 
training. If continuous, however, class Avork is morally and in 
every Avay bad, and must be utterly condemned. In long 
stretches it induces a , spii it of listlessness and shh'king, of 
everything in fact that is absolutely poison to the young in the 
plastic age. It must alternate Avith practical AA’ork and sports. 
Then children Avill take to it also keenly, because it will be a 
change and it Avill then do then good not harm. 

What, then, we need is a Acery long day at school in which 
constant changes Avill produce constant and keen interest and 
the day will be passed, not cheerfully only, but with delight, 
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each change coining in such a way as to create a strong 
and lively interest and then, as physiologists can tell 
us, every normal child will grow up energetic, ' alert and 
strong. 

Thex*e will be nothing but agreement now-a-days as to the 
desirability of such an educational .system, but the whole ques- 
tion is how the cost is to be met. The answer is to be found in 
a single word- -and that is, co-operation ; and a co-operative 
organisation can allow us to do all that is desirable for the very 
poorest children as well as for the rich. Thus we may 
hope that we shall find the educationist, in solving his 
own problem, the pioneer of the co-operative idea of mutual 
employment, and leading us in the direction in which is to be 
found the realisation of hope for all our longings for better 
social conditions. 

Industrial jirogress has enabled us to mak<‘ such great use 
of the labour of children, employed, of course, with a sufficient 
proportion of adults, that it is in our power to make the 
practical work pay from the age of ten or so. But we should 
require probably one adult to every two children, so that if they 
were employed, one-third of their time on the practical work, it 
would mean thaf there would be approximately an adult 
worker for every six or eight childi’en above, .say, ten. Edu- 
cation on this plan would, therefore, need its two distinct 
departments, the one scholastic and the other economic. 

To organise the economic department is the great work of 
the educational and social reformer, to day. 

Now, we come to an economic principle that is of the very 
greatest importance and opens up immense possibilities for 
education. 

The child, and even, in the great majority of cases, the 
student, being a member of a family, other members of which 
earn money, can perfectly well bring his contribution in kind, 
provided only that it is in the form of articles of common use 
With a reasonable amount of choice, so thrt it would be better 
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in «v«ry way to employ the children |)i‘oducing articles for 
their own use and for use in their families — -that is to say “ eo 
operatively.” 

This means that the c()lleji:e and school industrial establish,- 
ments would enable the youns;- norkei’s. as we mi^ht express 
it, to earn their waufes double, since thev would earn both as 
producers and as distributors— or supposing their productive 
labour had no particular value, still they would earn the 
distributors’ [irolits. 'I’his double earning is in any case the 
strength of co-operation, and not peculiar to this case; the 
principle, however, would work v(3ry simply and very visibly 
applied to education, and thus opens up immense possibilities. 

But now for the present let us not thijik so much of 
possibilities for the future, but rather of how we might be able 
to make a small beginning with schools ,\s they are and vrith 
the parents’ jtrejudiccs as we actually find thtun ; to herein such 
work somehow, is the important thing. 

Market gardeji produce can he grown under good condi- 
tions for less than half of what it generally costs to buy 
retail. If. then, schools were to have gardens with a .sufficient 
number of trained gardeners, imder competent supervi.sion 
and direction, the boys tuight have excellent practical training 
in doing some work under (h(! gardeners in rotation. .Vt first 
we should not be able to persuade parents to consent to more 
than a few hours a week of practical work, so that the boys’ 
labour would have little or no value ; still, however, they 
might earn as distributors l)y taking the produce home, which 
they would do with great pleasure and pride from the feeling 
that they had helped to j)roduce it ; and, however unimportant 
economically their part had been, their joy and their pride in 
it would not be diminished. It would be possible to arrange 
at once for town schools to send a pro]>ortion of their boys 
every day to a branch outside the towns, where, whilst going 
on with, their lessons, they would have some healtbj’^ work of 
this, kind ; an arrangement that would obviously be of the very 
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grcHtest value to town children, their earninf^s as distributors 
easily payin'^ the cost of travelling. 

It is of great importance that the gardeners should be 
supervised logethei’ with tin' hoys. In any enterprise the 
tendency is for niosl eiiiployees, unless closely supervised, to 
shirk their work, and thus losses occur. If, however, each 
worker had two or three l)oy helpers to look after, he would 
on the one hand, not he able to shirk so easily, and at the 
.same time, he would not even be in^arly so much inclined to, 
for, under his direction, the hoys would do a good deal of the 
work demanding bodily exertion, so would make even a lazily 
disposed man do a fair day’s work, provided only he was not 
also incompetent, and the discipline (,f the .school was not 
defective. Any one who had anything to do with organising 
and supei'vising labour will realise how important that 
factor is. 

An organisation of this kind would give the .senior boys 
the opportunity at once of having o)ie of the most commercially 
valuable of all trainings, in organising and supervising 
labour. 

But, now, scliools would Jiot be jirepared to take on large 
numbers of gardeners, knowing (juite well, that if they were 
not managed in the right way. heavy loss would he the result. 
We need the co-operative organisation, of the schools not only 
to give all th(‘ tuicessary technieal ad\ iee and supervision, hut 
also to take the linaneial respoiisihilify, of which the schools 
themselves would not consent to take nmre than a limited part. 

EvidenJ/ly, we cannot demand of 'a single school that it 
should launch out on a new enterpri.se of Ihis kind and learn 
the way to carry out the plan. ])ei-haps in the proverbially 
expensive school of experience. Co-operatively, however, if 
can he done, and so we need first and ror<‘most the school and 
college co-operative organisation. ^ - 

The same organisation would organise college .and-scho(d' 
co-operative stores, which, acting together as branches of - a' 
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central organisation, would be able, under modern conditions, 
to give students and school children opportunities of earning 
as distributors by taking articles to tlieir homes, and of gain- 
ing practical commercial experience. The idea of the school 
and college co-operative stores is, of course, well-known, and 
has attained a considerable degree of success. With a central 
organisation on a large scale, it would be possible to deal in 
articles other than those of everyday use, those in connection 
with which the advantages of co-operative buying are 
greatest. 

Here again there is an economic principle we want to 
understand and apply. If, in any way, a number of people 
could agree to make their purchases through the same channels, 
they could have, of course, more advantageous terms, whatever 
those channels might be. It would also be an immense advan- 
tage to all to have a co-operative general agency that would 
advise people in connection with any purchase. Practically, 
however, it is not feasible to induce people to combine 
for either of these purposes, they will not take the trouble. 

But they would readily do it if their children were the 
canvas.sers and suitably rewarded for tlieir agency. The 
school stores and agency are, therefore, a way of realising 
economic possibilities, that as yet we have realised only to a 
very small extent, and. /or that reason, then should pay from 
the first. 

Industrial training is necessary also, but schools are, 
of course, quite incapable of organising industries .successfully 
and unable to take the hnancial i-esponsibility. 

A school and college co-operative organisation, however, 
would be able to solve this difficulty also. With its various 
branches in the different schools, it would be an important 
agency, so its • support would be well worth having, and it 
would easily be able to induce -small industrialists to enter 
into arrangements with schools for the employment of the 
boys on a systematic and suitable plan, in consultation 
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with the school authorities, in exchange for its support 
commercially^ 

Evidently, we may anticipate, that when the organisation 
became a powerful one, it would not be satisfied with such an 
elementary arrangement as that, but would enter into some 
kind of partnership with owners of small industries, so as to 
have as nearly as practically possible, a proper share of the 
profits its agency would cause them to earn. Ultimately, of 
course, we may conceive of a very large organisation of this 
kind starting its own industrial enterprise in the various 
schools and colleges, but meanwhile it would be able to 
arrange for industrial work in schools, and advance step by 
step, towards that final development. 

In those simple ways by co-operation, we may advance in 
the direction of education that would offer hopes of enabling 
boys to earn as well as to learn, that is to say, education which 
ought to be not dearer but cheaper than the present defective 
sy.stem. As soon as we began to realise some of these 
earning possibilities, we can foresee that we should establish 
schools on this principle for poorer boys, in which they would 
spend a suflicient part of the day in industrial work to insure 
that they would be self suj)porting. Wc should then hope 
to be able to ovei’come remaining prejudices and form public 
opinion gradually in favour of practical education for all classes. 

Very simply, Ihen, we should pass from educational to 
social reform. 

Evidently this system of education could extend to adults 
also. We should be able to allow pepple of any age to join 
an organisation of this sort, receiving remuneration in 
kind and getting any industrial training they wanted. 

When we had done that, we should virtually have solved 
the problem of mutual employment, and tliat would mean, 
ending unemployment. 

We might find in that way a very ready solution for the 
problem of middle class unemployment in India. Young adults 
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working in sucli organizations might very easily earn thirty 
rupees’ worth a month of food stuffsand other useful articles, 
whilst receiving a practical industrial ti’aining that would 
qualify them very soon to command good salaries. 

The problems of practical education and of unemployment 
are absolutely bound up together in India, and they are also in 
every country. People can always get work in a mutual orga- 
nisation in which they will do their share of producing articles 
for themselves, a,nd for othc'rs similarly .situated. At this 
point, however, we pass from the ('ducational question to other 
social questions and we shall cry a halt, for many will think 
that we are entering into the domain of unrealisahlo dreams. 

But we arc* not dreaming at all ; these are the possibilities 
of economic co-operation, which have been perfectly w'^ell realised 
by all thoughtful people for the last century and which, it now 
seems, we may attain by the way of an educational organisation. 
What concerns us immediately, however, is that w^e can now^ 
revolutionise our educational system if onlv we have the W'ill. 
Oar ichole sjfslem is rilialod row hij our starfimj with the idea 
that edacation mast he eepensiee. and must therefore he gone 
through rapidlg and owing to that reason children have been set to 
work in a, wojf that is had for them. Co-operation can change 
that for us at once and bg that alone U can usher in a new era ; 
really successful school industries are iinpossible without co- 
operation ; so^ once more,, to start the schoof co-operative organi- 
sation is the great need. 

We must not, of course, expect that in this way more than 
in any other, perfectior;i will be attained at once. The employ- 
ment of children in industrial work in a manner that will be 
instruct ionally and economically valuable will demand most 
careful study. Modern industrial methods, if thoughtlessly 
applied, are not at all good from the educational aspect. Pro- 
bably at first, some at least of the practical work will fall short 
of what one would desire from the purely educational point 
of view. Even so, however, co-operation opens up a way in 
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which it would be possible to give the children the alternative 
of employment, that is necessary to kec'p them as interested 
as possible all day, and to enable the expense to be met of 
giving them systematically and unstintingly the most healthy 
kinds of games and sports, and to enable poor children 
to be given, at the school, a meal consisting of the 
most wholesome kinds of food, so that under those combined 
influences all normal children will grow up strong and 
energetic. 

The application of co-operation to the solution of educa- 
tional problems in India has now been the special study of 
the Calcutta University Poverty Problem classes for some 
years ; in fact, ever since they came into existence. Several 
of the most prominent merchants of Calcutta, and of India 
generally, have given their support to an organisation to which 
the name Indian Polytechnic Association has been given, 
formed to carry out tlie ideas put forth in this article ; there 
is some mention of it in the Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission.' Hitherto, however, from lack of populai 
appreciation, it has existed no more than in name, but practi- 
cal experiment has now proved the ditficulty, nay almost the 
impossibility, of establishing practical education by separate 
efforts, owing to the fact that schools generally know neither 
what practical work to take up, how to set about it, or how 
to dispose advantageously of anything they may produce. 
It is recognised now, as the result of experience, that the 
co-operativ<? organisation is needed first and foremost, and 
a sub-committee has been formed in this connection of the 
Bengal Co-Operative Organisation Society, to help the Associa- 
tion of which one of Calcutta’s foremost business men has 
consented to be a vice-president. 

India has always been held to offer a particularly hopeful 
field for the application of co-operation in any form, and 


' See Volume VII, p. 20. 
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specially, perhaps to education, and now that this start has at 
last been made in the ri^ht way sojne encouraging results are 
sure to follow'. 

J. W. Petavbl 
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THE CONGKESS OE THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE EMPIRE 

Whilst the League of Nations has been occupying many 
months and days in getting its cumbrous machinery instituted 
and set i)i working order on a lesser scale — it is not perhaps 
too much to say — the Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire has been dominated by the spirit of the league and 
has been addressing itself in a mood of high seriousness to 
the accomplishment of certain of its aims. That the Univer- 
.sities of the Empire can do much both by internal consolidation 
and by their external attitude to 2 )romote the peac<* and order 
of the world is undoubted, and the consciousness of this 
opportunity was never absent from the deliberations of the 
Congress which was held recently at Oxford. 

It was a representative gathering. Delegates to the 
number of about 130 were present from practically every 
University of the Em))ire, and the Universities had not hesi- 
tated to send theii- most prominent men to take part in 
the deliberations. Chancellors, Vice-Chancellors and Pro- 
Chancelloi’s, Presidents, Provosts and Principals constituted 
the majority of the members, whilst men of lesser academic 
standing contributed a democratic element and maintained 
relations with ordinary humanity. As always happens at such 
gatherings, the representatives from overseas took their duties 
more seriously on the whole, than did those who emanated 
from universities in the United Kingdom. The greater the 
distaiice, the more assiduous was the attendance and the nearer 
a university town happened to be to Oxford. The shorter 
and the more interrupted in many cases were fhe visits wliich 
its delegates paid to the Congress. But there were many 
even from the English and Scottish Universities outside of 
Oxford to whom this remark does not apply, and who, like 
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Sir Donald JVIacalistor of Glasgow, took a leading part in 
the deliberations of the Congress and bon* a large share of 
the burden of responsibility. .Vnd, as for our hosts in Oxford 
itself, even if they sat not through the entire period of the 
discussions, nothing could have exceeded the carefulness and 
cordiality of their hospitality. Behind the scenes much patient 
work must have gone to tlie pevlectiiig of the arrangements 
which ensured the comfort and ('njoyment of all their guests. 

Calcutta had reason to he proud of its Indian delegation. 
Not only was it large numerically — so large indeed as to 
cause some searchings of heart on the part of the ollicials of 
the Congress and call for elasticity in the interpretatiot> of 
the membership rules of that august body,— -hut it was com- 
posed of men who had a genuine title to represent their 
University. Calcutta was not content to appoint delegates 
who merely happened to he near Oxford and available at 
the time, or whose connection with the University was 
nominal and belonging entirely to the past, hut men who 
were in the closest possible touch with present affairs and 
specifically and practically interested in the deliberations of 
the Congress. In these deliberations also the Calcutta and 
Indian delegates in geTieral took an increasingly itnportallt 
share, and their speeches had considerable elfect. 

The members of the Congress did not meet as strangers 
un'ler entirely new conditions. Many prepaiations had already 
been made for the meeting of 1921, and the individual 
members had already had opportunities for making acquain- 
tance with one another. At the meeting of the Congress in 
1912, provision had been made for the establishment of a 
Universities’ Bureau, and in the intervening years this 
organisation had attained to the dignity of a corporation, 
having articles of association and draAving a revenue from 
Government assistance and from contributions more or less 
willingly given by the Universities of the Empire. It had 
found a local habitation in Russell Square, Uondon, and it 
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had busied itself with gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion useful to migratory professors, lecturers and students of 
the different Universities and with facilitating research in 
subjects where co-operation was specially necessary. It had 
issued several editions of a year-book or conspectus of the 
Calendars of the Universities, and it bad crowned its labours 
by undertaking the by no means easy task of making 
arrangements for the Congress of 1921. 

These arrangements included a series of tours to the 
various Universities of the United Kingdom and Ircdand, and 
as several of these tours preceded the meetings of the Cong- 
ress proper, many of the delegates had formed associations 
with one another before th«\v actually gathered together in 
Oxford. Tht' Welsh llniversitios had already been visited, 
and so had the Irish, though it is alleged that several of the 
delegates who had arranged to go to Ireland had been reading 
the newspapers too candully and were attacked by sudden 
illness on the eve of their departure. The University of 
London also had officially received the delegates and planned 
out a series of visits to the* various colleges and institutions 
under its jurisdiction. Indhm delegates found spf?cial in- 
terest in the inagnirtcentl)' equipped schools of medicine and 
science, discovered many friends at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and received a cordial welcome at the School of 
Oriental Studies from a former Calcutta citizen, Sir Dennison 
Ross. The benediction of the State was received at a Gov- 
eminent lunch at the Savoy Hotel where the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour presided over a distipguished gathering of 
literary men, scientists and politicians, and welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the Imperial Government, speaking 
impressively of the spiritual unity of the nations. Rumour 
was rife to the effect that His Majesty the Kiiig had intended 
to receive the delegates at Buckingham Palace, but unfortu- 
nately arrangements could not be completed for the bestowal 
of this high honour. 
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On Tuesday morning, 5th July, the serious business of tlie 
Congress began. In strenuous mood the delegates assembled 
tit Paddington station en route for Oxfoiti, whither they were 
conveyed by special train. On arrival at Oxford there was 
in the opinion of the authorities need h)r such great haste that 
^considerable liberties were taken with the persons of the 
distinguished delegates. The railway bridge over the station 
road at Oxford is not adapted for the passage of motor buses, 
having on top. University delegales possessing large heads, 
and in several cases decapitation was imminent. However 
warning was given just in time and the peril was safely 
passed. . It v?ould have been a thousand pities if Sir Nilratan 
Sircar upon whose head the University of Oxord was about 
to shower its honours had found himself deprived of that 
member of his body, at the very commencement of his visit. 

Tlie Congress met in the maguilicent Examination Schools 
.,of the University and the first session was presided over with 
dignity and impressiveness by the Marquis Ourzou, who regret- 
ted that the efforts to discover “ political solutioi\s for large- 
ly insoluble problems” had left him but little opportunity 
in I'ecent years for the study of academic questions. At the 
same time he had watched the progre.ss of the Universities, 
the increase in their number and the development of their 
internal resources. Oxford had not been slumbering even 
before the war ; she had been vigorously shaken out of her 
accustomed routine by the fact that 2,500 of her members 
had become officers in the army, and she- was now broad 
awake — to find that .she had now 1,600 students instead of 
the 3,000 of pre war days, and that her opportunities had 
increased at an even greater rate than her responsibilities. 
In referring to responsibility and opportunity the Marqui» 
Curzon struck wdiat might be described as the dominant note 
of feeling in the Congr«^ss, and his concluding words — “ I 
venture to invoke tlie ble.ssing of Providence upon your 
labours^’ — were in keeping with the whole tone of his address 
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and anticipatory of the serious spirit in which all the delibera- 
tions of the Congress were conducted. 

Al this session the Universities tried to set their oyftL 
house in order and considered the balance of their studies. 
What was to be the place of the Humanities in the new edu- 
cational world ? Were the men of science to be accorderra* 
grudging or a cordial welcome? And, if once admitted, were 
they to be allowed to possess themselves of the whole field ? 
Dr. L. 11. Farnell of Exeter College, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University and our otficial host, represented the 
classical scholar who deplored the abandonment, of Greek and 
the diminution of Latin learnini;, and .w'ho earnestly, though 
a little sadl\, attempted to adapt himself to the new conditions. 
He was willing to lessen the time reipured for the training of 
a classical scholar by paying less attention to the study of 
accents and the composition of Greek and Latin verses, and 
he einphasi.sed the importance of aichceology for the revivi* 
f\ing of Hellenic studies and the recapturing of the Hellenic 
spirit. He also pointed out the close connection between 
classical studies and modern lilei’atiu’c. It would have been 
of interest to tlie Congres.s if more allusion had been made to 
the place of Sanskrit in relation to modern Univei’sity study 
in India, but attention was almost altogether concentrated 
upon the possible value of Latin and Greek. 

In an extremely interesting paper on '• The Place of the 
Humanities in the Education of Men of Science ” Professor 
Desch presented the case from the point of view of the scien- 
tist, He ai:gued that wliile the mental training which had 
hitherto been expected from a minute study of the classics 
could now be given by science, yet the man of science was apt 
become narrow if he had no knowledge of history or of the 
literature both of the past and the present age.' In particular,',, 
ultra-specialism needed to be counterbalanced by a synthetic 
view of knowledge which could be given only by humanistic 
culture. He made no plea however, for a minute knowledge. 
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and his suggestion that instead of the original texts. tratislR'- 
tions might quite well be used, was pei’haps calculated to make 
the hair of the orthodox classicist stand on end. In passing, 
he made the pertinent remark that there was “ no necessary 
connection between science and inelegance of expression ” 
and hinted that humanism might lead to improvement 
in style. 

At the afternoon session, the Congre.ss looked beyond the 
borders of tlie Universities, and considered their relation both 
to the past and the future of their students. The training of 
students to fulfil their social and political responsibilities was 
the main idea of the discussion on “ Tlie Teaching of Civics, 
Politics and Social Economics,” and Mr. Balfour, who presided, 
set the tone of the discussion high with his remark that he !iad 
ceased to believe in the distinction between superior' and inferior 
races. Prof. Montpetit of Montreal set in the foi’efront one 
of the main difficulties in the teaching of politics in Univer- 
sities, a difficulty which, as Miss Grier of Newnham also 
pointed out, had retarded the pi’ogress of political studies. 
Was the University to enter into the domain of party politics 
and soil its hands with the dust of conflict? And, on the 
other hand, how could it keep clear* of current political pro- 
blems without losing touch with actuality ? Prof, Montpetit 
stated that while he did not believe in politics exerting an undue 
influence over the University he deemed it “ a capital thing 
that the University should have an indirect action over politics 
and a strong grasp on the public spirit. ” Civism is the duty 
of all, and, if we are not to be at the mru’cy of propagandists 
whose hearts are stronger than their heads, it is necessary that 
public opinion should be enlightened. Unfortunately, an 
opinion is often powerful because it is poor, and, according to 
Miss Grier, the subject of politics has hitherto been frequently 
at the mercy of those who possess much good will but little 
knowledge. Yet knowledge is specially necessary at the 
present time in view of the vast size of modern communities 
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anfTthe specialisation of industry which closeness of contact 
lias rendered possible. Sir William Beveiudge set forth 
as the objects of TTniv(>rsity teaching the training of the 
mind and the bringing of man into harmony ivith his 
environment, and argued that the study of politics and 
social economics was good for the lirst and specially good 
for the second, inasmuch as the dominant factor in 
the human environment now was not Nature but our 
fellow-men. 

The discussion on the past of the students or the relation 
of the Universities to Secondary Education revealed the fact 
that the educational problems of India are by no means pecu- 
liar to that country. An attitude was taken up very similar 
to that witli which we are familiar in connection with 
Matriculation and School Pinal examination problems. The 
paper of Prof. Burnett of St. Andrew’s might have been 
writt(;u in Bengal by a member of the Calcutta University 
Coinrnission. He deploi-ed the deadening external examina- 
tion which took away all initiative from the schools and was 
fatal to good results. He pointed out that the University 
had no right to dominate the schools as if all pupils in the 
schools were proceeding to the University, while at the same 
time he frankly admitted that the University had a right to 
demand from its intending students a guarantee of a good 
general education. Mr. Cyril Norwood of Marlborough 
pleaded for a bettor adjustment of the relations between the 
.secondary schools and the University, even though he did not 
think that -the appointment of ii. “general staff” was the 
only method of bringing about this improvement. He urged 
that the schools should be given more freedom to work out 
their own salvation and that the University should be pre- 
pared to accept a pupil of a recognised and efficient school on 
the certificate of the headmaster. Further he asked that the 
.specially efficient pupils of the schools — i.e., those who had 
studied for, say, two years after reaching the minimum 
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Htandard re<|uired for the University — should have credit 
given them by the University for this extra work, there being 
nothirg more deadening for the student than to have to 
repeat, during his first year at the University, the work he 
has already done at school. 

After having discussed these weighty problems brought 
forward during the first day of the Congress, the members 
were more than ready for the relaxation of the evehinij, when 
the University of Oxford held an official reception in the 
Ashmolean Museum and in that artistic environment — at a 
gathering wdiich a retired Indian official d<*seribed as equalling 
in brilliance a diplomatic assem1)ly — alTorded an opportunity 
for the making of new acquaintances and the reiunval of old 
friendships. 

Although the meetings of the Congress took place during 
. the vacation time in Oxford, occasional glimpses might be 
had of grou[)s of students dilTerent from the ordinary youthful 
undergraduates and less familiiir with their academic sur- 
roundings. These were men drawn tnainly from the artisan 
classes and brought together in Oxford under the auspices of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, enjoying the hospita- 
lity of various colleges and attending short courses of lecture.s 
.specially aiTanged to meet their requirements. Their presence 
afforded an illustration of the importance of the topic dis- 
cussed at the next session of the Congress, viz., “The Univer- 
sities and Adult Education.” Lord Haldane presided at this 
meeting, and spoke of liow in his ideal for them the Univer- 
sities might soften the divisions lietween class and class. He 
refused to acknowledge any distinction between “ labour ” 
and “capital ” education. Such a distinction belonged to a 
lower level aud he ''^ould in the main have agreed with Mr. 
Basil Yoaxlea, ivlio, at a subsequent stage in the debate, 
defiued the University standard As one which “simply implies 
sincerity, thoroughness and persistence iu the pursuit of 
.truth,’’ The responsibility of the University for the education 
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of adults who have not had academic advantages in their 
youth was fully recognised by Professor Tieonard of Bristol. 
The day of self-centred culture was past, according to him, 
and h(* quoted with approval the saying of an American 
writer — “A college which satisfies itself with self-centred 
culture is" a fountain in a park which thirsty children watch 
through an iron fence.” The University must adapt itself to 
the requirements of those who are outside the academic railings. 
It rnilst take the initiative in regard to these new movements, 
and thus most vividly realise in its new opportunities that it is 
the home of causes not lost. It must go to meet those who are 
coming towards it as pilgrims to a shrine with earnest desire 
for the (‘duoation not only of their children but ot themselves 
and an.vious to enter into an inheritance of . which it is r ot 
right that they should be deprived. They must be made to 
feel that in coming to the University they come to a place that 
belongs to them, as Coleridge’s stars came to the blue sky “ to 
their native country and their own natural homes, which they 
enter unannounced, is lords that are certainly expected, and 
yet there is silent joy at their arrival.” Like the chairman 
of the melding, itr. Ltonard urged that education is the 
great leveller and took as illustration the fact that in India, 
notwithstandirg caste, the edncnited man is welcome in every 
household. 

Our friend of the Calcutta University Commission, Sir 
Michael Sfidler. tried to define more precisely the meaning of 
adult education and described it as the “training and self- 
training of tljo.se who cannot give yearsmf their life to residence 
in a University, but whose minds are of the quality which 
rewards careful cultivation and who have a love of study and 
the perseverance to pursue it.’" This particular quality of mind 
he lound to be indicated in the seventh and twelfth books of 
the P eludie — “ the mirror of the growth of many a workman’s,/ 
as well as a poet’s mind.” There seemed to he a certain 
degree of apprehension m the mind of Sir Gi’cgory Foster lest 
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tile Htr<‘inpt to uive adult eduoatioii nii^ht result in a lowerin^^ 
of the University standard, luit he ini" lit liave found comfort 
in the idea of the quotation already "iven from Mr. Yexlea 
that wherever there is .sincerity and persistence in the pursuit 
of truth, there it is impossible that the standard should ever 
fall too low. Yet this cautious attitude mi";ht perliaps suggest 
iu the mind of those interested in Indian education a query as 
to how far the methods discussed at the Congress w'ere appli- 
cable to India where the almost indispensable basis of primary 
education is not laid in every case. But in this connection 
comfort might be found in the suggestion cf Lord Haldane 
that t he spread of adult education should take place largely 
through the efforts of the village schoolmaster. If the village 
schoolmasters iu India — especially the better educated 
amongst them — could hut realise their responsibilities to the 
community as a whole the ideal of the s])read of education 
even amongst adults would not seem so impossible of 
attainment. 

A somewhat narrower subject, but one still closely affect- 
ing the relation of the Univei'sity to the community, occupied 
the attention of the Congress at the afternoon session on the 
second day. Mr. Swithells of Leeds University argued that 
when, as at the present day, the spirit of inv'entiou was quick- 
ened, industry needed mo.st of all the leadership which might 
be forthcoming from established centres of educational influ- 
ence. Before t he business of the Congress proper began on the 
folloning day an academic interlude proved of special interest 
to the Indian delegates. At a “Congregation” held in the 
Sheldonian Theatre Honorary degrees were conferred on three 
distinguished members of the Congress. Along with a represen- 
tative from Canada and another from New Zealand, our own 
ex-Vice-Chancellor, Sir ISTilratan Sircar, received the high 
honour of a D.C.L. from the University of Oxford, atnidsf 
the good wishes and congratulations of all his fellow 
delegates. ” 
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The ('ongrc'ss t.lu>n discussed fui ther the respousibillties of 
lli<‘ CJniversities to the community, and, in particular, the train- 
ing of texchers and preparation for Commerce, Industry and 
Administration. Here again the difficulty was how to get 
from the general to the particular, how to pass beyond the 
age-long tradition that the Universi(\ sliould prepare for 
everything in gcnei*al and nothing in particular, without, 
on the other hand becoming narrowly technical and 
utilitarian. Sir William Ashley urged that there was plenty 
of scope for fTniversify training in «!ominerce provided 
that principles wort' taught and powers of reasoning were 
developed. It was a mistake t<' overload the memory with 
unconnected facts or with details of office practice which 
could be picked up in a few days after the actual office w'orl^ 
was begun. But it Avas good to teach accounting or the 
raHonalc of accounts and to give instruction on the subject 
of Commercial law. Modern languages should he taught 
with a view not merely to create ability to Avrite a letter in a 
foreign language but to produce an intelligent appreciation of 
foreign conditions and opportunities. In general, the aim of 
the University ouirht to be to apply the humanistic spirit to 
utilitarian studies. 'I'he intelligent engineer Avill then cease 
to regard the labourers under him as mere machines and will 
avoid aiousing (he resentment of men who are acutely, and 
rightly, conscious of their own humanity. 

In regard to the training of teachers. Prof. Adams of 
London referred to the fact that historically, one of the 
primary duties of Universities had been the preparation, if 
not the training, of teachers. As might have been expected 
however, he rather regretted that the Universities in old times 
had concentrated attention on lohat the students w'ere to teach 
rather than on how they were to teach it. .He .seemed un- 
conscious of the consideration.that a good many people at 
the present day think that there is something excessively 
mechanical in the explicit training given and rather favour 
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the principle that a teacher is born and not made. Yet no 
one would have disputed his contention that in the training 
of teachers the University may come nearest to its ideal, 
because tlie material with which it deals is in itself cultural, 
and thus it is not compelled to depart seriously from the 
central aim of University education. One very practical 
point which arose for discussion in the cour.se of the debate 
was the relation of the training colleges to the University. 
It was recognised thal all teachers could not be ex[)ected to 
proceed ton University degree, and those who favoured a close 
relation with the University were inclined to pause before the 
consideration that such lower grade teachers might be over- 
whelmed in the general life of the University and lose their 
dignity and individuality. On the other hand the .supporters 
of separate training colleges were slightly apprehensive of 
the dangers of narrowness and academic inbreeding. 

The vexed question of University Finance next occupied 
the attention of the Congress, and all the University autho- 
rities had a tale of woe to unfold as regards the present 
situation. Everywhere demand was far in advance of supply, 
and neither fees iior Government grants nor the gifts of 
private donors seemed likely to yield a sufficient revenue. 
There was an almost universal agreement that fees could rmt 
be greatly increased, but there was a curious cleavage of 
opinion regarding the respective advantages of State aid and 
private donations. Canadian experience of State assistance 
had evidently been uniformly happy and there was a corres- 
ponding desire for nationalisation along with a certain amount 
of dread lest the private donor who paid the piper might 
also call for the tune. Sir Alfred Ewing on the other hand 
Was more friendly to the private donor, and voiced the opinion 
of those w'ho were apprehensive lest State aid might mean 
an excessive amount of State control. 

The morning session of the concluding day of the Congress 
was occupied with the consideration of the place of research 
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in the Universities — how could the enlargement of knowledge 
be properly combined with the diffusion of it. The Congress 
peculiarly fortunate in its chairman for this debate, — 
Lord Robert Cecil. He spoke of the twofold value of 
research in giving mental training and in increasing the 
knowledge of mankind. It was the one sure preventive 
against fossilization of the mind, and Oxford especially with 
its intense respect foi- tradition and its reputation as the 
home of lost causes might well give attention to it “not,” 
as the chairman characteristically added, “ that a lost cause 
is necessarily a wrong cause.” Reserirch is not only essential 
to the life of a University hut promotes a world peace. 
One of the most disastrous results of the war had been 
the paralysing of research. Hundreds of sdiolars especially 
in Austria liad bcjen crippled in their resources and some of 
them had even lust their lives through starvation or had 
suifenKl grievously iii health. There was thus much lee- way 
to make up, and urgetit need to remember that research may 
promote the brotherhood of humanity, according to the truth 
of Einstein’s saying that “tlu're is no such thing as national 
learning.” Sir Frederick Kenyon, Director of the British 
Museum, urged the importance of research at second hand, i.^., 
the proper use of materials which had been accumulated by 
others and the record of which ought to exist in a well equip- 
ped University library. He took occasion to emphasise the 
importance of the librarian’s position ' and argued that he 
ought to have the same academic standing as the professors 
so that he might “ stand up to them ” and vindicate the 
claim of the library for existence and maintenance. Prof. 
Joly of Dublin entered again upon the conflict between 
the scientists and the classical men. He deprecated the 
compulsory study of dead languages as largely a waste 
of time and seriously prejudicial to the advancement of 
research which had never been more necessary than at 
the present time. 
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The important, subject of periodical leave for professors 
and the interchani^e of professors and students occupied the 
attention of the Congress at the concluding session. In de- 
finite arrangements for periodical leave New South Wales 
seems to have gone further tlian any other country, and the 
results have been excellent, though «re suspect that there 
must have been some searching of heart over the proposal 
to exclude lecturers and junior professors from the benefits of 
the arrangement. Indian delegates felt that in a less formal 
way, many of tbeir Universities already enjoyed the benefits 
of this sabbatical leave both through the furlough system in 
vogue and through the efforts made in one University at least 
to give junior lecturers the adA'antages of study in foreign 
Universities. As regards the interchange of professors and 
students it was generally felt that there were great difficulties 
in the way of a professor’s taking up duties in another Uni- 
versity, however much any two Universities involved might 
benefit by the exchange. There was also agreement that there 
should be no interchange Avhatsoever of junior under- 
graduate students, and that only the very best students 
should be tirged to go to the older Universities for post- 
graduate work,. At the same time there was a strong con- 
sensus of opinion that sufficient facilities were not given for 
such students and that efl’ort should be made to secure for 
them a definite adA^anced academic place in the home Uni- 
versities and thus guard against the danger of their having 
to repeat work already done. 

At this concluding session the thanks of the Congress 
were expressed to the University of Oxford for its piost 
generous hospitality, Principal Herambachandra Maitra 
making special acknoAvledgment on behalf of the delegates 
from India. Thus came to an end a series of meetings whibh 
will ever remain in the memory of those who had» the 
privilege of attending them. We are assured of the value 
of the Congress and look forward confidently to its rendef'ing 
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even greater service at future meetings. The practical co- 
operation of the different Universities will without doubt have 
its reward. Of the journeyings of members of the present 
Congress to the other Universities of the United Kingdom 
it is unnecessary to speak. It is sufficient to say that every- 
where a welcome was accorded to them which left absolutely 
nothing to be desired. 


W. S. Urquhart 
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LITERARY, LINGUISTIC, AND OTHER SKETCHES 

POLISH SKETCHES 

I- — The Literature of Poland 

( 2 ) 

Rauuski’s Home-coming 

Raduski drove to the Hotel Imperial. He vvtis shown 
into a room which was more chilly than a do^’s kennel and 
the only redeeminj^ feature of which was that through the 
window one could have a view of the church tower. Raduski 
put on his overcoat and went out. The day was ver^inj' into 
a grey night. T'he streets were empty, the shops were closed. 
A warm breeze traversed Lzawiec in various directions causing 
the blackened snow to melt and converting the lanes into 
ponds and swamps. Mist rose from roofs, walls, stables and 
heaps of rubbish. The streets were converted into streams of 
liquid mud. With a feeling of piety Raduski stood still in 
front of a courtyard enclosed on three sides by buildings. 
There it was where he had played with his school-fellows ; he 
seemed yet to liear the joyous shouts of his companions and 
the patter of the feet, on the wooden gallery encircling the 
courtyard, of the girl scholars who lived there, twelve year 
old goddesses with long silky blond liair and wonderful dark- 
blue eyes. He continued wandering from street to street, 
from lane to lane, until finally he reached the outskirts of the 
town where the avenue of trees terminated. Still continuing 
to walk onwards, he suddenly heard quick steps behind him as 
well as sideways* in the fields. Raduski stopped, turned round 
and tried to penetrate the darkness with his eyes, when he 
more felt than saw a tall man. ^ Gentleman,” the new-comer 
asked, “ where are you going ? ” Raduski, who had had 
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similar encounters before, realised that his interlocutor was 
a man of great strength. So he di'ew his revolver out of his 
pocket, cocked it and held it in trout of hi?n. “ Where am I 
going?” he replied, turning his hack towards the ditch. 
“What is that to you?” “If you have any money,” the 
other said, “ you better fork it out.” lladuski answered : 
“ Ah, that is what you want. Dare to come nearer and you 
will get a bullet through yoiir head.” “ Vincent,” another 
voice called out, “ take him on.” lladuski heard the whizzing 
sound of a stick and felt a violent (tain in his neck. One of 
his arms grow stitf. A second blow fell on his hat, and thick 
fingei’H fastened on his throat. As he tore himself away, the 
velvet collar of his coat was left in somebody else’s hands. 
He was just able to raise his revolver to' tire twice. His 
assistants disappeared in the smoke and he (fould hear their 
footsteps as they fled across the fields, lladuski returned and 
when he reached the avenin} of trees, he leant against one of 
them and sobbed : “ l’'his is the way you greet me ! ” 

He managed to reach the suburb called Ivamionka. 
Kamionka was inhabited l)y the poorest of the poor workmen, 
also hy .lews whose income was the very minimum and by 
[)eople whom it was impo.ssible to classify. At the outskirts 
of Kamionka stood a large building, which was let out to small 
officials, who had the pleasure and advantage of lieing be- 
sprinkled with liquid manure from a stable whenever they went 
oat for, or returned from a stroll. The [jart of Kamionka 
bordering on this building was a veritable miniature White- 
Chapel, cursed by people who possessed anything that could be 
stolen. Raduski passed a wooden cottage with a small 
verandah. Light streamed out of the windows of two rooms. 
“ Here lived in former days Mrs. Wontrazker,” thought 
Raduski. “ She earned her livelihood by giving music lessons, 
a florin per hour. She may sHll be living here, the honest 
skin of Her hands in gloves full of holes, her chief boast being 
that she once had seen the great Moniusko.” Raduski looked 
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through the window of the room on the left. In this room 
he saw a girl standing in front of a kind of wash-tub. Farther 
at the back was a dirty fireplace and a few cooking-pots .and 
plates. A sort of box serving as a bedstead coeered with a 
red rag stood in a corner ; near the stove stood a pail sup- 
porting a hoard to do ironing on. A towel served as table- 
cloth, on which lay a small loaf of white-bread, a sausage, 
some eggs and a small piece of cheese, the table being orna- 
mented with branchlets of a black-berry bush. For to-morrow 
is Easter Sunday ! 'file giid might have been seventeen 
years of age ; sh.i was far from pretty with her snubnose and 
coarse’ large mouth. Her hair had probably not been combed 
for the last two months. Her lean breast was covered by a 
greasy jacket and her shoulder blades projected painfully 
below her dirty neck. “ Shakespeare’s t’alihan in female 
garb ! ” murmured Raduski. “ She is washing her only 
chemise in honour of Easter. Who can go al)out an blaster 
Sunday in a blackened chemise ? ” 

Haduski wandered off to stop at another cottage. The 
windows were flush with the mud of the street and the step.s 
leading into the cottage were dug into the same mud. The 
large room was divided up by thiu screens into compartments. 
In one of them lay a person, man or womaji, on a wooden 
bench. In another, near a stove, lay a married couple on a 
straw mattress beneath a torn cover, snoring peacefully. 
The couple even owned a chest of drawers ; near the 
window, on a table, lay some loaves of white-bread, various 
kinds of sausages, cakes, and a flask of vodka. For to- 
morrow is Easter Sunday ! In the back-ground sat an old 
man wielding hammer and chisel. His head was quite bald ; 
eyes, lips and chin could not be seen as he bent over his 
.work — ^a tiny' tombstone. Wandering onwards Raduski 
spotted a small lighted window; the cottage was evidently of 
a second-hand iron-monger. Below the window, on alow 
. stool, sat, a boy in a cap of lambskin, trying to mend a boot the 
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upper leather of which had parted from the sole. Opposite 
this hoy sat another, somewhat older, the naked left foot rest- 
ing on a heap of hoots of old leather. “ The whole boot is 
rotten,” remarked the youthful cobbler. “ What is to be done 
with it ? ” “ You go on and don’t talk ! ” replied- the older 
boy. “ Why have you not come here earlier ? ” “ Yes, you 
can well ask that question. Where was the money to coihe 
from ? The manager told us to cOme for our wages at t^n' 
o’clock and then he made us wait for half an hour. ” “ Have 
you to work hard in your shop ? ” “ Work hard ! you just try 
it.” “ I would not mind. I don’t know when I was last 
out of this room.” “ You are always sitting on this 
stool ? From where do vou hail, Moshe ? ” “ From the 
country.” “Far from here?” “From a village, Niem- 
rawe.” This was Raduski’s birth-place. “ This is fine ! ” 
said the bigger boy. “ Have you neither father nor mother ?” 

“ I have a father, but my father is rather stupid.” “ Stupid, 
you say? ” “ Yes, he has a stupid head. Sometimes he goes 
about without a shirt, and sometimes ivithout his trousers.” 
“Oh, a lunatic.” “Maybe a lunatic. Why not?” “And 
what does your mother do?” “What can she do, such a 
mother ? She trades a little, she works a little and she goes 
a begging. There is great misery in the house. There are 
brothers and sisters of mine ; how many, I do not know ; 
may he ten. ” “ And is your master a relative ^of your 

mother ? ” “ A distant relative. And now I sit on this stool 
mending boots for the last four yeaiis. O Simon, Simon !” 
And he let iiis hands sink on his knees. “ Go on, why don’t 
you work, Moshe ? ” “I am sleepy ; I can’t w'ork any more.” 

“ But what nonsense ! ” “ Simon, I can’t, I can’t work any 

more. I see only red spots before my eyes. .Truly, I should 
willingly do your job. Bpt I can’t.” “Here we ardl - 
To-morrow is high holiday, and you rascal have begun to 
mend the' boot, and now you refuse to finish the -job. T 
as if I could shoot you.” “ Simon, I tell you somethingr- My 
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own boots are quite good, J shall lend them to you. Don’t tell 
my master ; I .shall quietly sit with my shoes on, so he won’t 
notice.” “ But the hoofs won’t lit ! ” “ Why should they not fit ? 
They will be rather tight, but they will go on your feet. But 
you are sure you will return thi m ?” “ Why should I not 

return them ? Shon' them to nn* ! ’’ “ You may even go 

to church in them.” “ Oh yes, 1 want to go to church. I 
forgot all about it.” “ What is the matter? ” “ How can I 

go to church in your boots, ^"on are a Jew.” “ \Vhat does 
it matter, if J am a Jew. ” ‘‘ No. it won't do. It won’t do to 
go to church in a flow’s boots. 1 might be struck blind 
during high mass.” “ Nidiy should that be r The hoots are 
not stolen.” “Ah yes, it is true they are Jiot stolen, but it 
is worse — they are .lewish. You see, a Catholic is a Catholic, 
there is no (|U(‘.stion about that. If you buy the boots, it is 
all right: then they l)eeome Catholic. But to go to church in 
Jewish boots I Oh no, tliat is impossible.” “ Well, that can 
be managed : You have some money ; pay me some mojiey 
and take the boots. W’e shall say, they are yours. A fter the 
festival, you return tliem, and f nduru you the money. But, 
please, return them. The master would cut my head off, if he 
found out.” 

Raduski went away. He passed the church, which was 
lighted up. lie tvent in ; the bells rang. Night-service hjui 
commenced. vSo ended the day of Raduski’s home-coming. 

His PniRNT) THK LaWVKR 

^ » 

Raduski had heard that a school-friend of his, Koszczyzki 
by name, had settled dowm in Lzawdec as a practising law'yer. 

He, therefore, resolved to pay him a visit and was shown 
into the lawyer’s oftice room. 

•> 

“ Do you propose to establish yourself in Lzawiec ? ” asked 
Koszczyzki. Ye.s. ” “ Then you will want to look out for 

something to do.” “ That is so.” Well, ” said Koszczyzki, 
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to tell you the truth, you should not ha^ cHosen this hole as the 
scene of y(^ir activities You should have gone to Warszawa. 
Not even the most modest appointment is to be got here. 
“ 1 have not come here to find an appointment. I am the 
possessor of a modest capital on which I should be able to 
Jive. But T am planning a little enterprise.” ” Oh, if you 
have some capital, you may bo .ible to do business hero. Of 
course, tliat depends ()ii tlio amount of your capital. How 
have you made your money, little brother ? ” “ Well, I have 

not earned it myself Perhaps you remember an uncle of mine, 
when we were in school together. H<‘ sometimes pre.sented 
me with a three rubel note and then confiscated it again*. 
After I went to the University, he disinherited me but when 
he died, T discovered that by his will I was declared his sole 
heir V matter of twenty thousand rubels.” 

“ Well,” said the lawyer, “uith twenty thousand I’ubels 
jou can do something even in Lzawiec But come, I must 
introduce you to raj wife ” He drew Baduski into the 
large sitting room and disappeared into the next room to 
fetch his wife, a well -nourished, fair-haired, young damsel. 
She soon asked to be excused and the two men were left alone. 
Raduski asked his friend to tell him something of his jiast 
experiences, hoping that he was doing well. “Oh. I cannot^ 
complain,” replied Koszczyzki ; “ 1 have married ; my better- 
half brought with her a few thousand rpbels, with which I 
was able to establish myself here. Now% here in Lzawiec, I 
have the honour of serving wuth my sage pounsel what some 
people call the ill-smelling clientele, nearly the whole of it. 
Well, when 1 first came here and established myself as a 
practising lawyer, I had ray head full of youthful ideas, 
conscientious doubts, consideration of other people’s feelings, 
sympathies and antipathies Th^ result was that mj' yearly 
income amounted to a few tens of rubels ; I got head o^er 
ears into debt and began to despair. But the Lord watched 
over me. In the meantime I had kept my eyes open: I 
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employed some touts and I took what oflPered itself to me. 
Now it so happened that some Jew had had the misfortune 
of hastening the end of a brother in faith. The ease made 
a noise ; perhaps you hai'e heard of it. The proofs were 
damaging. The wife of the Jew paid me a visit and implored 
my aid. I looked into the case and 1 managed it so cleverly 
that the beast got off scot-free. Since then, my door never 
closes.’’ “ Yes, you have done very well,” remarked Raduski. 
“And how much do you earn in the year ?” “Oh, three, four 
five...” “Thousand?” “ You don’t imagine Kopeks! Have 
you seen a two-storied building near the railway station ? I 
am having that built. I should not advise you to imitate me. 
Collecting rent gives you lots of trouble.” “And what about 
your colleagues, the other lawyers?” “Well, as long as 
I lived on conscientious scruples and went about with holes 
in my boots, I was treated by them with benevolent con- 
descension. But after I had won the Jew’s case, they pounced 
on me like tigers : calumnies, foul lies, openly exhibited con- 
tempt-all these, fell to my share. Finally I was invited to 
a meeting of my confreres. I put on a clean shirt, a new tie 
and my black coat and went. The chairman of the meeting 
was the drunken sot Skurkiewdez. He, in the name of his 
colleagues, requested me to abandon my practice in the name 
of — ‘Ethics.’ I knew that the swindler would hold forth on 
ethics, and he regaled me with a flood of high-sounding, high- 
ly moral, beautifully didactic phrases. Finally, I was per- 
mitted to say a few words in reply. I cited instances, men- 
tioning the names of persons present at the meeting, quoting 
figures, sometimes pointing with my fingers at X, Y, or Z, 
giving dates, reciting little incidents, until at the moment 
the meeting was over my colleagues confessed that my cha- 
racter was without blemishes. Of course, the b^tle continues, 
Koszc^“^^“ secret. When we bite each other, we do it silently ; 
someth we tear each other’s hair^out, we do|it in the depth of 
light. Well, wait, when I have' amassed a fortune, they 
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will all oome and lick my boots. Of course, I am considered 
to bo a fallen angel, and I sec from your face yoa share the dame 
opinion. But mind, you kind of people, people like you, are 
a sort of busts or portraits. Some of my ccdleagues have at 
least faults, their portraits are at least painted in vivid colours 
but people like you are some kind of paper or linen of per- 
haps bron-ien composition, without faults and without excel- 
lence. A common man is before everything a human being, 
a seeker of a bit of bread for himself and his children, an ant 
hurrying this way and that. A genius, on the other hand, 
produce's enough for thousands to live on. You mediocre 
people never produce anything extraordinary. You try to 
look like second Aristotles or second Giordano Brunos, or 
the devil knows what else. Take for instance our friend, 
Kasick Laskoniec. He took on only cases embroidered with 
ethics and social justice. Guess, how much he earned in 
twelve months. A whole seventy-five Kopeks. He fed 
miserably, lived miserably, sneaked about in shoes full of 
holes. He began to sulfer from stomach troubles and 
finally went off with his ethics to Father Abraham. You 
people* with your grand phrases do only harm and 
make yourselves ridiculous. People like myself, look 
at things without a shadow of pessimism ; we are like 
surgeons who dissect corpses to find out what was wrong with 
the organism of the dead man. Believe me, man is bad by 
nature, ho is a born thief, murderer, perjurei*, etc., etc. “ Yes,” 
interposed Raduski, “ a crocodile ! ” “ Quite so,” continued 

Koszczyzki. “ Take Hamlet. He was a patient and conscien- 
tious observer, one of those who crawl into the crater of a 
volcano to find out the secrets of nature. Well, you cannot 
imagine that a Hamlet can end in being an optimist. 
As a means of escaping that reptile, the human heart, he 
recommends: die! go to sleep! Now another investigator, 
infinitely superior to th^* Prince of Denmark, was Napoleon 
the Great. He knew the nature of the common herd and 
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he knew how to drive it aJong with his whip. There is 
nothing paradoxical in all this. 1 shall tell you a 
little story, quite an instructive little story. Perhaps you 
remember an old dy<n*, Miller by name, a German or Czech 
or what else. He sat all his life long in his miserable booth, 
wore a pair of trousers with big holes in the knees and 
scraped together penny after penny. Well, ho died. No 
will, no family ! Now, there live in this town some very 
clever birds. There -is some sort of attorney, a true genius, 
Hilarius Kolpazki by name. The courts of law, on more 
than one occasion, have invited him to withdraw to a certain 
quiet, somewhat lonely plact.*. But that is neither here nor 
there. He returns and starts business again. Now, after 
Miller’s death, Hilarius, Mr. Kirschenbaum and Mr. Ponied- 
zialek meet in Gw'azdzizki’s inn, and next day there appears 
a I’elative of the defunct Miller, a small official of sorts. From 
wherevfw he came, he had a band of ci’ape round the crown 
of his hat. With tears in his eyes he asked to be shown the 
place where his dear, dear uncle had lived and died. The 
tearful nephew and the tw'o Jews formed a procession ; Pan 
Kolpazki kept in the background. In the room of old Miller 
they found an iron bedstead, a straw mattress and a .small 
table. And they had not long to search. There is a draw'^er, 
among rusty nails, lay the will, written in German, by which 
the whole of Miller’s property was left to his dear nephew 
Miller of Lodz. Pah Kol[)azki got drunk out of joy, the 
nephew w ent to court with the w'ill and was empowered to 
draw the tnoney — neafly hundred thousand rubels — from the 
bank. But no sooner the money was cashed, there arrived 
a letter from Breslau or some other place, announcing that in 
that place thei'e lived the very widow of old Miller and 
threatened wdth proceedings to have the will declared null 
and void. Kolpazki pro[)oses to the young fool to silence the 
KoszJ?*^^ * 'h course, thcit w<juld cost money. How much ? 

gQjj,et,j’^®'^ifteen thousand rubels. The money is forthcoming and 
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Eolpazki pretends to be off. He does not re-appear for sevoral 
months. In the meantime there appeared other relatives of 
old Miller who claimed a share in the money. Kolpazki 
returns and declares that the old woman is not willing to 
agree to a compromise'. Of course, not a single Kopek of the 
fifteen thousand ruhels was left. The so-called nephew was 
made to believe that thing.s were not quite safe, and the com- 
pany took leave and went off to Au.stria. The end was that 
all the four gentlemen were asked hj some considerate judge 
to accept free board and lodging at an institution maintained 
by the State. “ Now, my opinion is,” concluded Koszczyzki, 
“ that mankind consists largely of Millers, Kirschenbaums, 
Kolpazkis. 'J'o dream to be able to instil into these instinc- 
tive tendencies of blind human elements a drop of higher 
ideas means about as much as to blow on the sea to stop its 
ebbs and floods.” Raduski looked at the lawyer in blank 
astonishment, rose from his seat, slapped Koszczyzki on his 
back, laughed and left the room, never to renew the acquain- 
tance. 

Raduski as Cuiet? Editor 

Raduski’s ambition was to edit a ])aper which would 
spread useful information and raise the tone of provincial 
society. Lzawiec boasted a paper, “ Lzawicc News,” which 
counted one thousand subscribers, the annual subscription 
being five rubels. It Avas written hs if the only subscribers 
were members of the highest nobility, although the editor 
granted the well-to-do bourgeoisie" the privilege of existence 
and subscription to tbe paper. Provincial ueAvs were extracted 
from government reports, which procedure protected the 
editor from publishing accounts invented by imaginative 
reporters and saved him visits from inquisitive members of the 
police; nows of ecclesiastical affairs were obtained in the 
anti-rooms of church dignitaries ; to got the proper provision 
of political nows, hands wielding scissors were busily occupied 
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on dailies published in Warsaw, and scandal and small-talk 
were carried by the basket-full by eager and obliging gentle- 
men and ladies and could be had for nothing. Thus the 
“ Lzawiec News ” was in a flourishing condition. 

A concession to ruin a rival paper, the “ Lzawiec Echo ” 
had been secured by a small official, Okladzki by name, who 
could wield a sharp peji, but who had had to take some rest, as 
the papers did not pay its way, and who was now looking out, 
as he expressed it, for an enterprising and not very intelligent 
publisher, who would not be adverse to sinking a few thousand 
rubels in the enterprise, lie thought he had discovered 
such a' creature in Itaduski and paid him a visit. Okladzki 
did not find in Raduski his ideal of a publisher ; but they 
came to terms. The final agreement was that the tone of the 
“ Lzawiec Echo ” was to undergo a radical change ; the paper 
was to have no particular party colour ; all polemics with the 
“ Lzawiec News ” were to cease ; the “ Echo ” was not to be 
inimical to the Government, but before everything it should 
contain information on Polish literature, the conditions of the 
common people, the productive activities of the manufactur- 
ing and mining industries and the agriculture and trade of 
the home-district. Instead of translations of inspired English 
novels, there were to be descriptive pictures, d la Heine, of 
the life of the people, of towns and villages, forests, roads, and 
fields. Sensational news and scandals were to be retailed 
only if they were of real interest and taught serious lessons. 
Okladzki accepted the offer, his monthly salary was to be 
ten rubels and he was io be at liberty to offer hjs pungent 
effusions to more enterprising and less fastidious publishers. 
Raduski discovered a sub-editor in Pan Grzybovviec, who 
had tried hard but not very successfully, to earn a liveli- 
hood by literary work. The following is an extract from the 
account our author gives of the first interview of Raduski 
with Grzybowiec at the latter’s lodgings. Raduski had made 
an offer of a monthly salary of thirty-five rubels. Grzybowiec, 
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M'^hoso income had been considerably less and who Was n^rly 
moved to tears by lladuski’s offer, called out to his wife who 
was in the next room. We now let the author continue 
his tale. 

“Some noise was Insard in the next room; a door opened, 
and a young lady, quite a girl, entered ; she was not exactly 
pretty and wore a thread-bare dress, but her whole appearance 
was sympathetic. She stood sfill and looked with an ex- 
pression of curiosity at the visitor. Radnski rose and bowed. 
Grzybowiec introduced him to his wife and told her of 
Itaduski’s offer. He suddenly interrupted himself and seemed 
to think of something. As if having taken a sudden resolu- 
tion, he turned to his visitor and said : “ My wife is the 
daughter of a government official of this place. We too 
fell in love with each other whilst at school. She helped me 
whenever hunger looked me in the eyes.” “Oh, Anton!” 
w'hispered the lady. “ Wait, wait, all right.” We engaged 
ourselves secretly. Her parents, who guessed something, 
were not at all favourably dispo.sed, the less so, as my wife had 
refused some tempting offers. Finally a young professor 
of the college appeared on the scene. Papa and Mama were 
inclined to adopt strong measures ! No wonder ! Their 
house harboured a multitude of youthful offsprings. What 
was to be done ? I sent the university to the devil and 
finally obtained a place which secured me the princely income 
of thirty rubels per month. The wedding took place accom- 
panied by a flood of motherly tears and paternal thunder. 
A year 'later a little boy made his appearance — ^another 
problem. I earned a little extra by copying and my wife 
gave music lessons, fifty Kopeks per hour, rain or no rain, 
winter or no winter. Her health broke down. Oh, good 
Lord ! The roof leaks like a water spout, worst near the 
bed. And because our rent was in arrears, the landlady 
refused to have the I’oof repaired. We used all the soup 
plates and cups and saucers and any other spare ressel to 
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catch tlie rail) water. Notwith.standing all the precaution 
the rail) came down like a shower bdth right ou our bed. The', 
laiullady took pity on us and lent us a tray meant to hold 
twenty-four glassesj a family souvenir, and beneath that tray 
my wife lay for day.s and days together.” And then the young 
man explained to his wife what the new plans were. She sat 
stiffly upright, pressed her handkerchief against her mouth, 
'and suddenly began to sob and tears streamed dovtm her face. 
Raduski was beyond himself with pity and emotion, he rose 
to his feet, moved his hands in despair, bowed to various 
pieces of furniture and inishod out of the room. Baduski 
had gained a pair of devoted and helpful friends. 

The “ Lzawiec Echo •’ appeared at first to become a 
really succes.sful enterprise. But soon the “ Lzawiec News ” 
changed its tone of hypocritical praise into active hostility ; 
lying reports, evidently emanating from the editor of the rival 
paper and the unprincipled lawyer Koszczyzki, were circulated 
about Raduski’s private life, and finally a tempting offer was 
made for the purpose of buying him out and inducing him 
to retire into obscurity. Raduski, although he had lost heavily, 
stoutly Refused. He still believed in the final victory of the 
ray of light which was to dispel darkness. Whether his 
experiment was ultimately croAvned with success or ended in 
failure, the author does not tell. The novel is full of other 
incidents depicting the life and sufferings of the people. The 
writings of a pessimist may sometimes be truer to life than 
those of a ‘great romancer. 

( To he nontinned) 
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Ij 60 I 16 * — A ^ fi seven nets of Italian Nationalism? by K. * 

Gaubap, (Pp. 61. Heath Crauton, Ltd., 6 Fleet Lane, London, E. C. 4, 
Price 4 s. 0 d. net.) 

An>thini^ tliat dealp with national movements has a 8])eoial appeal to 
Indians just at piv.sdit. Mazzini has ever been a ^reat ins])irer of our 
effoi-ts. This little book could be read throiiLfh in a couple of hours and 
that would be time well spent. One imai^ines thit one mi^ht almost read 
Punjab iustead of Lombardy ainl .substirute for the Italian names our 
Indian ones and then* would be very little else to ohanj^e either in the plot 
or ill the words to apply it to our own land. The Baron Diable is the 
typical biircauciMtie lijovernor and the author has hit the right nail on the 
head when he has made the Bai*on^»vs Marie even a greater tyrant and a 
more subtle one, Leorie, the hero, the idol of Lombardy, is not easily 
identifiable in India. He is a coinjiosi^e blend of several of our national 
leaders. He savours of Mahatma (jandhi especially when be says : 

Under nj oirc'umst inres are they (the pooplo) to resort to any sort of violence, from 
morning till evening every fiont duor must bo shut, every shop closed, and every sort of 
amuBernent banned 

The way in which he issues his ordcisand his express stipulatioh that 
people sliould follow him unconditionally if he is to be their leader are also 
echoes of Gandhism. 

We also get the tiile-hunters and flatterers of the Government and all 
their petty spite against the patriot and their .underground machinations 
stand revealed in bold outlines. This incident, too, probably reflects some 
secret history of the Punjab. 

The question about real Lombardy is set quite at rest when ^ndre, the 
special strong man deputed to crush out the people’s aspirations gives 
his narrative of the manner in which he accomplished his task (he is talking 
to Leone) : 

iNDRE. A crowd of five thousand did assomblo yesterday, and I did my duty. 

Leone. Did you know the crowd was op its way for a mass Borneo at the orfthedral ? 

Andre. No 

Leone. Did you employ any rieans to find out ? 

Andre. No, Sir, becauee it was open rebellioD 
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Lrone. Was the crowd disorderly ? 

Andkk. No, but it was a crowd. 

Leone. Well, did jou ask them to disperse ? 

Andbb. Yes, but they did not, and 1 told my soldiers to open fire. 

Leone. How lonj^ was it between your arrival and the first shot ? 

Andbe. Half a minute. 

Leone. How many were killed and wounded in the crowd, do you think ? 

Andre. Five hundred killed and two thousand w’ounded. 

Leone. How many women and children were killed ? 

Andre. I did not count them, but I should say about one hundred. 

Leone. Did you care for the wounded? 

Andre. That was not my duty. 

Leone. Oh, I see. But one thing more I have to ask you. Could you not disperse 
the crowd without shooting them ? 

Andre. Yes, I think it w^as quite possible. I could have dispersed the crowd, but they 
would lmv<j reassembled and the pco^ Ic would have laughed at ino and 
I should have looked a fool. 


This last speech on^ht to l»ave been in inverted commas. It is only 
after reading this dialogue that one understands why the author ealls his 
work a “ Book of Untruthful Trutlu’’ 

I. J. S. 


The Future of the Indo-British Commonwealth : — By 

Josiah C. Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.C., with a Preface by . Viscount 

Haldane, F.B.S., K.T., O.M. (Pp. xi, 251. The 'rheosophical Publishing 
Houso, Adyar, Madra.«, Price Ps. f3-8.) 

We have been favoured with an advance copy of the first volume of 
the new venture of the Theosophical Publishing Ilou.'-e, thk Asian Librauy. 
The prospectus of this 6erie.«, which has also been forwarded, says, 

Civilisation, considered oniy as material comfort and physical organis.afcion, has failed. 
Deeper vision and a truer ideal is sought for, and it is felt that in the Genius of Asia, 
especially ns it is expressed in the culture of India that has lasted through the rise and fall 
of Empires, there may bo found the secret of happiness 

This Asian Library is, therefore, 

designed for the twofold purpose of rediscovering to Indians the extent and glory of 
the culture for which they are responsible, and to the level of wliich they must rise ; and of 
giving to tho world at large a knowledge of that culture and of the elements in it which 
make for the regeneration and permanent elevation of humanity. 

4.' 

This is a noble ideal worthy of the Theosophical movement and the 
great leader that is guiding it at present. If all tho books promised in this 
series are to be of the same high standard and are inspired by the same 
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ideals as this first volume is then we may^ safely venture to prophesy that the 
object of THtt Asian Libraiiy shall be aeliieved. 

Both the writer of this little volume and the writer of the preface are 
well known in India as among the best friends of our land. They are both 
earnest workers who desire a widening out and purification of^the pld 
fashioned flag-waving patriotism of Western nations. This same fervour 
when purified and widened would lead to the “ League of Nations ** and 
ultimately to Universal Brotherhood.'^ Col. Wedgwood indicates Jbhe 
first step in this direction. There is a good bit of the world which now 
comprises the British Empire. There is variety enough of peoples, aspira- 
tions, interests, and cultures in it to furnish material for working out a 
common basis on wbieli a “ League of Nations should stand. Just at 
present the-^e varied pL'Oples and Und*< are united under the political domi- 
nation of the Union Jack. This is a unique opportunity for the British 
perjple to make their Empire a commonwealth of free nations. America, 
bound close to England by ties of common interests, common culture and 
common language, would easily come into such league and this common- 
wealth would become in the future the true parent of the parliament of 
m^in and federation of the world ” wdiich our dreamers have dreamt of. 

But Col, Wedgwood is not merely a dreanaer. He is a man of action 

and he indicates clearly how the first practical steps are to be taken to 

construct a true Indo- British commonwealth broad-based on perfect equality 
of all the component part^. He says : 

Whim 1 called this book The Futuiib of the INDO-Bnin^ii Commonwealth it wa8 

becanfle any world-union, built upon these freo lines, must bring in Asin or it would 

inevitably fail, and tleservo to fail. , The Non-Co-operation of India takes away the key- 
stone of the arch. We need Asia. In Asia is the danger to peace. The real clanger is, in 
my opinion, so great that for safety, as well as for justice and world- peace, India most come 
in quickly. 

'These words tell us clearly and without any extra embellishment the 
exact motive of this remarkable book. He begins by reviewing tlie position 
of Britain auci America after the war. He judges, and rightly judges, 
that Britain stands higher to-day than any other of the “ Great Powers ” 
in strength and in credit. Then he outlines the position of America eqpally 
strong and bound to Britain by so many ties of tlie past. He thinks that 
these two — the English-speaking races — should take the* lead in the League 
of Nations and should lead the war-jlistracted world to a lasting peace. 
He then carefully examines the obstacles to the formation of a Common- 
wealth of free nations under three main headings — insolence, selfishness 
and ignorance. Next he pictures the British citizenship as it ought 
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to be and he telle urt what he» understands by the term “ respojisible 
dominions 

So £ai the book is an outline >f the author’s political philosophy and 
tiite following chapters are the pi aetical appli 3ation of it to those parts of 
'Bittish Kmpire which have iiol v(*t attained Self-Government. His 
; analysis of the situation IS very clear It leveals the heait of a knight- 
errant of old ahvayfe leidy to stand up foi the weak and the oppressed 

‘Hi*, two chapters on India tht Danijei ” and India Freed” aie veiy 

* 'iif 

interesting and to the point \notliei eliiptei of intense inteie^t to us at 
the present moment is on tlie Muslim World ” 

The language ot the book is teise aiul foicible '^foi he is expressing 
»deep-seate<l taith ” (as Loid Ilaldine his pnt it) The Colonel dots not 
mince his woids and tliough oee isioiially not exae^h “ elegant ” hi« expres- 
sions aie genuinely ariesting ” V few sample^ may seive to whet the 
appetite ot the intondmg leadei ol the book 

Bat It (Bntish Euipiie) an Eriipiio onlj ot A’V hiti ro operation 

Gommoa nonsense is a smor lie than commjiist n'>e Tlie fool s c. \p unites better than 

a crown 

What sorae call i?rab and otheia the whno man s buidon 
A State 18 beet defended by the tree spint of its citi/ens 

And how nervous they (the JovhI ’ Indians) aie i unruns? about like a hen after her 
ohiokens, and making plaintive hesitating noises to the Government 

What they (Indians) want is to have a duect ^oite in tho stages towards Self- 
Govemment — a treaty not a gift 

# No series of Viceregal Ciiculars will induce him to compiomise himself, paiticalarly 
in the eyes of his wife, b} treating a subject ’ as though ho were a Biitish Citizen 

But it would be better that every one inteiested in India would try to 
get this book and read it for himself, ft stimulates thought and the 
extremist as well as the moderate would profit by leading and inwardly 
digesting this book. 

FoST-GfiADUATE 
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THE MESSAGE OE RABINDRANATH 

A great deal has been written in the newspapers and 
magazines regarding tlie exact significance of Dr. Tagore’s 
recent utterances. But while a rather voluminous literature 
has gathered round tlie subject, very little has been said and 
written that is really satisfying. The reason is, that people 
are bewildered by the variety and iinportance of the issues 
raised. "While the poei. looks upon the issues as one complete 
whole, his readers and listeners take a fragmentary view and 
are completely lost in the variety of shapes and colours of 
the fragments. The issues in their isolation are no doubt a 
rwUs indigesiaque moles, but in their totality, they represent 
a harmonious, homogeneous whole. 

To understand the poet’s message, we have to keep care- 
fully before os his fundamental standpoint, the standpoint, 
namely, of the complete man, humanity in its totality. 
It is a Totalilatsdenken which he has been advocating all 
hi|jlife and if Ave miss this point Ave miss the Avhole of his 
teaching. Rabindranath lias ahvays stood for the whole 
man, the human being in the totality of his qualities 
and functions. He won’t have the fruits only, but he 
will have the whole tree, root, branch and all. What he 
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(lopi’CCfites is tlio l‘ra"i)iontarj view wliich looks upon only 
one asp<!ci of humanity, ignoring the rest. 

Por tliis reason, when ht* talks of ])olitics, he cannot 
ignore the social and cultural questions which are indissoluhly 
hound up nith politics. If it is education that he is dis- 
cussing, he cannot forget^ the political questions that are raised 
by it. It is a total misconception of his teaching to say 
that he stands for the W'est. lie stands neither for the West 
nor for the East, nor even for a mixture* of the two, though 
perhaps such a mixture comes lueare'st to his doctrine of the 
complete man. Some light he gets from the AVest, some 
from the East, some he gets even from the North, and hi.s 
genius brings all this varied light to a focus. This focus is 
ojiposed to tlu^ of the isolated rays. 

liabindrauath’s whole philoso])hy can be summed up in 
the one word “complete nuui,” as Niet/scluj’s can be done 
by the one word “ over-man,” and Chamberlain’s by tbe one 
W'ord “over-race.” 'I’lie idea of (In* “complete man ” implies 
not only lln* perfect realisation of all tlui latent faculties of 
man but also tin* perception of his oiumess with his fellow 
beings. Eoi- this reason, the poet has said in an essay en- 
titled, The Den of the Feat i re I : “On the day of the festival, 
man is great because of his union with fellow-men, he is 
great in tin; realisation of the strength of the entire man- 
kind.” Isolation, therefore, in whatever form it may appear, 
is repugnant to the' poet. AA^ien we live in isolation, Ave 
lose sight of truth, it is only when we feel the universe 
throbbing in our veins, that we have access .to truth. “ In 
isolation,” .says the poet, “is ugliness, in the One is beauty; 
in isolation is effort, peace dwells in the One ; in isolation is 
discord, in the One is well-being.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the poet can have no sympathy 
with any doctrine which predches isolation in any form. All 
water-tight compartments,' Avhether in education, culture or 
politics, are alike repugnant to him. He has no patience 
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with those who like to see humanity divided into a number 
of mutually exclusive cultural zones. What he wants is 
humanity in its totality and not the crippled, mutilated 
humanity which emerges out of the innumerable religious and 
cultural divisions. 

Erom what Ave have said above, it is clear tliat no educa- 
tion can be complete for a human being, if it gi\’^es only those 
ideas which we are pleased to call Eastern, any more than if 
it gives only those, which are dubbed W'esteni. The whole 
Avealth of knoAV ledge and experience that mankind has 
acquired through centuries of toil and sutVering must be 
placed at the disposal of the scholar if we Avant to train him 
properly, f^or the scholar, being a human being, is entitled 
to the fofaf /iKiiKni vnllnre ajul it AAOn’t do if Ave serve him 
with miserly doses of tin' Avorld-culture, calling .these Eastern 
or 'V^’’estern. Tt is therefore, a fundamental mistake to impart 
an education that is inirely Oriental or ])arely Occidental. 

Moreover, no truth can be called purely Oriental or 
jiurely Occidental. Truth is an undivided Avhole. We 
cannot partition it olf uito two compartments, calling one 
Eastern and the otht;v West<!rn. Truth is a continuously 
developing Avhole and its state at any point depends upon all 
the previous states. Modern Science is said to be a Western 
product but it rests in no small degree upon the mathematical 
researches of the Indian scholars which aa'iu’i' transmitted to 
the West through the contact of Oreecc pith India and later, 
through the Arabian mathematicians. India, too, has at all 
periods, absorbed AvhatcA'er she fouinl useful iji Western 
culture, rt is impossible tln;refore to .say Avhat is specifically 
Eastern or Western in any given culture. 

It is only for the s;ike of convenience that avo divide 
human culture into Eastern and Western. Certain ideas have 
dominated mankind in particular aieas in particular periods 
and these historians, for convenience of classification, have 
designated by such names as Semitic, Hellenic, etc. Eut 
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Semitic ideas have ruled Hellenic ones and vice versa, and 
therefore these classificatory signs should never he allowed to 
rank as fundamental divisions of mankind. The moment we 
forget that they ax*e mere convenient symbols, we split up 
humanity and divide it into water-tight compartments. 

Jt is against this division into water-tight compartments 
that Rabindranath has fought and is still fighting with all 
the energy he can command. For this reason he cannot 
march with those ai’dent patriots who would avoid everything 
Western. There is no meaning, says Rabindranath, in 
refusing to jxrofit by the results of Modern Science on the 
ground that it is Westeru. For Science is the common 
property of the whole human race and is no more Western 
than it is Eastern. Moreover, to shut ourselves up from the 
light which Science sheds will he to imitate the folly of the 
Tibetan monks who spend their whole lives in dark cells, 
completely shut out from the world. The inevitable result of 
such a folly will be to cripple our manhood, to make us less 
efficient than before for the struggle for e.\istence. For 
if all the other nations (xf the world take the fullest advantage 
of the progress of Science, we shall simply be cx*ushed out of 
existence if we refuse to take her help. 

This, in brief, is Rabindranath’s protest against the 
present Non-Co-operation Movtunent. If the present foreign 
Government is bad, if it is crippling our manhood, by all 
means non-co-operate with it. Rut why abandon Science, 
why shut out all culture which is the common heritage of 
mankind r The folly is on a par with that of the man who, 
as a Rengali proverb says, strikes his wife in retaliation for 
the injuries he receives from others. If an unsympathetic 
foreign administration is choking our manhood, there is all 
the more reaso.n why we should make ourselves strong by 
utilising to the full the immense resources of Modern Science. 
If, owing to the apathy of an alien Government, foreign 
manufactures are driving our native products out of our 
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markets, we cannot remedy this evil by simply taking 
recourse to the dutrla, though the oharLa may he a useful 
instrument, if used in eonjunetion with power looms and 
power spindles. Boycott is no doubt a useful weapon but it 
alone cannot save us. What is needed is to produce in our 
own country the manufactures uhieh we are importing from 
abroad and this can only be done by an enormous increase in 
the loom and spindle power of our mills uith the help of 
Modern Science. 

It is a pity the poet’s points of di\i'rgence from Mahatma 
(iandhi haA^e been more emphasised in his recent utterances 
than his points of union His points ol union uith the 
IVIabatnia aie many and \ariovis. Both are animated by the 
same ardent patriotism, by the same intolerance of wrong. 
Both are actuated In th(‘ sanu' burning desire (o re.store their 
country to her last glories, by the same contem2)t for jsersonal 
gain or loss. In their methods, too, they are not so 
divergent <is people geinn'ally imagint*. There is reason 
to belicAe that Rabindranath A\ould ba\e whole-heartedly 
supported Mahatin.i (landbi if the latter had confined his 
moAcinont nithin tl>e limiis of jiolities Kabindranath Avas 
the first to gi\e uj) bis Knighthood as a protest against the 
I’unjab urongs. 'I’he letter AAbieh he a\ rote on the occasion 
of this renunciation of his title is ^Aerhajis the most A-^aluablc 
document that the Xon-C'o-operator possesses, for the 
grounds of Xon-Co-operation aie nonh.ere st.ited more clearly 
and vigorously. 

But Rabindranath cannot see eye.to eye with those aa’Iio 
A vould like ' to h.iAe the principle of Non-Co-operation 
extended to other fields, particularly, to Science and Culture. 
Non-Co-operation here is the greatest folly that a nation can 
commit. Non-co-operate by all means Avitli Avhat is un- 
righteous, but if is a crimiiial folly to non-co-operate A\ith 
Science and Philosophy. Such Non-Co-operation is suicidal. 
It perpetuates subjection, for subjection is born of weakness 
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and weakness, cannot be overcome except by flooding life 
with the light of Science and Ifliilosopliy. 

It may be argued that the leaders of the Non-Co- 
operation Movement undei-stand all this perfectly and that 
they ju’oach the boycott of Science as only a temporary 
measure, to be abandoned when the (lountry will attain 
SAvaraj. But when a measure is fundamentally wrong, it 
cannot he acce])led even as a temporary one. If a thing is 
intrinsically wrong, it makes little diflercnce whether it is 
accepted for a long or for a short period. The mischief 
which it does to the character of an individual or of a nation 
is almost the same in both the cases. 

To this question of a. temporary suspension of Science, 
and indeed, all oivlinary aedivities, Mahatma Gandhi has 
returned in an article which he has reccmtly contributed to 
the “Young India ” which is a reply to the charges brought 
bj' the poet against him and the Non-Co-operation Movement. 
The Mahatma says that during the late war, in each of the 
belligerent countries, the poet had to give up his lyre, the 
writer his ])en and everybody his profession, in order to 
attend to tin' call of the country. Similarl}^ India is at 
iwesent pa.ssing through a crisis and everybody has to give up 
all his other work and devote himself solely to the cause of 
his country. IVdieu fire breaks out, we have to stop all 
work and rush out of oiir house. IVithout pretending to 
guess in any Avay the poet’s reply to this argument, it may 
be said that it is based u})ou false premises. The question is 
not whether or not our energies are to be concentrated upon 
saving our country. The whole question is, what is the best 
way of .saving the coiui try .? Who knows but that the very 
Science wljich it i.s jiroposed to boycott is our best ally in 
our struggle to win Swaraj ? If it is, then instead of 
shutting uj) our laboratori<?.s, up should rather open new ones 
wherever possible. Who knows but that the much-despised 
poet may he the very person wc are in search of, to kindle 
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our patriotism. MorooA'or, tho illustration of the tiro does 
not seem to be a happy one. When tire breaks out, one has 
not only to leave the house but also to throw bucketfuls of 
water, and better still, use pumps and all the elaborate 
machinery of I*^ir<i Hri^ades. W<* may very well look upon 
scientific education as throwing' these bucketfuls of Avater or 
callin" in the aid of the Fire Brigade. The imj)ortant thing 
to remember here is that Swaraj is a very complex thing, 
requiring for its attainment a most elaborate* machinery. 
All thp arts that mankind has up to now cultivated, all the 
sciences that human intelligence has discovered, will have to 
be brought into re([uisition to perfect the machinery of 
Swaraj. If Swaraj is therefore to be. called a war, it is the 
war of the Spirit against ^Matter. Its inanitions are the 
entire spiritual resources of humanity — all the love for 
truth which Science and BhiJosophy have engendered, all the 
wealth of devotion and renunciation which Religion has 
called into being. I’or the collection of such munitions, we 
require the fullest e.vpre.ssion of our manhood, the most 
comphde realisation of our humanity*. 

No boy'cott of Science and ('iiKim! can, therefore, be 
justified even as a temporary* measure. If Science and 
Culture are needed for the development of our manhood, the 
need for them will be all the greater when W(i try* by heroic 
methods to rush the pace of development. It Swaraj is to 
be attained within a y*ear, the pace, ivill have to be very 
much accelerated and this can only* be done by* giving a 
tremendoqs push to Science and Culture. 

But Ilabindranath does not believe that Swaraj can 
in any case be won within a year. It is a fundamental 
delusion, he says, to suppose that Swaraj can he won without 
rendering ourselves fit for it hy* a long process of education. 
Those who hold ont hoi)0.<i of a cheap and speedy Sw*araj 
are, say*s the poet, like the musician who, wlien asked 
by* his pupil to make a harp for him, says that he has only 
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to l)eat a string with a rod and it will become a harp 
in no time. 

Indeed, Swaraj is to he looked upon as the crown of a 
completed and perfected humanity. Tt is the final stage in 
the process of development of our manhood. 

The angels said in Goethe’s “Faust” : — 

Wer immer strehend sich heini'iht 
Den diirfen wir erlosen 

Likewise, Swaraj is to l)e conceived as the culminating 
point of a toilsome pvoc<*.ss of self-realisation. Tt is to he 
remembered that no nation lias yet acliieved Swaraj, “for 
in every country there is lurking some greed or illusion 
which perpetuates hondage.” If, therefore, we want to 
obtain that which no nation has yet hcen able to obtain, Ave 
must in every sense he siip(‘rior to the rest of mankind. 

To conclude, the ideal which the po('t holds before us is 
the complete man, humanity in its totality. He asks us to 
remember that wo are that whatever is narrow 

or one-sided is to he rejected as leading to death. In testing 
any political or social doctrine, we shall have to examine 
whether it leads from untruth to truth, from darkness to 
light, from death to the deathless. If it does not do this, 
then, however great the authority behind it, we have to 
reject it as being no principle for us. Politics divorced from 
Science, Science dii^orced from l^hilosophy, can therefore 
never serve as a guiding principle of life. It is a crippled, 
mutilated humanity ivhich we obtain ivhen we accept the 
East divorced from the West, or the West divested of the 
light from the East. We have always to bear in mind the 
words of our immortal llishis : — 


Shlshirkumar Maitra 
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’NEATH THE MIDNIGHT SKY 

Softly I walk ’ueath the inidni^lit sky, 
Earnestly castint*' my eyes oji liigh ; 

Silently glowing, the stars look down, 
Wat(;hing the river, the valley, the town. 

Puzzled, I ponder on proldeins old, 

Asking the stars for the secrets they hold ; 
Wisely the stars with their golden light 
Elick(T, hut answer me not from their height. 

NaughI do they tell of their circuits free, 
Naught of the worlds that my eye.s would see ; 
Naught do they tell me of whence I came. 
Naught of what follows my short-lived flame. 

Yet how enraptured 1 wander alone, 

\Yatching the stars after daylight has down, 
Stars that were there when the earth was made, 
Candles that glimmer hut never fade. 


Wavne Garu 
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PllOSE POEMS 
Love OvEEfirNos 

TII 

The vainest woman that ever lookeil in a glass never regretted her 

youth more keenly than I she has her portrait painted; 1 write these 

confessions ; each hopes to save something of the past, and escape somehow 
the ravining waves of time and Hoat into some haven of renjemhrance. 

— Geonjp Moore. 


Wherefore, O Heart of mine, art tliou disquieted ? 

Why vex thyself so very needlessly 

With this old so-called lliddle of Life and Heath 'r 

Life springeth but from Life — it cannot die ! 

Though, Proteus-like, it ehangeth. Venhmn. ml ! 

Yet look to it that every metamorphosis 
Results in something worthier, ev’n of thee. 

Meanwhile — Ho ! Saqi, bring me my Lute, and Wine ; 
Por soon — too soon, ahis ! — cometh the End, 

When we must render back our emptied Cup, 

Gird us again, and so betake us hence. 

Hence ! — aye, but whither ? To some other life — 
Doubtless more complex — better, too, we trust ! 

I dreamed a dream of days gone by — a time when Light 
and Love shone bright ; when no Discord maived Life’s sweet 
song, and no Strife perturbed, no Malice poisoned. Love’s pel- 
lucid stream ; when Life was one divine harmony of Peace, of 
Love, of Innocence unsoiled. It was simply of my Childhood 
that I dreamed ! 

I am Liberty — man’s loftiest conception, his dearest, his 
most coveted possession ! 
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Many are my wounds— for mighty was the Foe in the 
long, sad past ; 

incarnadined my Slade — for hydra-headed were the 
Dragons that it slew, 

I am Honourable Fride — I’yranny’s implacable opponent ! 

I rescue Thought from Bondage ; I strike from every limb 
the galling shackles of Despotism ; 

In all I recognize the Sovereign Power — its burdens and 
its privileges ; 

I set no degrading value on Colour, Caste, or Creed ; 

I brook no hateful distinctions between man and man. 

Mine is the Sword that smites the AVrong ; mine the Shield 
that protects the Right ; 

Mine the Light that is freely outpoured everywhere, that 
irradiates evei*y sky, that shines tor all. 

On the AA^est 1 liave already shed my Glory— long hath it 
enjoyed my Gifts; 

To-day I shoot forth my Beams Eastward ; Darkness, 
Chaos, and Trouble are already preparing to take flight ; 

Soon, like the morning mist, they will disai)pear, and give 
place, let us hope, to Refulgence, Beauty, and Joy! 

Equality and Enlightenment are my Flower and Fruit; 

Love is my Crown ! 


Bathed in tears and transporfed with joy, the Lover ex- 
claimed; Is there aught in heaven to coihpare with — certainly 
there can be nothing to excel — Love’s intoxicating rapture. 
Love’s enchai/ting dream r 

A woman’s eye — what witchery, what caress, what pas- 
sion, what charm, what poetry, what happiness lie therein ! 
How it agitates, captivates, dominates us ! How can man 
resist, when even the Gods succumb ? 
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What Moses saw on Mount Sinai is but hidden in thy 
heart. Thou would’st see much nearer home if only thou 
had’st eyes to see. 

Heaven is on thy lips ; joy eternal in thine eyes ; bliss 
supreme in thy caress ; the fate of man in thy hands. Gold, 
jewels, flowers — all that is fair and lovely on earth — all, all is 
thine ! But far, far above all thinj^s earthly, thine, thine 
is that unassessable, priceless treasure — the heart of man ! 

I kiss the hem of thy garment, G Night, I worship thee 
and adore. Thou only can’st take me to the barred apartments 
where my Beloved dwells, and thou alone can’st restore her 
to my arms. For is there aught that can check or hinder 
the flight of thought in Dreamland ? 

No meagre cup can satisfy the wine-bibher. So no distant 
vision will ever slake the thirst of lovers. 


I believe not in prospective earthly pleasures, nor in those 
joys that await the faithful in the world to come. Not for 
shadowy, far-otf hoj)es such as Ihese would I forego the 
brimming cup, the loving kiss, that cheer life’s weary 
way. 


Ah ! the unsatisfied longings of the soul I the stifled 
yearnings of the heart ! How plentiful they are,' Was this thy 
promise, 0 Life ? How hast thou Ixdied it ! How grievously 
hast thou deceived ! 

The gods' smile — beware of them — those envious, mock- 
ing gods — who ever love to see us set on thorns, or plunged 
in woe. 
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Crumpled, shrivelled, wilted, the Rose sighed and said : 
Once a Queen of b'aevie was I, streaming with gold, resplen- 
dent with gems, loved and honoured by all. Then into a Rose 
was I transformed. Love’s ineffable token, worn on an imma- 
culate bosom, as fragrant as myself, scanned by adoring eyes, 
rocked by gentlest breathings ! Lovely was I but luckless ; 
sweet was I, Imt fragile — too fragile alas — to survive my glory, 
my honoured place, even for one brief day ! And now here I 
lie, in a dust-heap, discarded and forlorn I — I who was Once 
a Fairy Queen, anon Love’s sweet, tender pledge. And 
« 07 e? What grief or joy will next be mine? Ah! what a 
gamble is existence ! 


Dost thou really love me ? asked the Lover. Or is it mere 
make-believe ? For what are promises, vows, endearments, 
without truth and constancy ? 


Treasure Love’s secret, Sw’eet; for they are Love’s choicest 
flowers in Love’s flowery way. Treasure Love’s secret, Sweet, 
for they are an inexhaustible fount of joy. 


No lute or lyre now charms the ear; no cheerful voices 
resound ; no banquet regales , where thou and I .so often met 
of yore. Swept by the wild Avorld’s tide, they are gone, for 
ever gone ! Sorrow-stricken, long weaned from hope, nothing 
now illumines my gloom. 

We speak of “ thou and I ’’ — what idle talk ! “ Thou 

and I ” exist but a moment— the moment that spans two 
eternities — and then “ thou and I ” are lost iir an unimaginable 
unity of love and light. 
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Was it all a dream I dreamed, or a fairy-tale that I was 
told ? sighed the Nightingale, Avhen the Spi'ing was gone and 
its smiling sun had set. 

* 

Look into thy heart, and see the vision of loveliness, — 
sweeter far than that of bud and blossom and bloom ; look 
into thy heart and see the strength that giveth thy peers 
earth’s fairest, laurelled erown. Though numbered be thy days, 
and sorrow be thy lot — yet what infinite possibilities are 
thine — thou that hast “ all hope for harvest, all heaven for 
flight.” 

A thousand vanished iinag«“s haunt the mind ; a thousand 
joys rise from the dead ; a thousand unfulfilled desires trouble 
the soul — when niemoi’y carries us hack to the days that are 
no more. 

* 

Many sorrows bav(! 1, said the Lover, each enough to 
sting, to smite, to shatter the soul. Shall I hide them away, 
or shall I make them into a necklace for .some sad Queen of 
Hearts ? What would ’st thou have me do ; tell me, O Saqi, 
what ? 

* 

Give me once again, if for one moment only— great gods, 
give me but once ag.ain — Youth’s uuconquered hope. Love’s 
bright, untarni.shed glow. 

* 

A tear or two — and, again, forward ! ’riic Cai’avan of Life 
hath no time for more. I'hus on and on do we trudge, until 
Light faileth and Night enfoldeth us for ever more.' 

« 

' Neither a flower, nor a fruit, nor a sheltering tree I What 
place is mine in , life’s scheme ? What purpose in the world’s 
show ? Thus sighed a weary way-farer plodding along his 
lonely path. 
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What ails thee, O Siiqi, what makes thee sigh and weep ? 
Doth not the brimming cup enliven and the festive board 
cheer thy heart ? Doth not this merry talk delight thee ? Do 
not these sweet-scented flowers redouble thy joy ? Doth not 
the Spring stir emotions within thee ? Do the moon-beams 
kiss thine eyes for naught ? What can it be that makes thee 
so sad ? llis answer was: I see tears lurking beneath thy 
laughter ; I see discoiitent common alike to youth and age ; I 
see that happiness is a j)rize beyond the reach of man. ’Tis 
this that makes mo sigh ; ’tis this that makes me weep. 


We start, we shudder, at the thought of Death ; 

Yet, at tlie least. Death bringeth Rest and Peace. 
Why, then, O Saqi, need we dread (he Power 
That sets a period thus to all our Woes? 

What were this h]arth-life, did it know no Deatlr ? — 
Struggle unending ; Pain perpetual ; 

Fetters, once fixed, never to be remov(*d ; 

Evil triumphant. ; Sorrou s ineffable ! 

Thus, said the Silqi, in reality 

Death is maligned ; his is a kindly yJ/c. 

’Tis not the actual, ’tis the fancied fears 
That rack the soul of every Son of Man. 

So hath it been, since Cycles lirst began ; 

So shall it be, when Time itself hath ceased ; 

So ’twill remain, till Mortals, merged for e’er 
In Immortality, l>ehold in so-called Death 
Naught but the Portal to Eternal Life ' 


I see thee bowed in solemn devotion : I see thee lift thy 
hands in holy awe ; 

Thy heart is overflowing with fervent, silent prayer ; 

In unbroken meditation {Zikr) thou sittest out the night ; 
Thou oflerest goodly gifts, and sheddest burning teturs ! 
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But do the Heavens for such things e’er relent? 

Do the l)lind F'ates one moment stay tJieir hand? 

Dotli Death turn by one hair’s-lireadtli from his course ? 

Ah no ! AVhat is to he will he — despite the i^ifts, the 
prayers, the tears, ev*‘n tlie repentaiure of tlie Son of INfan. 

Go, wash tliy piety in wine, and drown thy o;rief in song ! 

Brini? some message of hope. Love ; for life’s hitter 
burden weareth me away ! Bring some kindly light. Love; for 
all too quickly twilight giveth place to gloom ! 

* 

Imagination! God’s gi’eatest gift to man! It huildeth 
heaven; it fashioneth ideals; i( encircleth love with glory ; 
it restoreth the vanished world of man. lioundless is its 
power, its kingdom without end ! 

* 

How swe(d to know thv lov(^ is mine! How sweet to feel 

% 

thy arm about me thus ! Would [ defer this joy divine, and 
trust to time aud chance ? 

« 

Bill full the cup 1 Bor love’s hanquot is lovelier than the 
loveliest of dreams ! Bill full the cup ! h^or love's joys are 
sweeter than all the .sw<>etest joys that Barth can yield. 

* 

Come to the garden. Love, and drink with me Life’s 
choicest wine. 'I’hy beauty will put the lilies and roses to 
shame ; thy whisperings, even the nightingale. 

' * 

We linger on from dfxy to day— hoping, yearning, battling, 
praying unto the last. And y(it, withal — naught see wo hut 
impenetrable gloom around us, naught hear Ave but Jove’s 
thunder above I 

* . 

If youth and bloom and all Earth’s good things tlee — he 
it so. We shall hold their memory dear, and, with the passing . 
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years, ’twill even grow dearer. That^at least, is ours—and ever 
will be ours — ours to feast on, ours to cherish, ours to cheer 
us along life’s dim-lit path. 

In this house of over-changing visitors, of ever-shifting 
scenes, I too have dreamed my dreams, I too have lived my days. 
Blissful were those days, and radiant those dreams. But,* 
now that the dreams are fled, the days gone, and ^this 
sweet visit nearing its end, naught but illusion confronts me — 
naught but illusion all. 


In vain, O Sun, dost thou burst through the clouds ; in vain , 
dost thou seek to reveal thy splendour. Henceforth, for me, no 
sun will ever rise, no light ever shine. My longing gaze will 
ever long — my yearning heart will ever yearn— in vain. 

Life — this prison of our own choosing! Wisdom looks at it 
with mingled scorn and pity ; pity for its jewelled sorrohvs, 
scorn for its gilded chains. 

t 

Let me kiss thy ti'osses, and with thj riimples lot me play : 
for ineffably sweet is life with the loved one nigh. Love may 
live or Love may die ; hut this none can doubt, that sweet — 
passing sweet — is Love’s ro.seate dawn. 

In this valley of ever-deepening gloom we cry for light, 
and never cease to cry ; but light cortigth not, cry as we will. 

Ah, Love’s first sweet, impassioned kiss ! It thrilleth 
the heart with joys before unknown ; it filleth the mind with 
visions unutterable ; it sealeth Rove’s mutual •pledge of love ; 
it bindeth two enraptured '*oula with a divinely fashioned 
chain of gloriously linked and unspeakable bliss ! 
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Ah, that first timid touch of the priceless chalice of 
Ijovc ! Ah, that first intoxicating draught of the nectar of the 
gods! The first kiss of Love! Its initial uncertainty — then 
the moment wlien all uncertainty vanisheth in mutual 
Burrendej’, in reciprocal rapture ! Mven when youth has fled 
down the mist- wrapped aisles of the past ; even then, never 
can its memory fade ! 

‘ What! Back again, and so gaily ? — shedding light and 
lustre as of vore. But what is there now for tliee to take, thou 
who hast already stolen all that there was to steal — this little 
heart of mine ? 

What matters it, u'h(‘th(“r sad or happy ho our lot ? Al'hat 
matters it, whether short or long he our day ? What matters, 
what avails? Are we not all too soon I lit dust and ashes, 
out of sight, out of reach, heyoiid mortal weal and woo ? 

In the radiant cloudland of Love, sighed the Lover, no 
speed is swift enough for Love’s pulsing, hungry heart; no speed, 
forsooth, is swift enough ; for Love knoweth no patience, nor 
doth it brook delay. 

I’he crescent moon ; the star-lit sky ; tlie gentle, fragrant 
breeze ; the silvery gliding stream — whore heaven and earth 
are in perfect, loving accord ; here alone are we to-night, thou 
and I ! Kiss me. Love, for Time is on the wing, and Night is 
fast slipping away. 

Spring hath come, and will always come, setting the 
Earth ablaze with blossom and l)loom, thrilling the heart of 
youth with passions sweet, and intoxicating it with golden 
dreams. But for us, weary travellers, worn with age, it hath 
one solemn message, and only one : all on earth is fleeting — 
all must vanish, all must go! 
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These pleading eyes plead with Pate in vain! This 
suffering heart, weighted with life’s crushing load, seeks relief, 

hut alas and alas ! 'I’he beckoning hand inviteth to 

naught hut death and tlie darkness of tlie tomb. 

Those dovrs that gleam and glisten — too delicate to outlive 
the dawn — are they not tearful heralds that proclaim the 
brevity of existence, our sad mortality ? 

Unrequited love! Unseen, it bears the martyr’s cross; 
unseen, i( wears the martyr’s crown. 

Why sot thy heart on things that pass and never can be 
thine? All this pomp ami powcn*, all this wealth and glory: 
they are mere illusion, distractions which lure us away from 
reality ; sufiros which (msure our fall. Flee from their inlluence, 
flee if thou would’st he what thou wort meant to he. 

D(*ath?...Ay, upon this fair Earth Ave know him well ! 
Somewhere on every path he waits — even for us. 

None may evade that meeting. Nay, since Life 
Can never coasts. Death should he even welcome ; 

For think ! The sooner that he greeleth us, 

Ey so much sooner do we enter on 

Our next all-glorious Youth — its gift divine, 

A Body better suited to the needs • ‘ 

Of our abounding life. Yet^ happiest he 
Whoni'the (treat Ileaper, when he cometh, finds 
Battling, however humbly, for the llight. 

To him he FEomage ])ai(l, the Anthem raised ; 

For him the Palm, the wronth-deck’d Cenotaph ; 
Indelibly inscribed on the bright Honour- Boll 
Of the World’s Deathle.<» Army, lo, his name 
.Liveth for ever in the hearts of all ! 

S. Kiiuda Bukhsh 
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HIGHER TEACHING IN THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY 

Tho Univei'sity of Calcutta signifies to-day something 
totally dilTerent from what it meant in the 19th century or 
pracjtically in the first live decades of its eventful career. Since 
its creation right up to the first decade of the present century 
this University followed the old ‘ traditional ’ lines. From 
its foundation in 1857 — in pursuance of the recommendations 
contained in the celebrated Hespatcli of 1854 — the University 
continued its slender growtli as an independent corporation 
quite distinct from the Colleges which imparted teaching to 
the alumni of the [Tjuversity. Tho University was, therefore, 
meant primarily as an examining body, ft granted and 
withheld the ‘license’ or affiliation to the Colleges, prescribed 
the necessary curricula, laid doAvn rules for the presentation of 
candidates at the several examinations and finally conducted 
these examinations. The policy of the London University 
was at that time accepted as “ the final word of educational 
statesmanship.” 

The Calcutta University, it cannot hut be admitted if tho 
truth is to he told, was not then a place of learning. It was 
not really a corporation of scholars. There was no happy 
comradeship among men who had devoted their lives to the 
dissemination of knowledge and the advancement of learning. 
It was chiefly due to two reasons. There was np synthesis 
between the colleges and the University. And the teachers 
as such had no recognised position of their own in the 
University. The University was practically a group of 
administrative boards, dictating the courses and conducting the 
examinatiops Without consulting the colleges or the teachers. 
The University stood in a position of proud isolation — 
neither contributing to, nor strengthening the intellectual 
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resources of the ill-equipped colleges, or the, mental equip- 
ment of the students.' The teachers upon whom devolved 
the task of training men for life had little control pver 
the colleges or the organisation of examinations in the 
University. 

With the expansion of University education the need was 
felt for more and more devolution of educational con|;rol 
both to enlist public sympatjiy and foster local activity. The 
colleges, much against their will, had to shoulder the burdens 
and responsibilities of post-graduate instruction, as the desire 
for it steadily grew. There was still the same lack of 
co-ordination between the University and the colleges — the 
same defective supervision by the University — the same 
neglect of the teachers both in the spheres of in.struction 
aiid examination. 

In loot was passed the Indian Universities Act. And the 
.old order changed yielding j)lace to neAv. Thei-e could* be no 
college after lOOI w'hich Avould impart post-graduate instruc- 
tions without pi*evious adiliation to the M.A. standard. 
Before 100 1 there w’as j)ractically not a single college w^hich 
had been afliliated to the standard of the M.A. examination 
of the Calcutta University. The old regulations did not 
insist upon proper instructions being imparted to the M.A. 
candidates, and most of the colleges had neither the staff nor 
the resources to provide adequate instruction in any depart- 
ment of post-graduate teaching. Only, a few colleges sent up 
candidates. But no regular classes w*ere held, no regular 
staff appointed, no teaching or tutofifU facilities systematically 
afforded to the students even in those colleges. This unsatis- 
factory state of things was put an end to by the Indian 
Universities Act, 1901, which ushered in a new* era in the 
history of higher teaching in the Indian Universities. 

, Section 3 of the Indiqn Universities Act authorises 
the University to appoint Professors and Lecturers for the 
instruction of students and made the promotion of study 
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and research an essential function of the University, and 
Chapter IX of the University Rejfulations, promulgated in 
pursuance of tlio Universities *Vct itseli’, laid down that 
“ the University shall provide for post-graduate teaching, 
study and research in the Faculties of Arts and Science.” 
The Universities were thus called upon to assume teaching 
functions. To an ('iiquiry as to how many colleges would 
take^ up post-graduate work not a single college at first 
responded. After ‘=01110 hesitation only two colleges, the 
General Assembly’s Institulion and the Presidency College, 
applied for afTiliation -n a few .subjects to the M.A. Standard 
under the new Regulations. In 1908 the Univtrsitv for the 
first time exerci.sed its authority in appointing penson ; con- 
nected with affiliated colleges as University Lectarer.‘ under 
Sec. 2 of Chapter IX of the new Regulations. It vras a 
remarkable step in the annals of the ^Iniversity. Sir. Words- 
worth and Dr. Harrison, two Profe of ihe Pre.ddency 

College, were appointed University Lecturers ’’n 1908. ^ciid 
the next year the Uniiersity appointed 18 U niversit,’v Lec- 
turers — the inajority if ndiom were fo deliver lectures at 
Calcutta and the rest at Dacca, Rajse’ii "ud Patna. The 
i-apid increase in the number of stndent.s, jO improvoiumit 
in the standard of tlie new courses and the unsatisfac- 

tory nature of the initial ari’angements compelled the Univer 
sity to. move onward.*. The University appointed A.ssistant 
Professors and other whole-time teachers who do nited thein- 
' selves exclusively to post-graduate teachijig in the University. 
Ne.vt came the appointment of University Professors to super- 
vise and co-ordinate 1 he work done by the Lecturers in their res- 
pective departments. And the mere enumeration of the names 
of the disting, uislied scholars who adorned the Profe.ssoriate of 
the University would at once justify the changes introduced — 
Mr. Monohar Lai as Minto Professor of Economics, Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal as George V Professor of Philosophy, 
Dr. Young as Hardinge Professor of Mathematics, Dr. Thibaut 
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as Carmichael Prof cssoi of Ancient Indian llistpry, Dr^^^Stephen ' 
as Professor of English, and Dr. Otto Strauss as Professor 6t K 
Comparative Philology. The new system improved r:th6’ 
liigher teaching in the University, provided regular ihstruc- 
tion in subjects which could not, he so long undertaken by the 
affiliated colleges — c.g,, Pure Afathematics, Comparative Phi- 
lology, Pali, Persian, Ara])ic and Sanskrit, —and secured for 
the University statT of disliiiguislied scholars. Ilut [here 
were serious defects in the workiniJ!; of this system — due to a 
rc*j^rottal)lG fceliiip- of distrust and jealousy l)et\v'een the Uni- 
versitv and some • its colleges. The iitliliated colleges had 
vnt resnurcj adequate enough to meet the increasing 
d.maiK' for iii.jiructiou i the M.A. and M.Sc, courses and 
i-voj lIiosc who did 'artir-ipate in JM.A. teaching distrusted 
the f'- <ver'i(y A\liich, o.i th^ other hand, was suspicious of 
the colleges. Apart from the loss of energy and resources 
due to r e mult plication of post-graduate teaching in the 
dihert'Mt ..^.jlege— anrhiug iu watur-tight compartments — 
tin spiv’ of ieaJj ' ■ ad rivalry produced many unhappy 
results. 

In llllG th'- Gf vcrnmenl '*f India appointed a Post- 
(rKaluate Committee 'lu u- <he pres'dency of Sir Asutosh 
Arookerjeo to coiisidi • the question of post-graduate studies 
ii. th IJjr versicV. n the Committee sat. some of the 
foremost educ->Gonists of this country ; Sir P. C. Hay, Dr. 
Biv.., mdraralh tfeai, Dr. Hayden, Air. Ilornell, Air. AA^ords- , 
worth and others wlio were unanimous in their recommenda- 
tions. The, Government of India .forwarded the report" 
of the Committee to the University for consideration and 
ultimate action in case of approval hy tlie Senate. The 
report was the subject of elaborate discussions hy. the Senate 
and was ultimately incorporated into the University regula- 
tions by the necessary ameudincnt of Chapter XI of the 
llegulatious. The most important fe^iture iu the new system 
which is still in vogue and which had been the subject of 
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much criticism both before and after its initiation, should be 
noted. The new regulations abolished the affiliating system 
in Calcutta and replaced it by a new organisation wherein 
po8t*g‘raduate teaching can be conducted only in the name 
and under the control of the University. The affiliation of 
the Presidency College and the Scottish Churches College,, in 
certain subjects for the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations accord- 
ingly lapsed. 

The Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science 
were set up to work and control post-graduate teaching in 
Calcutta. The Poard of Higher Studies in each subject 
consists of primarily the teachers of the University in that 
subject, three persons selected by tlie Council from among its 
members and a few members co-opted by the Board from the 
post-graduate teachers outside Calcutta. TJie Board elects 
its own Chairman who supervises the teaching arrangements 
in the department and enforces the decisions of the authori- 
ties in that behalf. The Board also initiates proposals 
regarding the coursevs of study, text-books, standard and con- 
duct of examinations, appointment and remuneration of 
teachers, arrangements of teaching, distr'bution of work 
among the teachers, the preparation of the time-table and 
the appointment of examijiers. 

The proceedings of the Boards of Higher Studies are sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Executive Committee wliieli is 
composed of two representatives of each of the Iwanches of 
study, elected by the staff in that subject from among them- 
selves, two members elected by the Senate and one member 
elected by the J^aculty of Arts or Science. The Executive 
Committee receives and considers reports from the Boards of 
'Higher Studies, confirms their proceedings, prepares the agenda 
for the Council and co-ordinates and regulates the work of 
the University and the discipline among the students. 

Over all is the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching which 
is vested with the authority to deal with all questions relating 
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to the work and management of post-graduate teaching. It 
works, of course, subject to the ultimate control of the Senate. 
But the Senate cannot, and as a matter of fact does not, 
reverse or amend the recommendations of the Council. The 
Council is really a federation of the Boards. It is practi- 
cally an academic Senate — mainly composed of the teachers 
who sit there e.r-officio. Its predominantly academic character 
is to some extent tempered by the admission of a few dis- 
tinguished scholars who come as elected representatives of the 
Senate, or the Faculty of Arts or Science, or as heads of 
first-grade colleges in Calcutta. Tlie Council elects its own 
Prtisident wlio is also the c.r-o(fioio President of the Executive 
Committee. Elaborate regulations have also been prescribed 
defining tlie jwsition and the functions of the Syndicate and 
the Senate with regard to the post-graduate organisation in 
the University and the financial arrangements of the j) 08 t- 
graduate department. The highly complicated procedure 
in the method of appointing University teachers is worthy 
of note. The name of a teacher is first recommended 
by the Board of Higher Studies. It then goes through 
tin- Executive Committee to the Council. After the 
confirmation of the Council it is transmitted through the 
Syndicate to the Senate. W hen it receives the sanction 
of tin? Senate it is notified to the (Jovernment of India 
within one week from the datt? of the decision of the 
Senate. If the remuneration of tin; h3achers concerned is to 
l 3<3 paid out of funds supplied by the (Government of India, 
the iJrevious sanction of tin? (lovernment is essential. In 
other cases the (lovernment of India can object to an 
appointment within six weeks from the receipt ol the noti- 
fication on other thap academic grounds. Subject to this 
final approval of the Government of India an appointment by 
the Council takes effect from the confirmation of the Senate. 

The neAV system was introtiuced in September, 1017 and 
has been working only for four years. It is, therefore, now 
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too oHi'ly to pronounce a final vei’dict upon this system. The 
new system was inaugurated in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and prejudice. There were influential and distinguished 
members of the Senate who were o])posed to the centralisa- 
tion of post-graduate teaching in tlie University. There were 
representatives of the colleges who would be affected by the new 
system and who evineedl consideral)le anxiety as to how it 
would affect their authority and weaken their influence. 
There were again others who were totally opposed to the 
elimination of the College as a factor in post-graduate work. 
The colleges were the only institutions which had up till 
1906 been entrusted with the work of teaching and eA^en 
after 1906 did a consideral)lc share of post-graduate work. 
Thus a radical change which would take awav i\r.A. teach- 
ing from the colleges and concentrate it in the University 
would naturally be opposed by the educationists of the old 
regime. The college had so long been the predominant 
factor in the educational system of 1-his country, the trollege 
had so long been the only avenue to higher education in 
Bengal, and the University had played so little a part in 
it, that it Avas deemed an academic heresy lo suggest that 
higher teaching can be imparted a)id that the academic life 
may be lived anywhere else but in the Collogcis. Tradition 
Avas thoroughly wedded to the •affiliating system and it was 
difficult to overcome the traditional views. 

The post-graduate < department in the Calcutta University 
has brought under the banner of our nifilcr a corpora- 

tion of scholars and i‘e.sear(rhers. It has i-ejiJly laid the 
foundations of a sound University organi.sation. Tt is the 
realisation of a great ideal. No higher education Avorth the 
name is possible unless a scholar harnessed to the work, of 
teaching is him.self engaged in extending the bounds of 
knowledge. Those Avho realise cthat education is a system 
Avhich requires scientific handling must grasp the patent fact 
that any adequate effort to impart higher teaching in 
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modern and proj^ressive University must comprise many fields, 
must extend over a wide variety of suhjccts and must secure 
‘co-operative’ etlort. No teacliinj:!' in Indian history can 
achieve its J’eal purpose unless it includes archteology, fine 
arts, social and constitutional history and various other sub-jects 
which might strike as novel to students of older generations. 
The world outside is progressing fast and the working of the 
old educational policy for the last half a century had revealed 
serious defects and errors. vV modern University charged with 
the great mission of advancement of learning and saddled 
Avith a statutory obligation of imparting post-graduate 
instruction to all seekers of truth must (luickcn her pace, 
must radically alter her whole educational outlook, must 
introduce comprehensive measures of reform, and must never 
hesitate in breaking new grounds. And thanks to the 
organising ability and the creative genius of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, the Tuivorsity of Calcutta has moved on Avith 
the vital current of the age. 

The University Commission of 1902 strongly recommended 
the provision of instructioti in the sphere of post-graduate 
and adAunced studies. The Commission recommended 
“that the UniA'crsities should justify their existence as 
teaching bodies by making further provision for advanced 
courses of study.” The Universities Act of 190 1 codified this 
very principle. But among the various Indian Universities 
which had been dragging on their slender groAvth, it is only 
the Calcutta TTniversity Avhiidi has to souka extent been 
successful in. making itself a teaching body in accordance Avith 
the principle laid doAvn in 1901. Tt can safely be asserted 
that among the Indian Universities Calcutta is the only 
University Avhich has carried out the obligation of being 
a teaching University by directly undertaking post-graduate 
instruction. With most of the other Universities the Indian 
Universities Act remained practically a dead letter. The 
Calcutta University has (ioncentrated and to a great extent 
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consolidated the teachins’ resources of Calcutta, and this 
happy result is, to a lar^e extent, due to the post-graduate 
organisation which was set up in 1017. 

The post-graduate department has drawn together into a 
common brotherhood a large number of scholars and researchers 
devoted to the common purpose of training up the youth of 
Bengal, and inspired by a-common zeal in extending the frontiers 
of knowledge. It has secured for the teachers a recognised 
position in the body politic of the University. It has given 
them an effective voice in the shaping of the curricula, the 
organisation of teaching and the conduct of examinations. It 
has opened out brilliant opportunities of higher studies and 
research to indigenous talent and scholarship. It has practically 
Indianised the University staff — thus making the professoriate 
alive to the needs of the community and better able to mould 
the character and influence the lives of the students. It 
has also given an impetus to oriental studies — ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Islamic History and Culture. It has further given 
a great stimulus to the development and scientific study 
of the Indian vernaculars. In a word, it has Indianised 
the courses of study and has given a distinctly nationalistic 
outlook to the higher teaching in the University. In the 
field of science the schools of Sir P. C. Bay and Prof. 
Baman and other distinguished researchers have worked 
miracles and have spread the name of the University of 
Calcutta throughout the scientific world. The post-gi’aduate 
department Inis thus set up an educational organisation unique 
of its kind in the history of the Indian Universities. It has 
supplied Professors and Beaders to the new Universities of 
India, — to Patna, Dacca and Lucknow. — and they are all vying 
with each other in enlisting the services of the Post-Graduate 
teachers of the Calcutta University. 

The post-graduate organisation has very serious defects of 
its own, As the Calcutta University Commission has pointed 
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out in unmistakable language —and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was a member of that Commission — the present scheme of 
post-graduate studies in the University labours under serious 
drawbacks. The present constitution provides wonderful 
facilities for conflicts and deadlocks, in ease of disagreement 
between the Senate and the Council. The next important 
drawback Is the cleavage between the- post-graduate and the 
under-graduate teaching in the University — resulting in an 
unnecessary duplication of Boards and Faculties. Lastly 
the development of the post-graduate system in the Univer- 
sity is likely to prejudice the colleges — their status, their 
prestige and their efficiency. lienee, the need of a more 
unified and better co-ordinated system which will secure a 
happy synthesis, a real co-operation between the colleges and 
the University. The multiplicity of organisations, the large 
number of Boards, the huge size of the Council make it almost 
impossible for an ordinary teacher with no administrative 
experience to run the machinery without difficulty or friction. 
Hence, the democratic element in this essentially teaching 
organisation hesitates and is to some extent handicapped by 
the defects in the constitution in taking the full initiative 
and in exercising the full control over all matters, academic 
or administrative, in the actual working of the post-gi’aduate 
system. The democracy — and here the demos is essentially 
one of teachers, — has, therefore, placed itself under the 
ffuidance of one resourceful administi'ator who has the neces- 
sary experience and the practical sagacity to secure harmonious 
and conjoint ^action. 

The post-graduate department has recently been subjected 
to many an onslaught from different quartei's. The critical 
staae has now been reached in the development of the Cal- 
cutta University, and we hope that the University will .survive 
this crisis. Whatever may he.the ultimate fate of the present 
post-graduate organisation, it has afforded valuable experience 
apd has opened out a remarkable chapter in the history of 
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Indian education. It has taught many lessons which should 
neither be ignored nor forgotten. It is difficult to overcome 
all the obstacles, to baffle all the impediments which 
hamper the projier Avorking of this organisation — the defects 
of its origin, the want of tinancial resources, the lack of 
sympathy and generous appreciation of the good work 
achieved. 

^WhcAA the dust and storm of the present controversy is 
allayed, this teaching and research organisation Avill rehabili- 
tate itself in the popular mind. But those Avho are apt to 
criticise its activities should remember that all the academic 
ills are not of its own making. The University, constituted 
as such under an Act of the State, and AVorking under 
the orders of the (rovernment, had to tackle the ([uestion 
of post-graduate teaching almost as an isolated problem 
on its own merits. This post-graduate organisation AA'as 
not planned as the pivot of a comprehensive scheme for 
educational I’econstruction. The greatest defect in the 
present system of education in this unfortunate country 
is that it has “ got out of gear Avith the economic needs 
of the nation.” ff’his ancient country — equipped Avith literary 
culture — noAV wants to bo reborn into an industrial life — 
filled with a nev\'^ spirit of industrial enterprise, and 
awake to the claims and opportunities of a great industrial 
awakening. Hence, this distaste for literary culture, this pre- 
judice against higher .studies, this dislike toAA'^ards ‘orientalia’ 
and research. This spirit .should be properly nursed and 
directed and utilised. I’kis new aAv^akening shoul/l be satisfied 
by affording vocational and industrial education. But it is 
a positive mistake to play upon this new spirit in destroying 
the great organisation for higher studies and research AA'hich 
has been reared* up in the University of Calcutta, — and which 
has placed before the country tjie conception of a new type 
of TTniversity, directly responsible for the conduct of its 
higher teaching — a University AA'hich not merely examines. 
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but also educates. Educational reform is certainly needed and 
Bengal now demands new types of education which will make 
her youth more practical, more productive, better able to 
contribute to the social well-being of the whole nation. But 
in this new reconstruction the usefulness of a teaching and 
research institution should not lie lost sight of. Some place 
should still be assigned to a teaching -University which “must 
denote more than mere e.vamination, must undertake prore 
than mere control, must offer more than mere instruction.” 
Nevertheless, as the Calcutta University Commission had 
observed, “■ the ideals of a ucav age call insistently for a new 
purpose in education.” The educational aims shovdd be 
changed, the jioliey should be altered, the constitution radi- 
cally moditied, in a word, the Avhole system must be com- 
pletely readjusted, so as to accentuate the -more practical 
aspects of education, so as to equip the future students of the 
country more and more for industrial and commercial careers. 
But in a blind frensiy for vocational and commercial education 
Ave must beware of the “ iconoclasts of eitltnre,” lest their 
narrow outlook — coloured by vulgar commercialism — should 
destroy all seats of erdture, all organisations for higher teach- 
ing and research, all intellectual centres which ensure the 
real progress of the country and broaden the civic outlook of 
the nation. 

To those w ho are urging the reforms of the University our 
appeal should be for sympathy, for charity, and for constructive 
criticism. Their efforts to serve the University and to 
rescue it frerm the danger of ruin will be far better appre- 
ciated, if every destructive criticism levelled at our ulma 
nmler should accompany some constructive suggestion with 
a proper appreciation of her limited resources. Every re- 
former who suggests measures of reform -in a spirit of 
sympathy and co-operation deserves our undying gratitude. 
But the reformer should remember that University education 
i^ a great asset in the evolution of our national life, and, 
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before he indulges in sweeping generalisations and wholesale 
condemnations, he should further note how the education 
imparted by the Univ^ersity influences the whole texture of our 
national life, and how it profoundly affects the whole move- 
ment of our national thought. 


N I RMALCllANDRA Ch ATTE llJEE 


LIFE 

Life is like a wayside bloom 
The butterfly disdains. 

But where the probing honey-bee 
Finds nectar for her pains. 


IYayne Gard 
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MY FEATHEllED FllIENDS 

Tlie Summer of 1917 found me in a lonely village, without 
company and twenty miles away from the nearest library. 
In a week or so I began to wonder ‘why philosophers loved 
solitude so much and sometimes I really suspected their 
sincerity. Time hnug heavily with me and something had 
to be done to kill it and so, I turned to the birds. It was their 
breeding season and a little search Weis enough to find many 
beautiful little nests with tiny eggs. The rest of the summer 
passed away like a happy dream and I was loth to leave my 
village home when the college reopened. 

The bird that first attracted my attention Was naturally 
our good little tuninui, called Orthotomm stdorkis by pedantic 
ornithologists, I know not why, and the “tailor-bird” by plain 
Englishmen for the uondcrful cu]>-8haped nest it huilds 
inside a clever little leafy bag sewn with no other needle than 
its long straight beak. It has figured largely in our nursery 
tales. We had listened, while little children, with -rapt 
attention and wonder, how a little tunluni had wreaked terrible 
vengeance on a despotic king and seven queens, all because of 
the loss of its nest. The poor victims had all been ladly 
mutilated. The queens had lost their shapely noses and the 
king his posteriors. Wo had unbounded admiration for the 
little bird’s intelligence and diplomacy and an undefinable awe 
for its vindictiveness. Another story, tolls how another tmituni 
had moved heaven and earth because a foolish barber 
had the temerity of refusing a request — he would not leave 
his bed at the dead of night to remove a begun (brin,jal) thorn 
that had pierced the ImUtini's back. But this was not the 
only reason why the tailor 'bird was my first favourite. 

I could not possibly ignore it. Its loud tioit twit Ueit could be 
heard from morning to evening and it was seen ceaselessly 
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hopping from twig to twig, from siirub to shrul) and bush 
to bush, an embodiment of life and delight, now taking 
a short flight and now stopping to pick a worm and then 
finally disappearing mysteriously in some secret hiding place, 
which I had passed and repassed seven times that morning 
without suspecting that the curved leaf of the young solitary 
(Imnnr (fig) that almost reached the ground contained the 
loud-voiced tailor’s nest with three tiny living balls of feather 
in it. And the eggs of Mrs. Tnufuni, they are interesting too. 
Mr. Frank Finn writes about them^ “ The eggs are, according 
to Mr. Hume, most remarkably variable, for although always 
spotted with redcfis'ii brown, they may have either a white 
or a Tbluish green ground colour.” Her eggs, howevei’, arc not 
always spotted, for in some nests I found white eggs with reddish 
brown patches at the broader end. Mr. Tunltmi again wears a 
bridal dross in the breeding season although it is by no means 
so bright and pompous like that of his neighbour the “ weaver 
bird” or bahni. In the breeding season the male fimfidii gets a 
few very long tail feathers so that the tail actually grows longer 
than the tiny body that bears it. Mr. Tailor proudly displays 
his tail now raising, now lowering and finally making a few 
of it, while his loud merry hril tiril hrit goes on. And our 
nursery tales Avorc true ! lie is a terrible tighter and unlike 
the timid “ weaver ” has got a nasty temper, and two male 
tiinlitnis arc seldom seen together. But inspite of their bad 
temper and e.xtraordinary cleverness the innlani is duped 
by the cuckoo in Southern India, where she unwittingly cares 
for the eggs and young ones of the plaintive eu6koo, as do her 
Fjnglish cousins, the Heed Warbler, Sedge Warbler and Orphean 
Warbler, who I’ear the cruel young Flnglish Cuckoo to find to 
their dismay later on, that the child they had loved so well was 
not theirs at all ! But who knows, perhaps they arc not 
undeceived but fondly cling to* the dear mistake. 

Popular belief ascribes to our twituni an amount of vanity 
that like the loudness of its voice, is quite out of proportion 
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with its tiny feathers. It is said that when monsoon hreahs out 
and clouds gather dense and hlack, and storm wind shrieks'and 
rain pours in torrents, the little Itintnm lies on her back in hey 
nest with her small legs towards the sky, confident that if the 
inipossihle happens and the skies fall down her legs arc strong 
enough to hold them up and save hew nest with its treasures. 
A friend of mine had assured me tliRt this was literally true 
as he had seen with his own eyes. So whenever it rained 
or stormed that summer, I visited all the tuntuni nests I 
knew, four or five in all, in the fond hope that very soon 
mine would ho the proud privilege of being an eye-witness of 
the curious ‘though foolish’ .self-confidence,of our little feather- 
ed friend. Eut I was .sadly disappointed ; the tuntuni^ Vain 
and clever as she is, behaved just like all other birds. She 
sat on her eggs or her youngs Avith her wing.s outstretched, 
sheltering tlnuu from rain and cold. Fiction has many 
wonders which nature lacks. The chalora, it is said, live on 
the nectar of the moon, and my childish fancy had created 
a wonderful bird with strong gaudy Avings and remarkable 
soaring powers, that nearly reached the moon and revelled 
in the nectar that 'vas nightly poured out for her from the 
cup of a friendly lunar spirit. Eut alas 1 Avhat disillusioning 
Avas it Avhen I saAv the real chakor, a partridge (with 

painted wings it is true) of poor flight, that picked its 

food from the dust of the earth like our ordinary domestic 
fowl. Then I aars told that the male chakor SAvallows Avith 
impunity and relish burning red-hot coals in the breeding 
season. .The .accuracy of this statement I had no opportunity 
to test. So also the fOAA'l of our poets have no sexual 

instinct and their hens bear eggs by some artifice unknoAvn 
to nature, but the real pea-hens have to meet real 

cocks before they can conceive! But probaJily my friend 
was not entirely AATong ; perhg.ps the tnntnm that he knew 
was inordinately vain, Avhile all of my acquaintance were 
modest ones. 
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Fiction, however, is not always false. The funtuni of our 
nursery tales had a wonderful nest built entirely of gold tooth- 
picks thrown away after a day’s use by an extravagant Indian 
Raja. But though the oi'dinary liwttmis are contented with a 
neat straw cup lined with silk cotton and soft feathers, there 
are some birds with more costly tastes. Crows have taste for 
bright metals, as a Bombay optician learnt to his cost. The 
following occurs in TliP Common Birds of Bombay by “ Elia. ” 
“It is not many years since a pair living in the Fort dis- 
covered a real El Dorado in an Optician’s shop. They worked 
that mine so stealthily and cleverly that before they were 
discovered they had succeeded in abstracting about Its. 400 
Avorth of spectacle frames, which they had ivorked up into 
a very superior nest, combining durability and lightness like 
a ‘helical tube.’ The museum of the Bombay Natural 
History Society contains a ponderous nest made entirely of 
iron wire, taken apparently from the ruins of railway fences.” 
Bombay crows must have imbibed their rich taste from their 
fellow citizens, the merchant princes ! A Dacca crow once 
requisitioned the property of his neighbour, a lantern maker, 
and when the son of the angry A'ictim pulled down the 
clumsy structure, it was found to consist of bright pieces of 
tins and small sticks in equal proportion ! Poor bird ! he could 
not forget that Dacca was once the capital of a Nabob, and 
he had rich tastes but he could not find anything better than 
tin in the twice deserted metropolis. 

The Calcuta crows cannot vie with their Bombay brothers 
in wealth and pomp, but for boldness they know, no .superior. 
They freely levy their ohauth and in their plundering raids 
make little distinction between black and white. Like 
impartial Judges they make no racial distinctions and are 
equally conspicuous near the Sahib’s table and the Hindu 
kitchen. The Calcutta crow builds its nest in the most 
exposed places, having little fear of man’s inquisitiveness or 
interference. Two years ago, a pair selected a most curious 
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site for their nest, and T am ready to het a pice that none of my 
readers can guess where it was. But I shail not keep the 
secret all to myself. A number of broken desks were heaped 
outside the Senate House near the wall that separates our 
compound from Madhab Baboo’s Bazar. A broken stool 
however was placed, I know not by whom, in the fork of a 
Karavi tree that still stands there. Arfid inside that stool, placed 
upside down, scarcely three feet from the ground, I found one 
day to my wonder a pair of crows busy lieaping up, in the most 
clumsy manner imfiginable, sticks and twigs by way of prepar- 
ing for the arrival of their prospective family. Perhaps it was a 
young pair building for the first time, impelled by parental 
instinct and they took little account of the dangers of such 
an unsafe place within the reach of every inquisitive boy 
that might pass by. I was naturally eager to have this 
curious nest in the Karom fork photographed, but when I 
returned to the place the next day, what was my sorrow and 
vexation to find the stool gone ! Some stupid Darwan in 
a khaki Urdi with C. U. emblazoned in red thereon, had 
evidentlv disturbed the birds and removed the convenient 
receptacle of their nest. But the birds had not gone. A 
few days later 1 found them as diligently employed as before 
in piling stick and twigs in another stool which was somewhat 
concealed beneath the stupendous heap of broken desks but 
scarcely a foot from the ground. But perhaps I was not the 
only interested watcher, iny rival in the khaki had discovered 
the new abode also and this time he took away the twigs and, 
I suspept, ipade fuel of a prospective nest. Foiled for the 
second time, the crows left the place and, let us hope, found 
a safer site for their nursery somewhere else. A wise pair 
of kites built their nest last year, on the roof of Messrs. 
S. K. Lahiri & Co., just behind the water tank and the nest 
with a young bird could be plainly seen from Shamacharan 
De Street. Rural birds hoAvever are not so bold. They 
prefer the leafy solitude and shelter of the topmost branches 
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of the tallest tree available and there hatch their eggs quite 
beyond the ken of JTnmo Beugalensis. But there must be some 
difference between city-folk and country-folk and familiarity, 
they say, breeds contempt. 

A really interesting nest that I saw for the first time 
in 1917 was that of the crow-pheasant, the Maliolea of up- 
countrymen, and Kou/mh of the Bombay people. It is called 
Knkhjcha in my part of Bengal and is on the whole an un- 
interesting bird. It is generally seen walking on the ground 
in search of food and when frightened hides itself in the 
nearest thicket. When disturbed it takes wing no doubt, 
but cannot fly long. The Muhammadan jieasant, who is 
fond of Knkhkha meat, finds little difficulty in spearing a 
bird of sucb poor flight. Old village folk still believe that 
this crow-like bird with brown wings, red eyes, and unshapely 
black body and zygodactyle feel are really responsible for 
the multiplication of one of the most venomous of cobras, the 
Keutia of Bengal, According to them the Keutki has no male 
of their own species and finds in the Knkhkha, her feathered 
neighbour, a suitable mate. The truth is, however, quite the 
contrary. What is popularly believed to bo amorous sport 
is in reality, the life and death struggle between the bird and 
the reptile in which the wings and the fangs are freely used. 

Although the Knkhkha looks more like a crow it really 
belongs to the cuckoo family. Its note, though not at all 
musical, has some similarity with that of Koel. But it has 
a self-respect all its own ; it is not a parasite. It builds 
its own nest and affectionately performs all the parental 
duties, that nature demands of a wedded couple. 

The crow-pheasant is a common bird in our villages and can 
be seen any time in a grassy meadow or a thick bush. But 
for a long w'hilc l had not been able to discover its nest. One 
morning when I Avas watching* a Mynah, a crow-pheasant 
suddenly caught ray eye, persistently pecking at a cocoanut 
leaf. At last it succeeded in tearing out a long piece and flew 
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away with it. I followed the bird and to my great delight 
discovered its nest which was not far off. A small Bijal tree 
overgrown with country cane bent over a small nala and what 
seemed to be the thickest part of the cane bush was really the 
nest of the crow- pheasant. It was a perfect globe with a single 
hole which formed the door. Inside the globe was the real nest 
built of twigs and straw. The whole structure was, however, 
too small for the bird so that when it sat on the eggs, its long 
black tail could be seen prptr tiding out. But the shape of the 
nest is not what extorted my admiration. It was the sagacious 
precaution of the bird that carried strips of green cocoanut 
leaves every morning to its globular home and stuck them on 
to it in such a manner that they looked just like the foliage of 
the surrounding cane reeds. The nest could not therefore be 
easily discovered. I had all along been under the delusion tha,t 
as the building operations Avere still going on it would be 
unwise to look for eggs in the nest. But at last my suspicions 
grcAV strong and I decidt d to disturb the birds. I found three 
white eggs, which were already hard set, and the birds had, 
been all the time carryittg cocoanut leaves ! If it was instinct 
alone, it must be very akin to intelligence. 

That summer I made atiother discovery. A discovery great 
enough to make tlie heart of any amateur leap in joy. Like 
“ Eha ” I had ray “ pigs.” And one of them brought me one 
afternoon what he called “a Shalik'N' egg:” I knew what it 
was, but to be sure of the nest I went’ to the place. The nest 
Avas surely of a Sh<(lUc and the tAvo remaining eggs belonged 
to the righti ul oaa ners. They AAawe hard set and, indeed, the 
chicks Avero then busy pecking at their prison shells from 
inside. L left them in the earthen jar that formed the nest 
and brought home the parasitic KoeVs egg. It Avas newly laid 
as its thin shell and the litpiid inside plainly told me. 1 
thought I had made a discovery. Here Avas a new dupe of the 
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KoeliAud what an achievement it was for an amateur! But 
I did not know at the time that a few years back an English- 
man had not only found a KoeVs egg in a Mynah’s nest but 
wrote a note on it in the Journal of the Bombay Natural 
Eistory Society. Fame is assuredly not easy to achieve ! 

But if riiy feathered friends brought me no fame that 
summer they certainly gave mo many a pleasant morn and 
eve hnd their pleasant memory I shall ever cherish. Even 
to-day when I feel worried, I turn confidently to the feathered 
folk, and they never fail to bring me that joy and cheer which 
human company seldom gives. 


SuRENDRA Nath Sen 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 
CHAPTER Y 
llANUBHA 

A short while after the ehihlren Jiafl left, llaglmbhai started 
off for the palace. He walked in deep thought all the Avay 
there, busy with all sorts of calculations. He reached the jjalace 
counting the number of stej),s tliat yet remained to reach the 
Hivanship. Jhit Jtevashankar, the Divan, had established 
such hold u{)on the State that it se.'ined itn{)Ossible that any 
one else could hope for tiiat post whilst he was living. There 
was no room for wcvakne.ss or partiality in his management, so 
that Haghuhhai could get neither opj)ort unity nor foothold. All 
went on perfecdly smoothly. I'heonly weakness of llevashankar 
seemed to lx; his passion for amassing money and for spending 
it as litth! as possible. As in a Marwari lirm, every item contri- 
buted its share towards the general economy. His Highness 
also needed a Divan who would give him more money for his 
pleasures — after that tne State might go to the devil himself. 

There came a break in the thought. Somebody coming 
down the marble staircase ran against .Haghuhhai. 

“Who the devil is that? Oh, llaglmbhai! I beg your 
pardon, sir. I atn just going to tell Champa i)mt His Highness 
might 1)0 e.vpected to-day at eight-thirly*. 

“ Go, my dear .sir, go,” said Ka^hubhai smiling sweetly. 
A new idea ’struck him. Cha'upa Imd come quite a month 
ago, but there had been no signs as yet of her going away. 
Possibly she might become a permanent factor in the hitherto 
fickle mind of His Highne.ss. If such contingency arose, was 

she not worth being won over ? 

Up the staircase he w<mt into the great hall at the side. 
This Avas the waiting room for those who desired audience with 
His Highness, where they learnt to possess their souls in 
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patience. [lis Highness as a rule woke up from his 
slumbers at about live in the afternoon, and about an hour 
later, transacted any state business there might be. 'J'hose who 
wanted to salute royalty, used to assemble in the hall and 
from thence the Divan Sahch called these eager souls, turn by 
turn, into the inner sanctum. 

E/aguhhai walked 4nto this room and glanced round. 
Eight or ten gentlemen, yearning tor hut one glance from 
the royal eye, were talking together in a group. On one side, 
in the outer gallery, llaghuhhai’s sharp eye detected the gleam 
of an ochre robe ; — he at once recognised the Soiini/cm. Was it 
the same person ? Had he not come begging at his own door only 
two hours ago ? 'J'he Santiymi's face made the Kotwal desire to 
know more about him, and .so attracted him outside to where 
he was standing. Recognising the salutations of llatterei’s and 
bowing to his superiors, Raghubhai went out on the gallery. 
The Suiiiiyani was .saying something to Ranasingh : his frank 
musical laughter fell on Raghubhai's ears. 

“ Well, Ranubha, deep in conversation ? ” broke in 
Raghubhai sweetly. 

Ranasingh — Ranubha — was a kinsman of llis Highness. 
He also was a remarkable personage in that state. The heart 
of the straight, plain, frank Ranubha opened only to one key 
— service. With the fidelity of a dog he had faithfully served 
His Highness from childhood upwards. He was a man of but 
few words ; and he never liked to interfere with other people’s 
affairs. But he was AA'ell educated ; he had also visited 
Europe twice or thrice .with His Highness. He v'as a thought- 
ful man and a keen student. But the thoughts of his brain 
remained where they had been born. Ife could detect the 
shortcomings of others but never cared — indeed, never dared — 
to point them out. 

“ Yes, Kotwal Saheh ; come along.” 

“Hallo, Swami Maharaj ! ” Raghubhai changed his note 
and addressed him as an old friend. When a person came. to 
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beg at his door he had to be spurned like a dog; hut when 
he stood in the royal palace itself with the air of the master 
and when Kanuhha addressed him with such deep deference, 
a claim to an earlier acquaintance with such a man must, of 
course, bo established. Could one get on otherwise at the 
court of petty royalty ? Raghubhai’s quick eyes glanced at 
the SAvamiji ; the humility he had before noticed at his oAvn 
door had visibly groAAUi less; there was more of .self- 
assertion ; the lips wore curled with some scorn. The SAvami 
accepted his salutation Avith a look such as the Lord of the 
World might vouchsafe to a loAV-born creature ; and turning 
again to llanubba, continued his interrupted talk. The Swami 
Avas at that time talking in Gujarati Avith a slightly foreign 
accent, Avhieb, indeed, added greater sweetness to his words. 
There Avas a strange graA’ity and a Avonderous inspiration in 
his speech. 

“ You sec, Kanubha, that is AATong ; mere selfishness and 
naught else. If you iraiher AAnialth and do not use it, you are 
a miser. Of what use is your honesty or your knowledge ? 
Jf you do not use them in the serA'ice of your land you are 
committing a crime. I hav'e understood the ideal of your 
life, such a petty ideal might do for men of Ioaa' minds, but it 
is not AA'orthy of llanubba. IVhat is the duty of one in your 
position ? To forget this Avere a great sin. Some Rajputs 
may like, and may lead, the life of ignorant, sensual, in- 
toxicated beasts ; — they are at liberty to do Avhat they like, 
but your life must be Avorthy of your Kshatrlya birth. Your 
position anight well be insignificant enough, but in the serv'icc 
of your land, in the service of humanity, lies your true 
srreatness. A Ksliafriiia is one Avho rescues people from 
evil' ; if .you cannot literally live up to your Kshatnya ideal 
better give up calling -yourself one.” The S^vamiji smiled ; 
Ranubha hung donm his .head. Raghubhai stood quite 
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(lunil) before this flow of eloquence. fl<^ was still deep 
ill calculation. 

The Swanii gently patted Kanuhha on the back and said : 

“ RanuJiha, there is still time. 'I’ake advantage of the 
first opportunity. When are you coming to Varat ?” lie 
smiled quietly. 

“ J will come when 1 can. For the present Ilis Highness 
does not let me go.” 

“ This is your Kot,wal, isn’t it ? ” said the Swami turning to 
llagbubhai standing there with a hang-dog look. 

“Yes, .sir.” 

llagbubhai felt the keen gaze of the Swami as piercing 
as the searchlight of a dreadnought, he felt that the Swami 
must fathom every unsuspected depth in his own mind. 
Raghubhai had all along regarded himself secure from any- 
body’s piercing gaze, but to-day he felt this cloak of security 
slipping from him. For the first time in bis life he stood 
still with his eyes cast down. 

“ Kotwal Sahel), how are you progressing in your task of 
protecting the j)ublic.” If anybody else bad addressed 
Kagbubhaiin this patroni.sing fashion he would have marked 
him down in his black book. 'Fo-day, however, not even 
the swelling hatred he felt for the Swami could burst 
out. He was subdued— subdued for the first time in his 
life — by the Swami ’s power, the power of a man. lie 
searched his mind for a crushing I’eply but no reply could 
he find. 

“What progre.ss could there be? All goes on as.usual.” 

“ If you cannot progress in a task, drop it. Resign your 
post. Seek out something else — something more congenial, 
in which you can put your whole heart,” said the Swami with 
a quiet smile. 'Raghubhai still stood dumb. To-day even the 
honied tongue refused to move. . 

Raghubhai began to scorn himself. Why this childish 
awe to-day ? Where had his power over men gone ? 
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Never mind, try a^ain from where yon slipped, Kolwal. 
You ai*e sure to win,” said the §wami. Casting; upon him a 
glance which to llagliubhai was inscriitahle, he turned away 
and, following a page who had come to call him, went into 
the private room of His HigJiiu'ss. 

“Who is this, Jtannhha ?“ 

“ Don’t you know him — the Swainiji of Varat Matli ?” 

“What is his namer" 

“ Anantanand. H<» is very wisi;.’’ 

“ I'es, it seems so.’’ Uaglmhliai, so coafused as long 
as he was in tin; pres(*ne<‘ of Anantanand, now felt the 
poison of Itatn^d cn!eping all over liis heart. In one moment 
he had seen that the Swaini Avas a really great man — 
Maliatma, that he* hims(;lf was as a child hefon; him, that 
he could conceal nothing from thos(‘ wonderful piercing 
eyes. Vl’^hen to seir-esteem is add«;d a cowardly and treacherous 
heart, the mixture becomes indeed terrible ; and if the self- 
esteem of such a ])ersoi; is woundc'd, the injury is bound to 
fester and <[uickly |)oisons t.lu; whole system. Raghubhai 
went on making his own plans and naturally Aveighed 
Anantanand in his o\a n scales. 

“ Ranubha. why has he conn* here ?” 

“Rorthis reason: tin* Varat Hath up till noAV u.sed to 
get a grant of Rs. 3,000 a yt'ar, but the Divan Saheb has 
noAV reduced it to 1,500, .so he has been s(;nt over by the 
(xuru of the Hath, Karunanand Saraswati.” 

“So he is not the (iuru? Hoav great must be the Guru 
of this person ?” 

“ Oh no. lie has been there; only about five years. 
Before that Karunanandji Avas going on in his usual 
happy-go-lucky fashion. There is not much stutV in him. 
But some years ago Karunanandji’s Guru <?ame to Varat 
and died there; he had brought Anantanandji AAith him 
that time. Karunanandji too was getting old and a.s he 
cguld find none else worthier to occupy the high 
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oflicc, of tlie Guru after liim, lie kept Anantanandji near 
himself.” 

“I see.” 

dust then a page came out and a2)proaehed these two who 
were talking. 

“ Uaghubhai, you will wait here? Please don’t go away.” 
“ Why ?” 

‘‘The Divan Saheh has whispered to me to find out if you 
were outside.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” 

“Oh, there is just a hit of a row between His Highness 
and that Swami.” 

Hanubha being so intimate with 11 is Highness (here 
was nothing to hide fror)i him. lie turned a little jiale on 
hearing this and looked anxiously at the inncu* room. A few 
moments later he saw a shadow moving in a distant apartment 
and quietly slipped away. 

Raghuhhai and the page exchanged glances and understood. 

llanuhha went 2)ast the staircase into another hall, looking 
about carefully. This hall might be called the porch of Ilis 
Highness’s ])leasure chanil)er. .Ml sorts of luxuries calculated 
to bring satisfaction to every whim of an epicurian lay 
scattered there in profusion. Without even looking at these, 
Ranubha 2)assed through this hall into an outer gallery. His 
face had grown serious. He was trying to control himself, 
hut without success. A dignilied young woman lay reclined, 
or rather had dung herself, upon a (jadi.' She had put on 
her I’ich dress with the utmost carelessness ; and she lay there 
listless and uncaring, with eyes shut. The chief characteristic 
of Champa was her carelessness ; it constituted, in fact, her 
chief attraction. His Highness had wandered over the 
world in searc'li of varied exi)eriences, but only here had 


' A raised dias rieldy fundshod with carpets and pillows so that one could recline 
thereon with elojgance and ease. 
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lie found suck a woman, and ke had surrendered to her 
at sight, 

Itanukha stood still looking at her for a while, then he 
called out : “ Chain])a,” 

Champa opened her ('yes languidly, as if it were an 
exhausting task. 

“ Well, what is it r” 

“ Why are yon Hung down like this r” 

“ M hat else could 1. do? 1 am sick of Your Highness.” 

“Champa, do not deceive me. Why do you thus make 
me dance allendanec Ujion you ?” 

“Do I make vou or do vou choose to do so voursclf ?” 
said Cham])a ; and as if tir<!d of sp(?aking turiu'd away so as 
to rest on tin; otlu'r side ; “ I never asked you to speak 
to mo? What is His Ifighuess doing?” 

At the mention of His Highiuiss, llanubha got a little 
annoyed; “ H<3 is hnsy.” 

“ Jlanidiha, who v/as the Dan a that passial this way a little 
while ago?” 

“ Ho is the Sivami of \'arat.” 

“Oh!” 


“ Will you phrase just look up at me ?” 

“ No, my oyc’s are tired, and I have got to sing to-night 
hefore His Highness, Well, llanuhha, do one thing for me. 
Please go over to my lodging and fetch my servant hei'c.” 

Ranuhha understood that it was nmredy a polite excuse to 
send him away. “ Certainly,” he saul, and sighed with a heavy 
heart, as- with slow sh^ps he came out. • 
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CHADTK.R VI 

A KsHATurvA 4 "ree anj) n\s Blossoms 

The history oF the Lords oF llfitnai^'aflh was a remarkable 
one. It was closely bound up Avith that of Gujarat from the 
very be 2 ;a’ lining. BatnaSiiniyh Solan ki was born in A.I). 922 

in an ordinary no1)le. family and brought no other heritage 
into the world exce‘j)t his bu”(‘ Franie of six feed six 
and his noble blood. But his fortnm' and his courages were 
both high. Mnlraj ‘ — that imvstinjable jew(d of Gujarat 

liistory- -had tak(m l)irth in his Family. From liis boyhood 
llatiia Kolanki had linked Ids forlum^ uith that of his illus- 
trious cousin, and he also trod the saim^ path to fanuL 

Then ^lulraj w(mt lo war with liakba.'^ Gn the field of 

battle, a sturdy \rai‘rior ainuMl a l(*rri<ic bloAV at Mulraj, which 
might hav(‘ eiuhal his life, bad not Ualna by great gooil 

fortune be(*u by. 'To save his cousin and king he Indd out 
his left arm and allowed it to be shorn o(V. TIu^ grateful 
Lord of Gujarat presented Uatna Solan ki w ith a. small 
and permitted him to found Katnagadh. 

As long as Mulraj Avas living, Balnagadh remained 
tributary to Jiim. From tln^ day of Mulraj's d(?ath, Itatna 
Solanki declared bis iiidepeiultmce, and beeamo Baja Uatna- 
siiigh. 1\venty years later, Baja Katnasingh renounced the 
stormy world and became an ascetic ; but he left a long line 
of iiivineibh^ A>ai*riors to suca'ced him. Tluise proud warriors 
of the Solanki (dan accepted the nominal overlordsbip of 
Anhilwad ' only so long as ilieir kinsmen were ruling 
there. Siddbaraj ^ alone succeediisd for a short time in 

» * Mulraj SoljHiki ( C lialiik\ a; wli > [(‘iiriKMl \J). I) l>97, as Lljo iDriiidt'r uf tlie moat 

illuHtrious of tlio IIi'ikIu* Iiou.scm iliaf iiled (iiijaral. 

* Lakha was tin* Ran ol Kaclili, ,vho was <3cdoaLoil and alain hy Mt.lra). 

' 'I’Ih! auoioid capital of (iajaraf wlitcli was t’ouudad in A.I). 74d and rotnaiiuMi tlio lirst 
city of (iiijarat till I lio MoKlctit <'(jn({ i«;st in A.U. 

^ Siddliaraj .(roii^nofl A.D KUl t II was i ho greatest of tlir Solanki family. 
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exacting the tribute and re-establishing his dominion ' over 
them. With the Vaghelas ' tliey were at sworn enmity. 
From that time onwards, until the Maratha sun had set and 
the power of the English had begun to rise — that is to say, 
for quite nine centuries — the warrior Lords of llatnagadh 
remained mostly independent. They were almost always 
having a share in the commotions between greater powers, and 
they alternately played a winning or a losing game. On the 
battlefield, by falling from horse-back, or as exiles in wild 
fortresses, the descendants of llatnasingh ended their lives and 
showed their hereditary valour. All these years their family 
tree here blossojns in the shape of fierce, wild, autocratic rulers ; 
not one Wiis a coward. At last, at the beginning of the 
llritish rule, Tejasingh Solanki renounced the hereditary 
methods of war and thought it more expedient to make peace, 
for he had taken measure of the strength of the rising power. 
He su(!ceeded in advancing his state more by the force of his 
head than by that of his arms. His grandson Jasvantsingh 
was the latest blossom of this vigorous tree at the time of 
our story. 

.Jasubha (when wars and valour Avere no longer needed, 
the addition of “ Singh ” ’ had no meaning) was also a specially 
noteworthy character, h'rom his boyhood he had made pleasure 
the one end of his life. In wisdom, tact and other manly 
qualities he Avas in no Avay unworthy of his race or his rank ; 
but Avhether oAving to the special type of teaching now 
given to Indian Princes, or to the sellish love of pleasure, he 
had imbibed’ during his unrestricted tour in the materialistic 
West, the greatest dread he had in life AA^as to be forced to 
exert himself. Some people think that some kinds of 
activity bring joy and happiness, but to Jasubha the highest 


* Tlio last Hindu royal race of Gujarat.# Tt was the Vnghcla, Karan IT, who lost tho 
kingdom of Gujarat to Alauddiu Kliilij! in A.D. 1290. 

= tioD. Tin- fthn, now a«ld(’«l m its iiieaus, literally, “ brother.’' It is usually 

Added to the names of princes and greater offtcials in Katliiawai. 
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happiness was only that which was obtained without any exer- 
tion. llunning about on a cricket .field, or e.xerting himself by 
walkin"Out, was for him but a variety of pain.' He thoup;ht it 
was his royal prerogative that none should seek to inteiTupt 
the pleasures that came to him without eJTort and thei'efore 
as long as llevashankar carried on tin- affairs of the state 
without bothering him, His Highness could have no objection 
whatpver to his methods. 

When, however, there was some business which had perforce 
to be attended to, there was a special room set apaid for transact- 
ing it and evening was the time a])poijited tor it. Usually His 
Highness came to this cdfice-room Uvice a week ; on the remain- 
ing days it served as the office of llevashankar. Whenever 
His Highness graced this room with bis royal ])resence, he 
would exert himself so far as to stretch himscdf at full length 
upon an English arm-chair smoking a cigar; he would then 
even read one of the lighter tinglish magazines or the 
latest and most worthless of novels. ,(\s a limits he sometime, 
scrawled his signature below some letter to the British Resident 
at his court. l"or this highly imj)f)rtant task a magnificent table 
and a revolving-clmir had been set apart for Hi.s • Highness, 
but usually this i*evolving-chair served rather to support the 
royal cigar-case tlian the x'oyal person. 

To-day His Highness was lying at ease with eyes half- 
shut enveloped in .a cloud of smoke from a cigar of consider- 
able size. 

“ E.eva.sbaukar, Avhy should I trouble myself about this? 
Why else do I pay you a ‘fat salary ?” 

“ But, Your Highness, if this Bawa will not listen to reason, 
what can I dor He .says he will not go away unless he sees you 
personally,” pleaded lleva-shankar, his sharp eyes looking over 
the spectacles pCrchcd upon the lip of his nose, “ as if fifteen 
hundred llupees are not enough for half-a-dozen lazy Bawas?” 

“But why should I take all this trouble to-day ? Champ?, 
must bo waiting for me over there.” 
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“Your Highness, he is standing outside and he tol(i me 
that unless Your Highness received him, he would come to 
the public darhat- and speak there openly.*' 

“Oh, bother! Well call him in,” siiid His Highness with 
a deep sigh of resignation. If he had strength enough for the 
effort, he might have cursed aloud; instead, he only blew a 
great smoke-ring from his mouth. 

A moment later the door opened, and Anantanandji pame 
in. There was a marked change observable in the Swami, whom 
we had seen outside speaking affectionale woi’ds of advice with 
a smile upon his face. There was greater firmness and 
strength visible in bis faee; his staff was held with a 
stronger grip in his hand. His eyes showed the depth of his 
devotion to tin' task lie had undertaken. He looked like 
one of the great Cardinal ministers of European history or like 
the great Chanakya bent u])on overthrowing an empire. 
The possession of suoh opposite qualities by one individual, — 
the perfect unfolding of each of the different (qualities of human 
nature, manifested to suit each varying occasion as it arises — 
this constitutes the highest ideal of character-building among 
the Aryan nations. With us perfection )neans being as like 
Nature herself, as far as possible ; — Nature, which blossoms 
forth in spring, smiling and bringing smiles to our hearts ; which 
changes in a moment and shakes the world with her terrific 
thunders, weeping and causing us to weep ; while at the very 
centre there is peace eternal and undisturbed. To become 
such in our own selves is the Aryan ide'al of human 
perfection. 

.Anantanaud went straight uj) to His Highness and stood 
with his back to Hevashankar. 

“ V'our Highness, our blessings I” 

.Tasubha looked at him through his languid eyes, but just 
for one moment paid him some* attention. I'he Prince had the 
power of inwardly understanding everything and he at once 
grasped to the full, Anantaujmd’s’ power, .\fter that great 
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mental exertion he gently waved the hand, which still held 
tlie cigar, in acknowledgment of the blessing. 

For a couple of minutes no one spoke. The bright eyes 
of the Swarai were looking at Jasubha with tenderness mingled 
with some pity. flevashankar was, however, completely 
eclipsed behind the Swami. At last Jasubha felt uncomfort- 
able under that gaze sharp as a sword. 

“ Well, Maharaj ? 

“ The Lord hath blessed us with Uis favours.” 

Slowly Jasubha stretched forth his liand to put away the 
cigar, and, sitting up, inquired : “ Maharaj, you desired to see 
me ?” 

“ It was the Guruji’s command that I should sec our 
Prince.” 

“Well, you have seen him now! What is your business? 
Speak.” 

“ Pardon me, sir. I have only seen yon, not our Prince.” 

“ That’s rather funny,” murmured Jasubha in English. 
For the first time in his life he had found one who had dared 
to point out this difference. The clever Prince thought the 
Swami a bit strange, but he also admired him a little in 
his own mind. “ Then who am I ?” asked ho with a smile. 

“At pr(?seut you are only Jasubha. I am waiting until 
your true nature, worthy of a lluler of men, bursts forth. It 
is useless for me to speak to you about my business in your 
px'esent condition.” 

There was the affectionate sternness of a father speaking 
to his child in the eyes, of Anantanand. Some . latent seeds 
of shame in Jasubha’s heart began to sprout under that 
tender gaze, hut it was impossible for his delicate mind 
to continue for any length of time the exertion of such 
deep thinking. • 

“ Sxvami, thanks for your good advice. Now kindly state 
your business to my Divan here and ho will do the needful 
after consulting me.” 
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“ Pardon me. But I ■will ask wliatl want from tlie master 
alone. You have the privilege of ruling over men, and we, 
who have renounced the worries of earthly life and are trying 
to realise the Absolute, Wii,S<tniit/u,sis, have got the privilege of 
ruling over their souls. And a lluler may not make a request 
but to another Ruler.” 

Revashaiikar sitting e(di]tsed »hehind the Swami was 
annoyed. He felt insulted that h(! should thus he lightly set 
aside. It Avas also possible that His Highness might accede to 
the request, in w’hich case tifteen hundred Rupees more would 
be thrown away. He, therefore, got up and came up with his 
spectacles in one hand and some papers in the other. Jasubha 
could see that the Swami had already taught Revashankar 
.some les.sons in humility and he felt someivliat amused. 
For the first time in many years, he began to talk about state 
affairs without being stretched at full hmgth upon his arm- 
chair. 

“ Look here, Swamiji, I have not much time. If you 
have anything to tell me, please cut it short.” 

“ Your Highness, I Avill my, self tell you,” interposed 
Revashankar a bit shar[)ly, “ their annual grant was Rs; 3,000 
and you ordered it to be reduced to Rs. 1,500. Now, in order 
to have tliis order rescinded, tJiese Rawas — ” and he indicated 
Anantanand with a .sweep of his hand. 

But the flashing eyes of Anantanand quite vanquished 
Revashankar and brought his explanation to an abrupt full stop. 
“ Noble Prince ! I need no hireling tongu<‘ to put forward 
my ret^uest, VV^by should the grant continued during a 
thousand years be stopped now ? Is it right that money 
granted for religious charities should be stopped to satisfy 
miserly gold-grabbers r Is this the sum and substance of all 
your political economy ? If you wish to be •economical you 
are welcome, but there are nt^a^^y other fields.” 

Jasubha felt uncomfortable. The matter seemed to have 
pjfceeded the bounds of his patience. The Ba^A^a seem?4 
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to be quite clever and it was not likely that he would give in 
even the least bit. He felt half inclined to grant the request. 
Revashankar, however, interfered, “ Your Highness, you are 
our master ; but I must say that these people are wasting the 
money in a scandalous fashion. With great difficulty we find 
the money for their yearly grant and they set up their fine 
gardens and live at ease there. If Your Highness wishes, here 
are the papers,” and he- held out a big file. 

The Swami smiled a pitying smite : *• I^"hat we do or what 
we don’t shall be judged by His Highness himself when he 
visits us. There is no question about tlie use of the money at 
present.” 

“ Then thei’e is no money, too, at present,” said Reva- 
shankar taking off the spectacles he had put on f o read the 
papers. 

In the meanwhile Jasul)ha hjtd liglited his cigar and had 
got up. He had come to an end of his patience. “ All right, 
Swamiji, come again next year. Be satisfied with only this 
much for the present.” And saluting with the hand that 
held the cigar Jasubha went into the adjoining chamber. 

The Swami turned to Revashankar; “Well, Divan, shall 
ray mission then fail ?” 

“ Why do you say ‘ shall ’ ? It has failed.” 

“ Is there no hope?” Anantanand asked looking )nystcri- 
ously at him, 

“Yes, yes. After, my death you have might some hope. 
Come again when thei’e is a new Divan.” 

“Very well, I shall see.” Anantanand turned away and 
with measured steps he left the palace through the great hall. 
Immediately Revashankar called in Raghubhai. 

“ Raghubhai, do you recognise that Swami ? Keep your 
eye upon him and keep me informed about his movements.” 


K. M, Munshi 
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THE LEGEND OF VIMA AN D THE “CBADLE-LAND ” 

OF THE ARYANS 

In tho Avesta we find enshrined a nuinl)er of old time Sagas 
which preserve for us some of the dldest beliefs and customs 
of the Aryan races. Among such legends, and possibly the 
oldest among them, is the legend of the great King Yima. 
He is always called in the Avesta Vhna-Kh^haeta (Yima the 
King)-— which lias become the modern Persian name -Janushld 
and he always has the epithet “ the Magnitieent” added on to 
his name. He is one of the most glorious of the ancient 
Persian (one might almost say Aryan) monarchs and in Yasmt, 
IX he is called “ the most resplendent of (all) created beings, 
(who shone forth) among mortals like unto the sun in 
appearance.”' Yima was I he son of Vivanglivat and thus 
he correspoiuls exactly to Yama Vaivasvala of the Veda. 
Ilis rule upon earth was the golden age of the Aryan land, 
for it is said that he “ made during his i-ule (both) animals 
and human Ixungs undying ; and waters and vegetables 
(were) ever fresh ; (there Avas also) inexhaustible food for 
feeding (his 'subjects).*’ And, the text of Yamio IX continues, 
“during the rule of the illustrious Yima there was neither 
(excessive) cold nor (excessive) heat, neither was there old- 
age nor death, nor (was there) envy created of the J)deva" ^ 
father and son moved about each (seeming only) fifteen 
(years old) in* appearance as long as* Yima the Magnificent, 
the son of Vivanghvat reigned.” 

Such was the happy time enjoyed by the people of 
Ainjana Vaeja' (the cradle-land of the Aryas) Avhen Yima 


^ The tniiislations given here aro (niiloas^ stated otherwise) hj the anthor of this artiolo • 
and will shortly be published in book ^orin by the University. 

2 Tho Evil One, Sana, deva 
' ® Lit. “ seed,” Sans, hija 
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the Kill" ruled over that ancient land. The second chapter 
of the Vendldad gives a full account of the reign of King 
Yima the Magnilicent. It is a splendid chapter and it is the 
object of this article to investigate it in some detail. Yima 
was the first mortal to Avhom “ the Creator of the material 
world,” Ahiira Mazda, taught the great Mazadayasna 
(Mazda-worshipping) faith. And Ahura Mazda asked him 
to be the preach(;r and prophet of that faith. But Yima in 
his modesty declined that great office saying, “ I was not born, 
I was not taught to be the preacher and the bearer of Thy 
Religion.” When Yima had thus declared himself unequal 
to the task of the Afhraiutn (i.e. the Braltni/uui), Ahura 
Mazda asked him to be the llallud'slitnr {i.c. the Kshah’iya) of 
His land, to make the people to increase and to make the 
world to prosper : “ to nourish, to rule, and to watch over 
His world.”' Yima knowing that this Avas Avell Avithin his 
powers consented and loyally AA’^atched over the groAvth of this 
world. He ruled Avisely and in great splendour diunng “ three 
hundred • Avinters,” and his kingdom became “replenished 
with flocks and herds, Avith men and dogs and birds and with 
red blazing fires, and there Avas room no more for flocks, herds 
and men.”' Thereupon, Avith the advice of Ahura Mazda, 
“ Yima stepped forward into the light, southwards, along the 
path of the sun,” and he thus found more room for his people. 
He had to do the same three hundred years later, and yet 
a third time after “ nine hundred winters had passed away ” 
under his sAvay. 

When Yima approached the end of “ the holy first millen- 
nium of years ” a meeting aaws called by the Creator to which 
came the celestial Angels and also Yima with all his holy 
sages and ministers on the banks of the holy river Dsitya, 
in Airyana Vaeja of high renoAvn.” At that meeting Ahura 
•gives warning to Yima of the Approaching destruction of the 


a r m rate t p r M tra ii 1 a t i o n . 
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world; “Yima, thou fair son of Vivanghvat! upon, the 
wicked material world shall descend the winters, (and) 
through these (shall come) fierce deadly cold. Upon the 
wicked material world shall come winters and through these 
first of all shall fall deep snow (extending) from the highest 
heights of the mountains to the depths of the waters *’ (22).' 
Ahura Mazda also prophesied the destruction of all animals, 
those that live in wildernesses and on mountain tops, as.well 
as those that lived domesticated “ in the river-valleys (even 
though protected) in well-built stalls ” (23). Ahura draws a strik- 
ing contrast between the world as it is then and as it will appear 
after the terrible cold has set in : “Before (that) cold there is 
(at present) production of food in this land, (for) after the 
molting of the (winter’s) snow (there is) water in plenty for 
irrigating it. But (later on), O Yima (the land) here shall 
appear uninhabitable for (all) corporeal life ; (even) here 
where the footprints of lowing cattle arc (at present) to 
be seen”(2-l-). 

In order to escape this danger the Creator advises Yima to 
“ construct one tVtm or enclosure one charetii ^^ long in each of its 
four sides” and he is asked to carry therein “the offspring of 
(small) animals, and of (large) cattle, and of men, and of 
dogs, and of birds, and the seed of the fires brilliant (and) 
flaming ”(24). Some details are given as to the construction of 
this vara (or enclosure). It had special portions set apart for 
human beings to dwell in and others to be used “as a stall 
for cattle.” There was to be a water-course one hathra * in 
length ii> this enclosure and near this water-course fields 
were to be laid out, so as to assure a constant supply of 
“golden-hued” grain. Bound these fields were to be dwelling 
places, each to have “a pillared portico and an inner, 
courtyard, and an encircling wall ”(28). The Whole was to be 

^ Tho iiumbei-8 refer to the verses ** in Chap, II of the Vend^dMd. 

A measure of length oQual to about miles. 

^ Half a charetu- 
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divided into three parts which were to be arranged apparently 
in tiers one above the other. , There Avere to be nine passages 
in the first one, six in the middle one and three in the lowest 
one. These three tiers w^ero to be peopled respectively with 
one thousand, six hundred and thr(;e hundred, “ofi’spring of 
men and of . women.” The entrances had to be sealed with 
the golden signet-ring of Yima.' The whole was to be under- 
ground “ as affording the best protection from the cold and 
Yima is asked to crush up the earth Avith his heels and to 
knead it with his two hands “just indeed as potters hei’e 
knead the wet clay ”(31). Special mention is made, as might 
naturally be expected, for the lighting and ventilating 
arrangements within. The whole cam was ecjuipped with 
doors and with windows “self-luminous on the inner side.” 
The lighting arrangement is mentioned specially again in a 
later verse of this chapter : “'I'hese lights (were) both 
natural and artificial ; once only (in the year) the stars and 
the moon and the sun are seen to set and to rise ; and 
they (the people of the cam) think what (is) a year (to be) 
a day ”(40). 

There is one important point that would strike the reader 
at once — the essential similarity between this legend and the 
Biblical legend of the Deluge. The Deluge legend is very 
wide-spread, in fact there is hardly any nation or country iu 
the world Avhich has not got its own version of this story. 
The common points, .which form the essential factors of the 
Deluge story, are (1) the growing wickedness of the world and 
its consequent impending destruction, (2) the warning given 
by the Deity to the letider of the good among mankind to save 
himself and his followers from the approaching catastrophe, 
(3) the preparations made to save the good men and women 
as also the typical plants and animals, and (4) the catastrophe 

« 

' This was j^iven to him by Ahiira Mazda as a sign of his sovereignty. 

® This is not clearly mentioned in the A vesta, but there is elenr mention in Pahlavi 
Bn7idahishn (XX11.5) that the rara “ is below the earth ” (S.B.A’., Vol. V, p. I‘t0). 
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itself and (5) the rescue of the select few of the creation. . The 
universal presence in these legeuds of these five points seems 
to indicate that there did occur, within human memory, a 
terrible catastrophe which left a profound impression on the 
minds of human beings. I do not think that a local catas- 
trophe like the devastating floods of the Euphrates and Tigris in 
Mesopotamia ' could have given rise tb a universal legend of 
this type. The catastrophe was more probably mucb wider 
spread and aH'ectcd a far larger number of people than a few 
tribes. In his OnUines of Ilisfory IT. G. Wells has mentioned 
(XI, § 6) the catastrophic flooding in a very short time of the 
Mediterranean basin which must have caused the loss of 
millions of lives. A catastrophe on that scale may well be 
remembered by the whole human race and echoes of it would 
ring down all the succeeding millenia. 

Now as regards the event itself, most of the legends speak 
of destruction by water. But the Avesta legend is practically 
the only one that speaks of snow amt ice'^ as the cause of 
destruction. This constitutes a very important point of 
difference which’ has not received the attention it deserves at 
the hands of any student of Avesta. The narrative of Yima 
is very clear and exact in its warding that the destruction of 
the "cradle-land of the Aryas ” was caused by snow and ice 
extending " from the heights of the mountains to the depths 
of the waters.” In short, all indications point to a land in the 
far north destroyed by glaciation. That the North Polar 
regions were at one period — and t^iat too geologically not 
far distant — inhabitable by human beihgs may be taken as 
fairly established.® The mention of the sun rising and setting 
but once a year, which made the people of Yima’s vara "think 

‘ 'riiiH 18 the Jirgiinieiit ol" S»:ijss in his hook J hif, Ant hi z der ftvde (Vol I) whore he 
devotcM Hcveral pages to this legoiul. 

* The Scandinavian voivsion mentions fhtf* Deluge to have been caused by meUinij snow 
and ice. 

^ 1 w'onid refer the readoi to 11. G. Tilak*s favcinating Arctic Ilorne in the Vedae for 
details of tlio argnmeuts both astronomical and geological. 
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what a year (to be) a day ” (Ven. II. 40), should be 
regarded as a positively conelusive argument. This particular 
mention of one sunrise in the year has not been noticed by 
any commentator, rather they have ignored this point, for it 
would otherwise have upset all their preconceived notions. 

But though these two plain statements about the ice and 
snow and about one siunrise in the year, though conclusive, 
are pot the only evidences in the A vesta of the Polar home of 
the Aryas. TJiere arc other passages equally clear which 
corroborate this view and which taken all together would be 
enough to demonstrate the truth completely. 

I. In Ven, I. 3*4, the overwhelming of this ancient land 
is again mentioned quite clearly : 

‘*The first of the good lands and countries which I, 
Ahura Mazda, created, was the Airyana f'aejd by the Vaugnhi 
Daitya. 

“Thereupon came Angro Mainyusb,' who is all deal h, 
and he counter-created the serpent in the river and winter, 
a work of the Daevas (3). 

“ There are ten winter months there, two summer months 
and those are cold for the waters, cold for the earth, cold for 
the trees, winter falls there, the worst of all plagues ”(4)." 

The ancient Pahlavi commentator on this' passage naively 
remarks “ it is known (in the ordinary course of nature) there 
are seven months of summer and five of winter.” Of course 
he was thinking of the land in which he was living, which was 
called Iranvez after that ancient home. The mention of the 
serpent — the Vfti'a of the Vedas, who used «to lock up the 
waters in his icy-grip — is also significant. 

II. In another chapter of the Vendiditd (III. 10 ff.) there 
. are given directions for preserving the dead body during the 

winter season; Special rooms are to be built for taking in 


The jBril One, 
Darmeetetor's translation . 
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these dead bodies and the lifeless bodies are to “ lie there, for 
two nights, or for three nights, or a month long, until the 
birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the hidden floods to 
flow, and the wind to dry up the earth.” The last four condi* 
tions could certainly not apply to a land in temperate regions. 
Nor would a winter blizzard usually last for a month or more at 
a time. The essential element of the Zoroastrian disposal of 
the dead is exposure to the sun and this was not possible in the 
long night of an arctic winter Keeping the dead body for 
a month is not very reasonable, even in the Tigris valley where 
the wint(n‘ storms are notoriously severe. 

III. In yet another passage of the Avesta, Yasht X. lOd, 
three places in Airy ana Vaejo are mentioned which are res- 
pectively in the Hast, West and South. To balance these 
the fourth region is mentioned as being “ the middle point of 
this Earth.”' This sort of geogr^iphical arrangement where 
the North might ho called “ the middle-point of this earth ” 
also tends to support the vie av that the region aa hs circumpolar.* 
The conception of Mount Meru in Hindu writings as the centre 
of the earth is 'exactly similar. 

IV. In the legend of Vima itself we are told how Yima 

had to extend his domains three times and each time he 
“stepped forward into the light, along the path 

of the sun.” This also seems to indicate an extremely northern 
land, Avhere practically all directions are south. 

V. It may also he noted that all'through the Chapter II 
of the Vendldwt time is measured by winters not by summers 
as wc do ncav. 

VI. Nairyosang Dhaval, the learned Parsi priest, who 
translated a large portion of the existing Avesta into Sanskrit 


* Darmostoter translates, “the houndary of the earth." ’But the original word is 
vi-maidhem ( - Sans, madhyo) and Bartholornao in hia Dictionary says, “the middle-point of 
this earth.” 

^ This passage has been discussed by mo in my forthcoming Selections from Avesta 
<\nd Old Persians 
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about A.D. 1200, usually merely into Devanagari 

characters the proper names, occurriug in the Avesta. He 
transcribes even the word daem into the Sanskrit devn in spite 
of the fact that the meaning is the exact opposite of the 
Sanskrit word and might have caused confusion to his Hindu 
readers. But- the name of llara-lHirczaiti, the mountain at 
“the middle-point of the earth,” he iKtnslafes as Meru. 
Nairyosang being conversant with both the Zoroastrian as 
well as the Hindu beliefs and also having inherited a practi-, 
cally unbroken tradition through a long line of teachers, has 
evidently some weightier reason than a mere whim for this pro- 
cedure. That Meru might well have been the North Pole has 
been ably maintained by B. G. Tilak in his Arctic Ifontc in the 
Pedas} Therefore it becomes fairly clear why Nairyosang 
chose to trunnUde this |)roper name and did not merely trans- 
cribe it as was his ordinary habit. 

A\"ith all this evidence before us it seems to me difficult 
to (ti'uid the only reasonable conclusion which would lit 
all these^ particulars. But so difficult are preconceived 
. notions to eradicate that scholars iiave hitherto 'merely ignored 
these points or have actually mistranslated or otherwise 
twisted some other sense out of such pas.sages. This one 
preconceived notion is that Airyuua-P'uejo is identical with 
the historical Iranvez (jnodern Iran), One may as well argue 
that because London, Bichmond, York or Windsor are found 
in New Zealand, the ancient home-land of the English was 
in the South I'acitic ! Could not the Aryans when they 
migrated south to escaf)e the rigours of the glacial, period, 
have carried the beloved names of their ancient homelands 
with them and could they not have given those old names, so 
full of tender associations of “ the golden age,” to the 
countries, mountains and rivers in their new southern home ? 

There is another point of interest in the Avestic legend 
of Yima which has a special “moral” for us to-day. In all 

‘ rp. 56, 67, etc. 
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tbe Deluge stories we are told that a certain number of - good 
men and women were to be . preserved from the universal 
destruction, together with animals (and in some legends 
plants also). The obvious reason for this was the repeopling 
of the earth after the wicked had been destroyed. In almost 
all the legends we are mei*ely told that the people thus saved 
were “ good ” people, but the Vend'nlaO gives us a consider- 
able amount of detail regarding the principles which guided the 
choice. In fact we might say that some of tlie verses of this 
Chapter constitute what might be termed the oldest reference 
to eugenics we possess among the Aryans. The right type of 
human beings, as well as plants and animals had to be chosen, 
so that even after the destruction of the wicked old world 
the race could begin anew and perhaps at a higher level. 
The progress of humanity as a whole and the keeping up of 
the best traditions of the race are very clearly kept in view 
in picking out those who were to be protected in this vara — 
for they were indeed “ t he chosen people ” on whom was to 
fall in future generations the burden of repeopling. the earth 
and carrying foVward tin; evolution of humanity. And not 
merely human beings but animals and even plants were 
to be chosen with cai-e. The instructions given to V^ima by 
Ahura Mazda is c|uite explicit : 

“ Therein shalt thou carry thc^ oifspring of all men and of 
(all) women, who are upoji this earth the .greatest, and the 
best and the finest. 'J’hcrein shalt thoft carry the olfspi-ing of 
all kinds of creatures which are upon this earth the greatest 
and the 'best* and the finest ” (27). 

“Therein shalt thou carry the seed of all trees which, are 
upon this earth the tallest and the sweetest-scented. Therein 
shalt thou carry the seed of all fruits which are upon this 
earth the best of savour and the sweetest-scented. (All) 
these (animals) shalt thou take in pairs, (and shalt preserve). 
each (pair) safe from harm through that (time), (during) 
which these people shall be (dw'elling) within the rara ” (28). 
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Th«se instructions with regard to plants and animals are 
clear enough, but those which are to guide the choice of the 
human beings and the defects to be avoided in order to make 
those saved “ a chosen people ” are given in even clearer and 
fuller details. These are mentioned in the next verse (29). 
The words which describe the shortcomings which should be 
eliminated fi’om “the chosen people” have not been translated 
by all' scholars, in the same way. Some of these words are 
not found in any other passage and even when used elseivhere, 
they are found in exaetly a similar context : in fact most of 
these words are repeated in l^cmlldad XIX. 43 and there 
they represent the minor devils, the lieutenants of the Evil 
One. It becomes therefore, very hard to determine their exact 
original signification. They can be taken in two ways, one as 
representing physical, and the other as representing mental 
or moral defects. Most European scholars take this verse in 
the former way, while the Tarsi scholar, the late K. E. Kanga, 
translates it in the latter manner. Erorn the former 
standpoint w'e may translate : 

“ (There should I)e) here (in the variC) neither the bulging- 
chested, nor the humpbacked, nor the impotent, nor the 
lunatic, nor the pitted-faced,' nor the emaciated, nor the 
undersized, nor the crooked-limbed, nor (any) possessing de- 
formed teeth, nor the leprous who (have the disease) spread 
over the body, nor- indeed (one showing) any of the other 
outward signs which 'are the marks of Angro Mainyush put 
upon mankind.” 

Kanga translates it 'thus 

“ There should be (in the vara) no pride, nor laziness," 
nor unholiness, nor tyranny, nor misery, nor deception, nor 
meanness, nor dishonesty, nor evil-speaking, nor leprosy which 

spreads over the body, nor indeed any of the characteristics, 

*' 

* This probably refers to marks of small-pox. 

* From his Gujarati <7orfiioii, 1884. 

» “ Back-biting is also suggested as an alternative. 
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wliich are. the characteristics of Aogro Mainyush, and lead 
to death.” 

Whichever version we may acc<?pt, this much is certain 
that Yima had to choose (as Darme.stctcr has put it) only 
“ the best sp(jcimeiis of mankind, to be tlm oris;in of the more 
perfect races of the latter days in order that the neu man- 
kind may Ixi exempt from all moral apd physical deformities.” 
The list of evils to be (ixcluded from the rara is indeed a 
fairly d<'tail<'d one and is evi(l(mtly b.ised on a correct appre- 
ciation of the ol)j(H!t to be aelii(H’<!(l, /■/“., the l•(‘-(*stal)lishment 
of the virile race of the Aryans afttn* the wicked had been 
weeded out. 

bibiin the r<(r(i, with sneli perfect spcicimens of humanity 
thus carefully chosen, niiist. iiub'cd have bocni happy. The 
legend do(5s not coiitemplate only a tew weeks slay in the 
place but of many generations.' The continuance of this 
virile stock is also assured during many g(merations, because 
“ (every) fortieth v inter unto (each) pair of human beings 
were born two human twins, a girl and a boy ; thus (also 
was it) with those (various) kind.- of animals; and (itll) these 
human beings li\'e(l a Isappy lift* in that cai'd which ^ ima had 
constructed ” ( tO). 

- [itACn J. S. 'I'AIIVI'OKEWALA 


Sf.- I'iiiii.-n; r./-/.Mii .v. (s n w.Voi v,|. 2;u. lootnon, v). 
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“TRUE” PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY 
(A Satire) 

While according to the official reports there is only mild 
scarcity, unattended by starvation in Khulna, there is acute 
and widespread distress with starvation in the Imperial ser- 
vices of the Government of India. But while the Khulna 
people have, s^trangely enough, succeeded in enlisting stupen- 
dous public sympathy and support by simulating starvation 
and feigning death and di.sease, the Imperial services men 
have, they say, failed to enlist the faintest amount of sym- 
pathy, although they are actually passing through a critical 
phase of their existence not far removed from utter annihila- 
tion. The Imperial .services men have, therefore, every reason 
to be jealous of the Khulna people on whom all kinds of 
public expressions of sympathy have literally l)een showered. 
This is, to say the least, a monstrous instance of injustice and 
racial inequality which must have their roots in racial hatred 
for which the non-co-operation movement is resjjonsible, and 
which, if not nipped in the bud, may excite disatfection 
between the dilferent classes of Ilis Majesty’s subjects for 
which drastic and timely executive action may ' be called for. 
Another consequence, no less .serious, might be tliat if they 
failed to I'eceive public help in time they might threaten to leave 
India to her fate and jojn their brethren at home where they 
would be better fed, better clothed, bettor looked after by the 
state and could earn morp'to be able hi a few years .to save 
a decent competence on which they could live like orine^ 
when they were incapacitated for work. 

The controversy now centres round the question whether 
the K hulna ryots or the Impeidal services men are better off 
economically. The decision of tljis question rests on scientific 
investigations of the most complex and abstruse order ; and 
this decision can only be given authoritatively by the Imperial 
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service men. They would decide the question neither hastily 
nor empirically, but after prolonged and mature thought and 
investigation. For instance, they would inquii’e, and very 
properly too, into the number of milch cows in the district, 
the number of li.shos of different species and sizes in the local 
tanks, bheels, rivers, and estuaries taking into Account their 
productive capacity, the number of edible fruits in the trees, 
the quantity of vegetables in the fields, the quantity Of hoard- 
ed wealth in the shape of eai’then, iron and brass utensils, of 
bell-metal, glass and silver jewellery, the amount of manual 
labour (such as cutting and carrying earth) which they are 
able and ought to undergo in the interest of maintaining 
physical ofHciency, the number of able-bodied men, women, 
and children who are lit to work in tea-gardens and factories, 
and similar other matters of great social and economic import- 
ances All these i’e<juire time, labour and thought as well as a 
study^ of economic, statistical and sociological methods. Neither 
should the medical aspect of the question be entirely ignored : 
namely, whether the people are really starving or suffering 
from stomacluc disorders brought on by gluttony for which 
medical experts advise prolonged rest to the digestive organs. 
The assertion of a large number of semi-civilised and un- 
scientilic men that they are .sulfering from starvation and need 
food inusi bo taken with a great deal of caution. For, their 
brain-cells are not sufficiently doveloi)ed to enable them to 
describe precisely what they' feel, and to discriminate between 
hunger and satiety, both of which nryiy produce similar sensa- 
tions. There is also a ditference of opin'ion among ethnologists, 
anthropologists, anthropo-geographists, physiologists, biologistsj 
pathologists and psycho-physicists, about the degree of hunger 
produced in different men at ditferent stages of civilisation 
and of mental and physical development:’ for instance, 
biologists affirm that certain aifimals can thrive best on air fora . 
long time, while others of a more advanced tyqje require nourish- 
ment more frequently than those of a less advanced type. 
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It is also (juito possible, nay probable, that certain physical, 
ethnic or i^cof?ra])hic conditions may ])roduce in the onto- 
genetic organs of a C(‘rtain class of human beings a sensation 
which is akin to, and is liable to be confounded with, hunger. 
There is thoivdore stnpendous difficulty in pronouncing with 
any degree of schmtiHc accuracy on both th(^ theoretical and 
practical aspects of starvation ; and noleu^ the people 

must be* con^tent to accept without question the verdict given 
by the sciemtilic authorities of tin* [m[)erial service, and con- 
sole themselves with the relliKdion that it is scientifically safe, 
and physically b(meticial to the human system, to comjuer the 
r(;bellion of the stomach rather than to yield, every 12 or 2 t 
hours, to the stimulus of craving for gross mat(n*ial objects, 
called food. Thus, it is evident, that tin? )>roblem of detc'r- 
mining the starvation stage of half-civilised people lik(^ that of 
India is b(‘S(d. with innumerabh' difficulties : hut as the members 
of the Imperial service are thoroughly grounded in all braindies 
of extant science, they are pre-eminently (lualified to solve it. 
lint, it often happens that amid the distraeiions cansed by the 
human beings for Avhose well-being they (oil and labour, the 
researcJies conducted by them in the plains are liabh^ to 
serious errors which have to Ix^ coiTected or modified by 
the super-imperial officers residing in a cool and (piiet 
retreat, where tlnu’e exist ample faeililies, in the well-eijnipped 
government iN^cord-room, for making researches in all hran- 
clies of human knowledge, aloof from the distraetions in 
which the researcher is liable to be caugJit up in the centre 
of the wails and cries of hungry m(!n in tlui plaiifs. imperial 
officers working in tlu*. plains are liable to err on account 
of the noise created by the surrounding humanity; but all 
chances of error would be eliminated for the super-imperial 
officers who worked in the “comparative cnlm of a retreat’’ high 
up at Darjeeling or Simla, or Mussourie, or Nairiital. Errors 
occur when super- men work among ordinary men : but errors 
never occur, when tludr brain works in a vacuum, with no 
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external ' dlsturhances, no thouglits of human beings, jio con- 
crete problems to taoble. Tlie calm atmosphere of the hills 
is suitable lor the reflection of the highest, the abstract and the 
absolute. What more congtmial atmosphere can be therefore 
imagined for the solution of such abstract problems as hunger, 
starvatioii, justice, peace, etc. ! 

Not only must we accept the sorution of this ontogenetic 
instinct called liunger arrived at by scientificaHy-minded 
administ rators, but wc* must also act'.ept their decision as to 
the kind atid (quality of food which is suitable for our system. 
Let me illustrate : a European Impiu’ial service man, born 
with a natural genius for science, was a member of a certain 
committetf appointed to investigate the grave problem of 
rccklc.ss eytravagance prevalent finnnigst government clerk.s, 
who had organised themselves for submittiiig to H. II. H. 
the Prince of Wales a petition for increasing their salaries. 
Th«5 in(|uiry was considcired to be politically nectissary because, 
according to the confidential report of a i'. I. 1). officer, 
this reckless habit on the |)art of an organisetj body of 
clerks might ca.us(! serious discontt'nt and shake tin.' founda- 
tions of the govern menf established by law in British India 
and was likely to excite disaflectiou and hatred towards the 
officers of the deparlinei\t entrusfed with the judicious ad- 
ministration of its linauees. If was whispered in commercial 
and financial circles not mily in Calcutta, hut also in London 
and New Y'ork, that tlu' deficit t)f two 'cror<!s in I he Ilengal, 
ami the threatened delnnt of 19 cro/es iji the Government of 
India, bftdgef was due solely to I wo causes, (1) the extravagant 
rates of salaries of clerks, (2) tlie (ixtravagant rates of salaries 
of school Jiiasters. So it was very wisely proposed to cut 
down these two scales of salaries, or to do away, if possible, 
with these two classes of officers in order to avoid the imposi- 
tion of fresh ta.vation so soon after the introduction of the 
Reforms. However, of this later on. To resume our main topic, 
the European member of the committee asked a certain clerk, 
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who appeared before him to ^ive (jvidence, why he wanted 
such a tall salary as Its. 7o a month. On his supplying; the 
member with the details of his dome.stic expenses, he at once, 
with the shrewdness of his intellect and precision of his scien- 
tific instinct, hit upon the true cause of his extravagance 
and consequent misery : riz., “ Its, 5 a month for milk for his 
baby !” This worthy gentleman was astonished to be told, 
after years’ solid experienc(! of Indian life, that babies are 
fed on milk ! He went on to suggest a food which, both on 
medical and economic grounds, was more suitable, r/c., beef-soup. 

If beef-soup is cheaper than milk, why do foolisli people, 
asked he, object to killing cows and want to save them in 
order to drink milk which is trebly and ([uadruply dearer ? 
This is contrary to all sound economic laws against which it is 
vain for them to beat and foam. If economic latvs sanction 
the sacrifice of ultimate good for tlie sake of the present, the 
good of society for personal good, why should tliey evince any 
scruple, under the influence of maudlin sentiment aiul silly 
phantasie^s, to sacrifice all other laws, <?.//. Ians of )'eligion, 
laws of morality, laws of health and laws of humanity to eco- 
nomic laws? The clerk could not suppiv'ss a smile ; and it 
is on record that ho was reported to the head of his depart- 
ment for impertinence and to the .secret police for watching his 
movements. In brief, we are bound to bow to the decision 
of the Imperial service men as to the ciuautity and (|uality 
of food we should prescribe for us and for our babies and 
widows. The question wbether we deserve to starve owing 
to our social and religious customs, or to the 'ethn'ulogical 
and other eharacteristics which place us on a very low plane 
of civilisation, or whether we deserve to become extinct on 
impact with a higher civilisation according to the biological 
law of struggle 'for existence and survival of the fittest-- - 
this question is, 1 understand, feeing investigated in one of 
the Research Institutes by the scientific members of the 
Imperial service ; and after the results of their investigations 
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arc published, a Royal Commission will he appointed to make 
recommendations on this and other allied questions which 
may arise incidentally out of the same. In contrast with 
the case of hall-civilised Indians who, according to zoologistsj 
can very well thrive on leaves and grass, and even on nature’s 
air and water, just as many animals ol the lower’ type do, the 
case of the members of the Imperial service stands on a differ- 
ent footing. The latter belong to a continually jisiu'g type of 
civilisation, the criterion of which is continuously fresh wants. 
The man who belongs to the highest type of civilisation is, 
therefore. In; whoso wants are boundless and unsatisfiable. 
Admitting, as we must do, Ibis criterion of civilisation, the 
wants of the I mperial service men are perpetually increasing 
and it is the duly of their (unployer, the state, to do everything 
in its power to satisfy tb('m. by (‘conomies in other directions, 
by ta-Yation and even by borrowing. Their present grievances 
are genuine, rtial, insistent and acute: and to redress thqm the 
folloAving minimum re([uiremenls mu.st be satisfied : 

(1) A motor car— with a clialfeur — ora motor launch, if 
the head-(iuarf ers are close to a lake or a river. This is absolute- 
ly necessary if tours of inspection are to be made, and efficient 
supervision over the Indian stall' has to be maintained. ’.I'hese 
tours of inspection arc becoming increasingly necessary in 
order to study the behaviour of the animals, known as “Indians,” 
and to devise, after laborious research, measures for their 
feeding, nurture, exercise, etc. 

(2) Electric installation for fans i),nd light, in their offices 
and private i-esidences to enable them to work .under 
‘ home ’ conditions, and to think calmly for thd welfare 
of Indians. 

(3) Eree furni.shcd quarters, to be occupied without' 
deduction of rent from their .salaries : until such quarters are 
provided, a suitable house rent and an allowance for furniture 
and crockery should be granted. ^ 

(1.) The grant of travelling allowance to enable’ them to 
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resort to theatres, cinema palaces, races and cluhs at least 
twice a week to and from towns where these exist. 

N.B . — If the government considers that it would be 
more economical to erect such places of recreation and 
amusement than to ])ay travelling allowance, the government 
is at liberty to do so. 

(.5) Cost of return passage lionn* on full j)ay for himself, 
wife, and Children, witli an ayah foreach eliild, every six months. 

(0) Instructions to police otHcers to procure eggs, fi.sh, 
meat, vegetables, milk, etc., at b'ss (lian market rates. There 
is no obiection to pay more than market rates for British- 
made goods as this would l)enefit their oAvn countrymen. 

(7) The payment l)y government of the excess of tlio 
prevailing rates of wagers for scn-vatits o\er standard rates 
based on three years’ average preceding lt)14. 

(8) Greater facilities for tours of inspection and more 
liberal. scales of travelling allowance. 

If, in the interest of India, the Imperial servieos have to 
be maintained at the European standard of e.vcellenee, pro- 
bitv and etTiciencv, there is no reason ^vhv the above conces- 
sions should not b(^ ])i‘ovide(l at public expense. The ultimate 
economy which would result from the grant of these conces- 
sions would bo e.vident to any person with a scientific; 
frame of mind. A Europc'an can j)e]‘fortn three times the 
amount of work he at presemt does under improved conditions 
of comfort and convenience, and under the stimulus of plea- 
sure and enjoyment. '\Vhereas, it has been scientifically 
demonstrated by the highest experts on experimental, psycho- 
logy that .an Indian becomes dull, lethargic and effeminate 
Under similar conditions. It, therefore, logically follows that 
if the above concessions wei’e grantcal, the mcnnbei’s of the 
Imperial services would be able to do, in addition, the work 
which their Indian subordinates are now doing, and an 
ultimate saving could be effected by the abolition of the entire 
Indian staff. No question of policy is involved in the 
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improvement of the position and prospects of the clerks and 
school-masters, for no complaints of a scrions nature, 
threatening to subvert the government of His Majesty 
established by law in British India, have been heard from 
them. If they did make their voice articulate and powerful, 
they could easily he replaced, to the immense relief of 
bankrupt Bengal and still more baftkrupt India, by other 
starving men of whom there are a ‘ plenty Jind -to spare 
in the province and outside of it. As stated above, it is 
scientifically inadvisable and economically unjustifiable to 
give these men, who are notoriously prone to extravagance 
by spending recklessly on milk for babies, warm clothing in 
winter, dal in addition to rice and such other luxuries, higher 
salaries which are, according to the unassailable testimony of 
science, injurious to their physical and moral welfare. 

From a consideration of all the arguments bearing on this 
problem, it is indisputable that true economy consists in 
providing ever-increasing comforts foi* the Imperial services 
and in stubbornly refusing to grant a farthing of .increase 
to the clerks arid the school-masters. I am glad that the 
government lias realised the truth of this sound doctrine for 
it has shown great coui-ago and foresight in definitely post- 
poning the increases, inspite of public clamour, for at least 
five years. These five years were very wisely interposed as 
“ feelers ” and have performed their proper function in bring- 
ing out the real truth that the people are too well off to require 
any state assistance. If mattei-s Jiave gone on smoothly 
and without any outburst of violence for the last five years, 
they might go on as smoothly for the next fifty. These five 
years furnish an unfailing test of the imaginary nature of the 
t'rievances. There may have been wails here and lamentations, 
there in the homes of the sufferers ; but they are of no political 
moment, as the law and orden of the state has been admirably 
preserved, thanks to the salutary examples of Amritsar, 
Chandpur, Chittagong, etc. No increase of policemen and 
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supor-policenien has been called for, and there is no fe^ir 
of the Police or the Military biidgt^t bciii" unfairly and 
impertinently criticised by rowdy councillors. So the ad- 
ministration goes on merrily and can go on jolly well for ever, 
inspite of hungry clerks and lean school-masters ; and there 
is no fear of any dislocation in the machinery on that account 
so long as the vital parts are properly lubricated. Experience 
justifies the wisdom of the government’s action ; and in the 
present bankrupt condition of our province it ought to be 
applauded and supported by every public man who has the 
interest of the reformed government and tlie finances of 
the province at heart. It the clerks and scliool-masters 
by concealing their real afilucnce show a bold front again, 
why, that would provide an opportunity to the government 
for a great humanitarian work coupled with the display 
oE statesmanship of the highest order in the domain of finance. 
It would give the government an oj^portunity to replace the 
existing men by starving graduates and undergraduates whom 
this University has turned out by the thousands. If they 
again express dissatisfaction with their position and prospects, 
they may be dealt witli similarly as tlieir predecessors had 
been, until we have a cor2)s of school-masters and clerks draw- 
ing salaries of Its. 10 rising by a (]uadrenni;ll increment of 
one-eightli of a rupee in the upjier, and one-sixteenth of a 
rupee in the lower grade. 1lius the whole country will 
have been filled with thousands of loyal and grateful citizens 
who liave “ eaten the salt ” of government and Bengal Avill 
have returned to her ol/l 'prosperity . Blessed is the (Jay when 
such a Utopia, hitlierto the dream of i)olitical philosophers, 
is born, and proud is the government which claims it as its 
offspring ! In this U topia there will be no waste of money, 
talent or efficiency, and the foundations of a code of economic 
principles will be Avell and truly laid for the guidance of 
every government in all ages and in all countries. 

Satischandra Ray . 
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THE PLA.SSEY 

One of the iinniediate ofl'ects of the battle of Plassey was 
a drain of the Nawab’s treasury. ]\tir dafar had promised in 
his treaty with tlie English to pay large sums of money as 
compensation to the Company and to tlie English, Indian and 
Armenian inhabitants of Calcutta for their losses at ' Sira]-nd 
Bow la’s capture of llie town. This restitution money paid by 
him in 1757 amounted to 02,150,000. In addition to these 
compensations, Mir .fafar, after liis accession, made large 
“ presents ” to the Company’s stu-vants. The Select Committee 
of l772-7<‘{ estimated tlie tafal amount of these “presents” 
at 01,288,575, out of Avhich Clive alone received 0234,000. 
It appears tliat during the period 1757-1 7(55 this profitable 
business of making and unmaking Nawabs in Bengal, brought 
to th(‘ Company and its servants no less a sum than 05,200,166 * 
(exclusive of Clive’s jaigir). The greater part of the wealth 
which Alivardi had hoarded, did not reach the hands of Mir 
Jafar. So the uitiniati*- otl’cct of this drain of the Nawab’s 
treasury, was felt by tin' people of Bengal. 

Ear more _serious was the drain of wealth from Bengal 
for which she received “ no e(|uivalent returns.” Controversy 
is peculiarly keen as to the nature, extent and destination of 
this outflow of wealth from Bengal which began after the 
battle of Plassey. According to some writers, this drain was 
in the form of bullion, especially silver and it wont chiefly 
to Englaifd. ’J'hus Bigby refers to the Vast streams of treasure 


* The Rcleeh Commine(*’s Third Kc'port (1773), ]ii>. 311-12 , 

Aceorilin^ to tins Rejuul, the paid as jireaents and coinpoiisatitius ariioiinted 

respectively to C2,l 09, 49vS and .e3,770.H33, /P , to n total siiiu of eh^940,49S within 

years of the dt'feat of Siraj-ud Dob la- To find out tlu* amount of nioiiey paid as presents 
and compensations hy the Nawahs of Deii'ral, ^he restitution money of t'583,333 paid to the 
Company by Shnja-ud Dowla and tho iircsonta of €32,1)99 to General Curriac in 1795 from 

Buhvant iSiiig and the Kincr ;uid of 1*58,333 to Clive in 1799 from the Be^r,,,,, have been 

deducted from €5,940,498. 
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which .began to flow into England from Bengal soon • after the 
defeat of Siraj-ud Bowla. .But we do not find any mention 
of this drain of bullion to England in the Reports of the Select 
Committees of 1772-73, of 1782-83 or of any other Parliamen- 
tary Report of the period. Vansittart, Verelst, Bolts, Milburn 
and MacGregor are all silent on this point. Sir John Shore 
is the only important Vriter, having first-hand knowledge of 
the economic. condition of Bengal of this period, who refers to 
the drain of bullion to England. In his Minute of the 18th 
June, 1789, he observes “ Silver bullion is also remitted by 
individuals to Europe ; the amount cannot l)e calculated, but 
must, since the Company’s accession to the Dewany, have been 
very considerable.” ‘ But it will be clear from subsequent 
discussion that neither the Company nor 1 he private individuals 
did export any considerable quantity of silver to England 
during the period under cousideration. 'J’he Select Committee 
of 1782-83 suggests a very strong argument in support of 
this view. “ To send silver into Europe,” observed the 
Committee “ would be to send it from the best to the worst 
market.” '‘■ 

The Company’s servants and the English free merchants 
had a more profitable means of sending home their fortunes 
than by the actual export of silver, rAz., by purchasing bills 
on any foreign or on the English Comi)any. They could send 
also diamonds for transferring their fortunes to Europe. This 
latter method of remittance appears to have been long-standing, 
for in an order of 4th October, 1716, Fort William, one 
Mr. Prager was permitted to reside at Benares “ for the purpose 
of trading in pearls, diamonds and other precious stones, in 
•order to afford to individuals means of remitting their property 
to Europe.” Generally, however, the purchase of bills Avas pre- 
ferred to the purchase of diamonds for purposes of remittance, 

f 

* T^e Fifth Report, Vol. II (Firmingor’s Ed.), p. 33. 

® The Select ComTn it tee’s Niqth Report, 1783, p. 15. It may be noted here that 
Edmund Riirke was tho author of this report. 
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.because -there was no fixed price at which such diamonds 
could be sold in Europe. But the Court oi Directors were at 
first C[uite unwilling to have any bills drawn on thcn\, in iavour 
of their servants or of private English individuals, wanting 
remittances to Etigland. They generally prohibited the draw- 
ing of such bills. Even when they permitted such bills to be 
drawn, they were “ allowed at too low a rate of exchange to 
be availed of.” Lord Clive, in his letter to the Court of _Direc- 
tors, of 28th November, 1705, pointed out that “the refusing 
to grant bills will undoubtedly throw large sums into the hands 
of foreigners, particularly the Dutch, as immoderate riches 
have been lately acquired.” The Court of Directors w-ere 
at last convinced of the unwisdom of their policy and in their 
letters of 11th November, 1708, and 17th March, 1769, 
authorised bills to bo drawn on them, for the ensuing season 
to the amount of 1:212.789. The Government of Bengal did 
not pay much attention to This limit imposed by the .Directors 
and in 1770 it sold hills for Cl,063,007. The increase in the 
amount of bills drawn on the Directors from this time suggests 
that these bills had become the most convenient method for. 
transferring individual fortunes to England.' 

The transfer of sucli individual fortunes to England by 
means of bills; did, however, cause a drain from Bengal. It 
resulted in a drain of goods and not of bullion. With the 
greater part of the proceeds of the sale of such bills, the 
English and foreign companies purchased goods for export 
but in exchange for such exports Bengal received no corres- 
ponding imports. Tt is difficult 'to calculate the total value 
of this drain because the amount of bills bought by Englishmen 
in Bengal from the English and foreign companies'^ cannot 


1 From the Report of tlio Comim'tteo of Secrecy (1773) we learn that the amount 
received in Bengal for bills of excliaiige on the Court of Directors during the period 1761-62 
to 1770-71 was £2,51)8,931. , 

- According to the Ninth Report of the Select Committee of 1783 (p. 16) the drain . 
to England, resulting from the purchase of bills on^foreign companies was 1 m'illion pounds 
sterling per annum, 
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be determined with any precision. But whatever may have- 
been the amount of this drain, the East India Company was 
not responsible for it. 

The direct drain to England on account of the English 
Company was also in the form of goods. It first arose in l7o7 
on account of the I’ccoipt of large sums ' by the English Com- 
pany in Beng.al, for its ‘military ami political services to the 
native, rulers. The sux’plus of this money over the actual 
expenditure, was used for purchasing articles of export in 
exchange of which Bengal receivcsl nothing. We do not 
know the value of tin; Company's Bengal i)i vestments from 
1757 to 17G0. According to the Report of the Committee 
of Secrecy (1773), the inv<!stment from Bengal during the 
period 17G1-17G5 was tJI,7SG,7GO, an average of G357,352 
per annum. If it thercd'ore hex assumed that the total invest- 
ment from Bengal during the -period 1757-1-7G5 was about 
2‘7 million pounds sterling, (/.c., an average of C300,0()0 per 
annum) it will not he an over-estimate. The value of the 
merchandise imported to Bengal during the pcxriod 175G-17G'.I' 
Was .Gl,037,411." As the Company did not import any bullion 
to Bengal from 17">7 to 171)7, the direct drain from Bengal 
to England, during the first nim; years after the battle of 
Plasscy, could not, therefore, exceed the dilferenc(i Ix'lween 
the total value of the investment and the total value of the 
merchandise imported during the same period and must have 
actually been smaller than this difference. 

Another drain began also in 1757 from which vear silver 
from Bengal bo"an to bo exported to China to pmvide funds 


' According to tho llcpoi't (U' tlio Coiiiinittoo of S«*crocy (1773) tlu*not received 

by the Government of Bciij'til, for it-H rtiililary services lo the' native riilx'ra, after making 
donations to tho army and iia}ing compensatioiiH, etc., wa.s about .tl ,190, (XK) during tho 
period 1761-02 to 1770-71. 

- MacGregor, p, 120. Tho value of the ^nu'rchandise imported to Bengal during 
the period 1756-1764 was £879,991). To this wc have added £157,415 of bullion imported 
in 1756. Bui we have not considered in the above oaleulaiion tho profit ard loss on the 
Oompany’s export and import trade. 
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for the Company s China investment, So Jar as this expotteA 
silver did not hrin<» in exchange any import to Bengal, it 
resulted in a drain from Bengal to England cki China. The 
exact amount of this drain is also dilhcult to calculate. The 
letters of the members of the Select Committee of Eort 
William to the Court of Directors, on tlie 31st .Tanuary, 1766, 
throw some light on this subject. The members observed tliat 
that year they had set apart C30(),0()0 for the Company’s 
China investment. The, Select Committee of 1782-83 
estimates the average value of tliis drain at ,tl00,000 ‘ per 
annum. 

But the chief drain for wliich the Company was respon- 
sible, arose out of the investment of the surplus of the 
territorial revenues of Bengal. Sucli an investment began 
regularly from tlie year 17(56. It arose under -the following 
circumstane(5s. A fter the grant of f he Dewani, most extra- 
vagant ideas were entertaiiuid in England as to the advantages 
to be derived from tlie s j-ea.lled fal)ulous wealtli of Bengal. 
The enormous fortunes made by the Company’s servants, 
were, to a groa( extent, responsilile for the prevalence of such 
ideas in England. The propi-ietors of East India Stock and 
the British (lovernment demanded a share of the territorial 
revenues of Beingal. " About t;2, 000,000 was added to the 
annual dividends of the proprietors ; Ct, 000,000 was given to 


' Tlio ISintli li'i'pojf I’- thnl (‘lio moiicv a«'nl i'roni Bengal to the 

other Hrilish set iI'mucjiIs hi liuli.i was sjxMit not only' lor meeting the actaal territorial 
e\|)ensoR ol“ the Comiuiny in lltose p.iils hut also lor^’provitliiiLr mom'y fur the Comimny’a 
invcatmrnls* 'I’lius the (Jovernor and his Couik'iI in their lot tor of the ‘J4th March, 1708 
to the Court of Jlirecl ui s ohsorve “ ilie deiiiaiuls made ou us from tha Presidency of 
Madras for the smii)ort of t he war, amount to 20 laes of rujieca. Wo have determined to 
supply them with J2iaes from your treasiiry and have dosirod them to ai)proj}riato lacs for 
that use from the sums we have* rcmilted thither, /or tko t^ernre oj j/oar China invcktmcnf6” 
(The italics are ours.) Tlie exact amount of the drain from Bengal to England through 
China, or through otlicr Biitish settlements in India is therefore almost impossible to 
calculate. Aecording U' the Ke])mt of ftio Committee of Seci ucy (1773) the net amount 

of remil taiiccs from Bengal to other settlcmeiils in goods, bills and bullion Muring the 

period 1701-62 to 1770-71 was 1;2,3 j8/29S. 
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the state ' which, added to the old Dividend, brought a con- 
stant charge upon the mixt Interest of Indian Trade and 
Revenue, of £800,000 a year ; this was to bo provided for all 
events.” Thus, the demands of the Parliament and the 
proprietors as Avell as the Company’s own requirements 
necessitated the transfer of the surplus of the territorial 
revenues to England. The transfer took place in the form of 
exports from Rengal. According to the Ninth Report of the 
Select Committee of 1783, this drain finally ceased ^ in 1780. 
The value of this drain approximately amounted to ten million 
pounds* during the period 1706-1780. 

What then was the total drain to England during the 
period 1767-1780 ? This amount c^annoi he accurately calcu- 
lated. It appears to have been something like thirty-eight 

^ By Towiislifuui’fi Act of 17<>7 (7 Geo. Cap, 57) fc5c Kast Inilia Company nndortouk 
to pay .C400,(XH) per aiiinim to tbo Briti.sh (loveniment. This payment was continued only 
for 5 years. 'JMie total amount paid })y the Company to the British Government from 
1708 to 1775, both years inclusive, was ir2, Kit), 1^99. (Lau^ton’s evidence before tlm Hoiiso 
of CoiiimoiiB, tfti the 2lst July, 1831.) 

" As the territorial and commercial accounts of tJie Company were jin.\od up before 
the passing of the Charier Act of 1813, it is rJilHi'ult to .say when the investment out 
of the surplus of territorial revenues first began and when it Hnally came to .an end. It is 
however certain that the grcaior part of the funds for investnuMit during the period 
1760-1780 came out of the surjdus of the territorial revenues of Bengal. 

■’ This amount has been determined from the following calculation. 'J'he total Bengal 
investment daring the period 1766-1780 was 4^12,360,264. 'I’he value of the niorchandise 
imported to Bengal from England daring the years 1765-1779 \vaR .C1,9()3,9H. As the 
Company did not import any huljion to Bengal during this period, the drain of surplus 
revenue could not have been more than C 1 2,3f)0,264 minus £1,903,911. It must have been 
somewhat smaller than .£10,4.56,353 \,>ecaii8c a part of the funds For iiive.ytment came out 
of the proceeds of the sale of bills o^ exchange on the Directors of the Compawy. As the 
territorial and commercial accounts wore mixed up, the value of the Bengal investment 
provided out of bond debts raised in that provitico cannot be calculated. But such invest- 
ment really amounted to an investment out of the surplus of the next year’s revenue, 
because bond debts created one year, were often discharged during the very next year. 
Thns during the period 1761-62 to 1770-71 the total bond debt created by the Company in 
Bengal amounted to £1,337,731 and the bond debt discharged during the same period 
amounted to £936,196. Such debts did not amount to a large sum before the year 1780. 
The investn^ent fro/n this source was therefore small and baa accordingly been neglected 
in our calculation. With reganl to the investment out of the surplus of torritorial revenues, 
Burke writes in the Ninth Kepoi't, “ Goods from Bengal, purchased from tlio territorial 
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railjion' pounds sterling. Even if it was a few million ppunds 
more or less than the above-mentioned sum, it must have 
meant a very heavy burden on the people of Bengal, because 
the purchasing power of money was then at least ftve“ times 
as high in Bengal as at present. It is needless to say that 
this heavy drain greatly impoverished the province of Bengal. 

revenues, I'ronj the sale of European cfooda and from ih« produce of monopolies, for the 
four years which ended with 1780, when the investment from tlie surphis revonue "iinally 
closed, were never less than a Tiiillion siorlinjrt an«l commonly nearer twelve hundred 
tlioiisaiKl pounds. This million is the lowest valm* of t))t‘ "oods t.ent t(> Europe, for which 
no satisfaction Is made.” Tn a footnote, Burke adds “ The sale, fo the amount of about 
one hundred thousand )>oinids annually, of the export fnnn fiicat Britain ou'^ht to be 
deducled from this milli<ui.’' 

* VV^e have arriv ed at Ihisainount uoni the followin/:^ calculation — 

(1) The drain jo Enijland caused })y <he export of silver to China by the 

East India Conipany at the averape rate of .1*10(1, (HX) per annum 
( M(/e t he Nini li Keport, l78d) during the 2 1 years from lTfi? 
tol7HOwfi> . ... £ 2,4(K>,0CX) 

(2) Tin' drain to Ent^hiiu] resultinj^ from the purchase of bills on the 

forei<.oi companies at the avera^^e rate of I million pounds per 

annum (. de the .Vinth Bc utrt. 1783) during 2 1 ycar.s was ... 1* 24,000, IXK) 

(3) Tlie drain to England on ..cconin of the Company' from 1707 to 17(io 

was approximately eti'ial to . ... £ 1,(KX),000 

(4) I’he drain to l']ng’land arising frmi the inve.stment, out of 

surplns revenue aiid out of tlie proceeds ol the .sale of 
hill.s ou tlie Court of Diicctor.s during tin* pc*riotl 1700-1780 was 
approximately ef|ual to . ... ... 1 10,00(b(XX) 

’ 'I'otal £ 38,000, COO 

To tin’s sum of 138 , 000 , 000 , w*o .should add the value of tlie drain to England, caused by 
the export of bullion (1) to China by private English individual's, and (2) to Madras and 
Bombay by the Covernment of Bengal, in pro\iding the Company a investment from those 
places; this drain cannot lu* determined even approximately ' so w*o have omitted It from our 
calculation. We have not on'^idcred also f lie shipping chaiges and other invisible items 

of export and import^ , 

" Apiieiidix 10 to the Sixth Report, 1782, (piotos from Fort William Revenue Consul- 
tatioiis, of 29th November, 177<), the following list of prices of necessaries of .life in J729 


and in I77d : " 

Rato per 

rupee at 

Rate per rupee at 

Articles. 

Miirshidaliud, in 

Calcutta 

1 

1729. 

1773. 



Md.s. 

Sra. 

Mds. Srs. 

Rico, tine, called Banaphool— 





1st sort 

1 

19 

0 

• 

10 

2nd sort 

1 

* 

23 

9 

18 

. 3rd sort 

1 

3.0 

0 • 

21 
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As ha,s already been said, the greatex' part of this drain was 
in. the form of goods. But oh account of the oppression on 
the weavers, the monopolistic powev of the Company find the 
unfair competition of the Company’s servants in the inland 
trade of Bengal, the native mei'chants and manufacturers 
wore little benefited by the increased export which resulted 
from this drain. This di*ain also made possible a revolution 
in conimei'ce^ which was partly responsible for the scarcity of 
silver currency in Bengal during the greater part of the 
period 1767-1772. 

JoGis Chandra Sinha 



Articles 

Rato per rupee at 
Mnrshidabnd. in 
1720. 

ilMto per rupee at 
Calcutta, in 

1776. 



Mds. Srs. 

Mds. 

Srs. 

Kico, coarse, called Desna 

4 

15 

0 

22 

>s 

I’oorbie 

4 

25 

0 

37 

>> 

„ Mimsiirah 

5 

25 

1 

0 

V 

,, Kurkashallee 

. . i 

20 

1 

10 

Wheat— 

1st sort 

2 

0 

0 

22 


2nd.sort 

2 

20 

0 

35 

Barley 


8 

0 

1 

12 

Bhenot, a kind of grain for feeding horses 

4 

25 

0 

20 to 22 

on, 

1st sort 

.A. 0 

21 

0 



2ud sort 

0 

2t 

0 

65 


l.st sort 

0 

io.i 

0 

2 


2nd sort 

G 

ll-I 

0 

4 


The above list of price.s in 1770 may be coinjxared with the priees of norossaries in 19I3-14 
to gfot a rough idea of tlie piiicliasing power of the rupee during the period l7r>7 to 1780. 
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Al-Siddiq Mohiuddin Ahmad. — This monograph is an excellent 
piece of literary workmanship. Not only has the author used the materials 
available in the European languages, he has made considerable di-aft upon 
original sources. It 'is written in a pleasant style and dpes c/edit to him. 
It is free from bias or partisanship and seems marked by sound historical 
judgment. ^ 

His subject is an inspiring one. No Muslim can thihk of the Caliph 
Abu Bakr without a thrill of pleasure and pride. In an era of bloodshed 
he kept his sword stainless ; in an age of moral chaos he set the example 
of a life pure and immaculate ; a period of time-serving he showed him- 
self a model of unwavering love and loyalty. Glory to thee — for thine 
is the place among the greatest and snblimest heroes of the world ! But with 
Abu Bakr we must associate Omar — the ot. Paul of Islam, as Kenan 
calls him. Nay more — the real Em j)i re-builder of Islam. A consummate 
statesman, a hnished legislator, an ardent lover of Fslain, firm, unbending, 
intrepid, resolute — Omar lias left a record of achievements behind hihi 
which challenges comparison with the achievements of the greatest rulers 
of mankind. Abu Baki and Omar were the true twin-boru builders 
of the Islamic Empire — the par excellenco champions of the great Religion 
launched by the Pmjihct Mohatned. Their names tower far above lliose of all 
other Muslims. They are the highest peaks of Islamic wisdom and Islamic 
statesmanship. 

I trust Mr. Ahmad will follow up this study witU the study of the life 

of the Second Caliph. • • 

The life of the Caliph Abu Bakr may be briefly told It was a life of 
devotion to the cause of Islam — absolute, unclividcd, whole-hearted devotion. 
The cause of the Prophet was his cause, and so were his joys and sorrows. 
Abu Bakr lived for him and died for him. It was a life-long friendship 
tested by every possible variation of good and bad fortune. It was-k 
flawless friendship, loving and romantic, enduring even unto death. His 

faith ip Islam was perfect and complete. It was a heaven-sent religion 
and had the support of the. Almighty behind it. No ix)w.er on earth . 
could crush or conquer it. It was sent as a blessing to mankind. Such 
was his belief and it was this belief* which sustained .him — serene 
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and imperturbable — ami$" dou^bts and darkpess and "loom which 
pervaded Arabia immediately after the deatb^ of the Prophet. Amidst 
difficulties incredible^ stnd troubles unendiii", hec^img to this belief. Nothing 
could alter or shake ' or weaken his conviction. Love for the Prophet 
was his ruling passion — extension of Islam, his one consuming care. 
After the death of the Prophet when heavy banks of cloud hung over 
the horizon of Arabia he calmly, resolutely, pursued the path indicated bv 
the Prophet. Neither the desertion of the Arabs, nor the fear of their 
threatened^ revolts — nothing could doHect his course. The expedition 
under Osama had to proceed and it did proceed and with what glorious 
result. It was the triumph of faith untarnished. Short wa-, his reign 
but not too short to see the whole of Arabia won back to Islam and the 
Muslim Arms triumphant beyond the coniines of his native country. He 
lived to hear of the compiest of llira in May or June, 033 and of the 
Battle of Aijnadiu in Palestine in Jul^v 031. He died on the •!3rd of 
August 031 and was buried beside the Prophet. After a short separation 
the two loving friends were in death united — never more to part.‘ 

Abu Bakr’s private life was as irreproachable as was his public 
life. Nothing indeed, could be suggested against liim except that he was 
too indulgent to Klialid. But that was an act of political wisdom. He 
Used the treasures, which his general sent out to him, foi purposes 
of state and state onl\. He himself remained as poor as before, and 
continued for sometime even as Caliph, to maintain himself, by trade 
and farming, until his companions persuaded him to ilevote himself entirely 
to governmeul. Then alone did he decide to accept a few thousand 
a year and a sum'rner and winter suit. He was kind, simple and 
pious. As the lirst collector of the t-liir’an, to him belonged the credit 
of its complete preservation. As a la>\ giver, he set an example to his 
successors, for in eases viiprovided for in the Uui^an and the tiaditions of 
the Prophet he gave decisions in consultation with the jurists; decisions 
.which, with few exceptions, bfeeame binding authorities.^ 

Henceforward, to Islamic studies wc must really turn seriously, earnestly, 
fervently. ‘Therein we must seek our inspiiation and thence true iiis])iration 
•will assuredly come. There we shall find examples of heroism, devotion, 
bold thinking and fearless courage — examples which shoukl cheer and refres*' 
us on our toilsome path of progress and freedom and eriliglitenmenf. 
What hajj? been achieved in the past-T-we can achieve now and more so, 


' Khuda Buk*lisb, Islamic Peoples, p. 57. 
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pei chance,- in all spliercb cswsiivity. The path is open to usi — on\y 
the will is wauling. In ^lie& our future. We bha^t make or mar 
it- Should we not thou V>ur loins and make 'a start? Is thal 
not our obvioub duty, ouros ncccb^ity i Can there he two opinions 
on this question? 

In the programme ' progress, f place ediieation far above 
everything else. Not t)e edueation which creates maddening dis- 
content and fatliornles^^ si| of the mind, but that true edueation whieb 
ini])o&cs seIf-disei])lino ariohirol ; which teaches self-respect ; which 
'vi/I show honour where is due but whieb will '-corn and.trample in 
the dust tJiat false gIory~nce of which is slavery and seH’-effacement. 

J^uch an edueatioii it hnt our owui history and tradition will 
rt>ve. And sneh an educ^ all that wu' need. 

^V^io can stii Us to oths as U/th can? Suudv neither Shakes- 
peare, nor Milton, nor Hiigq'^ In him we hear our most intiinale 
thoughts, our loftiest liopir highest aspiiaiions. Who can leach us 
iind lead us to the jiat wisdom as Sir Syed Ahmad can ? An* not 
his works a souice of ling light and lev elation to us and the 
i^eneiatioiis to come f \Vuidp^ such as tliesc, we <^liall ne\c»* falter and 
fall and wutlj -i hteiatuJch as the Islamic liteiatnre, wv need go 
nowhere else, to seek ligl, lead iig. 

India is shp\|y bureh awakening to the lealities of life. Her 
bleep ol Ages is over. IJivanis aie done. 

Liglmeth but ‘-lowly ’ 


S. Kill l)V Bl KUSH 


LIIRAL CHRISTIANITY 

Human Needs .d the Justifipation of Religious Be- 
liefs —Albanl. \Vidgei>, M.A., dfaioda, 1918. 

Personality an Atonement — Alban, (j. Widgery, Raroda, 

1918. 

Immortality an other Essays— Alban. G. Widgery, BarodJ, 

1919. 

The jirestige of lelion has been so great in recent times that even 
ticained thinkei-s e^peetl jnirsue truth and judge for tliemseLves are 
willing to support the anitrary deliverances of a ^ revealed ’ seriiiture or a 
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supposed light of nature. WJiat i.s to he I't is alveaJy setilcl 
philosophy comV|_in later to explain why it is [t» function becomes 
only a proof of 5oj,nnas, if such a jiaratliiiession be allowed. 
Ihe destructive etfect of scientific knovvled^re Lx belief has kd to 
a suspicion of human reason in religious niatti. it is being said that 
the true is not that which is in harmony wiJbut it is the satisfac- 
tory or that which fulfils human needs. But linan cannot long be 
satisfied with in(olIectuj,l indolence. If is yabtest against thinking 
which, after all, combats supeistition an.l not tLiou. Vrof. Widgery 
discusses in his work on “ Human NeerK ’> the [of religious beliefs to 
the needs of man and rightly .feeides that flic ijcludc the theoretical 
as well as the emotional and the piuctical one4gious beliefs arc valid 
if they satisfy the needs of the human spirit ask He ciiticises the 
attempts made by somr lecent thinkers, uotabli|agmalist.s, to separate 
ife from logic. Such a view has been resjioiisjr much obseuranfism 
and anarchy in religion. AVe h.ue pin).bets ofhdigions at tl.e present 
day who juggle wilh tiuth in the name ot leligjd injsfifv the simple- 
minded on Ihe eoiueiiieiit asMiniiilioii lhat mai"t’ nnster> . Chesterton 
hits off the weak point of the piagmatisfieon when ho sa\s that, 
pragmatism is a matter of hiiman needs and U' the lirsi of human 
needs is to be soinetliing more than a piagjl” (Orthodoxy). The 
rational part of hunmn nafiiie is also of Ihe du i,hslanee ol life. Ood 
IS Efefna] lle.ason as miieli as Eternal L(|,n(t btoinal Ooodness. 
Ultimately no belief wliieli is not rational can fy the spiiitual being 
of man. Rifsehl m spite of his int,.n(ion tbjnu' all metiiph>sics in 
religion, never siieeeeded in freeing liiniself lionilapln sieal constuiction. 
It is a false fheon to assume that jihilosoiii ti ntli is one thing and 
religious (ruth anolher. 

It follows that -eligioiis duel lilies will have jhaiigc iii obedienee to 

philosopbical demaiufs. ‘ Throng bout the Joiigistory of Christianity 
attempts to reconcile its doetriiie wilh the growmilviiowleilge of the times 
have been very common. Tlieie were men in the >s of the Apostles who 
voeated a Gospel witJioiit the Cross. („ ti,e |( century, A rius taui^hl 
aCbnstiaruTy without the siipernalural scheme c salvation. In the 15th 
Century, the Ilenaissance came very near paganish Chiistiaiiity. To-day 
we have attempts by the Liberals, tlie Unitarians, he Modernists, etc., to 
prewnt Jesus as the most iierfect man that eve lived, with a Bethlehem 
w ic saw no miracles, with a Cross which wKnessl a sublime self-sacritice 
but knevir „„ a\onement for sins and witli a sepulel e from which no angel’s 
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.l^nd voWeAaway tV»e stono. In tW. Uvo \ioola on ^on^ment and Invxfii^Y*. 

I'rof. Widgery takes up tke^ task o^f^tatiug tke pnnciplea of 
Christianity to suit oiu- times. In his opiniou the Churches have fjuJed^ 
► very lurpjely because tliey have been and are still too concernwl 
to spend tlieir energy and power upon tin* preservation of their traditional 
formulation of doctrine and traditional organisation (Immortality, p, 77)w 
Jesus is the central hope of Christiauit}’. II is life and ’teaching must be 
kept distinct from th^^ contributions of Ih* a])ostles and the churches 
X^Oidy p. 71). Thp'- author is indilferent tO the miraeuloivs element in 
Christianity. He .explains; it away on the hypothesis, th^t being of 
extraordinary goodness i^nd personal power, Jesus was the object of so 
much adoration ou (be part of his disciples that along lines well known 
in human psychology, tbes^ made for hinj and even put into his mouth 
claims he did not Iiimself make ** (Human Needs, p. 2()). The physical 
aspect of Resurrection does not.interest him. The signiheauce of Resur- 
rection is that the mission of Jesus did not end when he was crucified. 
‘•'Atonement is a convenient term to include (1) lleconciliation, the healing 
of discord between persons ; (’2) [{(‘generation, the change of attitude leading 
the individual to a higher I(*vel of life and so into closer harmony with 
men and (lod ; and (‘‘3) Redemption, from suffering (rersonality, p. I t). 

After this recasting of (^aristian doctrine, Prof. Widgery can justly say 
that " with regaj’d to the person of Jesus, enlightened non-Christip.n view 
and the liberal Christian eoneoption tend to converge to a greater harmony”' 
(Introd. to Human Need‘s). ' Enlightened noii-Chribtian ’ view looks upon 
the life of Jesus. as an illustration of the noriual law of spiritual growth 
and victory. Il is ready to worship Jesus, [letf^less alike in joy and sorrow, 
in grief and goodness, possessed of an inward peace and a triumphant gentle- 
ness which are not possible without faith in God who knows all and sees 
all. His life enihodies t lie consolation and tho^ tragedy of spiritual effort. 
Liberal Cluistians of the t vpe of llariiack fook upon the career of Jesus as 
a supremo evainple of "eternal life in the*midst of time, by the strength 
al^uiKler the*eyes of God ” (What is Christianity ? Prof. Widgery 

admits that " all men may become sons of God in e^ry way that liejs, 
by becoming morally and religiously like him, that is, .by framing tl^ir 
JTives absolutely on the principle of active love ” (I mm (natality, [). 108). . 

We have in these books of Prof. Widgery a refr^shhigly frank statement 
of what is living and what is dexod^in ( Jiristianity. Many of jour Christian 
f^iendsS'n India may not fikef his rendering of the doetri^les, which does 
away with the uniqnevcn of the Christian Gospel. Rut if they remember 
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that India is unaMe'lo aVjeepf Christianity as her own on acoouilt of the 
doctrinal defeiils about Divii.’tV Christ, the \'^ir 2 :in birth, the 
Resurrection, the Fall and the Atonement, tliey will realise the service of 
Prof. \Vid;>‘ery to the cause Ihey have at heart. If Christianity means a kind 
of lift* wliifdi we are to share, if it consists in a moral summons to a 
change of heart and a s|)iriluiil prophecy of the right of all to be sav^l,. 
if it is to escafie from tlu* yoke of the natural law and elTect the atonement 
of man with (lod, the soul of lu'dia wiP respond to the call of Christianity. 

The books are written iirian easy st\le, free from technicalities and are 
eminently suited for a jjoiuilar audience. 

S. R. 
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